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PREFACE. 



The following summary view of the first principles of al- 
gebra is intended to be accommodated to the method of in- 
struction generally adopted in the American colleges. 

The books which have been published in Great Britain on 
mathematical subjects, are principally of two classes. — One 
consists of extended treatises, which enter into a thorough in- 
vestigation of the particular departments which are the ob- 
jects of their inquiry. Many of these are excellent in their 
kind ; but they are too voluminous for the use of the body 
of students in a college. 

The other class are expressly intended for beginners ; but 
many of them are written in so concise a manner, that im- 
portant proofs and illustrations are excluded. They are 
mere text-hookSy containing only the outlines of subjects 
which are to be explained and enlarged upon, by the pro- 
fessor in his lecture room, or by the private tutor in hie 
chamber. 

In the colleges in this country, there is generally put into 
the hands of a class, a book from which tjiey are expected of 
themselves to acquire the principles of the science to which 
they are attending : receiving, however, from their instructor, 
any additional assistance which may be found necessary. An 
elementary work for such a purpose, ought evidently to con* 
tain the explanations which are requisite, to bring the sub- 
jects treated of within the comprehension of the body of 
the class. 

If the desigti of studying the mathematics were merely to 
obtain such a knowledge of the practical parts, as is required 
for transacting business ; it might be sufficient to commit to 
memory some of the principal rules, and to make the opera- 
tions familiar, by attending to the examples. In this me- 
chanical way, the accountfi^nt, the navigator, and the land 
surveyor, may be qualified for their respective employments, 
with very little knowledge of the principles that lie at the 
foundation of the calculations which they are to make. 

But a higher object is proposed, in the case of those who 
are acquiring a liberal education. The main design should 
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be to call into exercise, to discipline, and to invigorate the 
powei^ of the mind. It is the logic of the mathematics which 
constitutes their principal value, as a part of a course of col- 
legiate instruction. The time and attention devoted to them, 
is for the purpose of forming sound reasonersj rather than ex- 
pert mathematicians. To accomplish this object it is neces- 
sary that the principles be clearly explained and demonstra- 
ted, and that the several parts be arranged in such a manner, 
as to show the dependence of one upon another. The whole 
should be so conducted, as to keep the reasoning powers in 
continual exercise, without greatly fatiguing them. No 
other subject affords a better opportunity for exemplifying the 
rules of correct thinking. A more finished specimen of clear 
and exact logic has, perhaps, never been produced, than the 
Elements of Geometry by Euclid. 

It moy be thought, by some, to be unwise to form our gen- 
eral habits of arguing, on the model of a science in which 
the inquiries are accompanied with absolute certainty ; while 
the common business of life must be conducted upon probaile 
evidence, and not upon principles which admit of complete 
demonstration. There would be weight in this objection, if 
the attention were confined to the pure mathematics. But 
when these are connected with the physical sciences, astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and natural philosophy, the mind has op- 
portunity to exerdise its judgment upon all the various de- 
grees of probability which occur in the concerns of life. 

So far as it is desirable to form a taste for mathematical 
studies, it is important that the books by which the student is 
first introduced to an acquaintance with these subjects, should 
not be rendered obscure and forbidding by their conciseness. 
Here is no opportunity to awaken interest, by rhetorical ele- 
gance, by exciting the passions, or by presenting images to 
the imagination. The beauty of the mathematics depends 
on the distinctness of the objects of inquiry, the symmetry of 
their relations, the luminous nature of the arguments, and the 
certainty of the conclusions. But how is this beauty to be 
perceived, in a work which is so much abridged, that the 
chain of reasoning is often interrupted, important demonstra- 
tions omitted, and the transitions from one subject to another 
so abrupt, as to keep their connections and dependencies out 
of view ? 

It may not be necessary to state every proposition and its 
proof, with all the formality which is so strictly adhered to 
by Euclid ; as it is not essential to a logical argument, that 
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it be e3q>ressed in regular and entire syllogisms. A step of 
a demonstration may be safely omitted, when it is so simple 
and obvious, that no one possessing a moderate acquaintance 
with the subject, could fail to sup|)ly it for himself. But thiP 
liberty of omission ought not to be extended 16 cases in 
which it will occasion obscurity and embarrassment. If it 
be desirable to give opportunity for the mind to display and 
enlarge its powers, by surmounting obstacles; fiiil scope 
may be found for this kind of exercise, especially in the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, from diflficulties which 
will uuavoidably occw, without creating hew ones for the 
sake of perplexing. 

Algebra requires to be treated in a more plain and diffuse 
manner, than some other parts of the mathematics; because 
it is to be attended to, early in the course, while the mind of 
the learner has not been habituated to a mode of thinking so 
abstract, as that which will now become necessary. He has 
also ajuto language to learn, at the same time he is settling 
the principles upon which his future inquiries are to be con- 
ducted. These principles ought to be established, itt the 
most clear and satisfactory manner which the nature of the 
case will admit of. Algebra and geometry may be consider- 
ed as lying at the foundation of the succeeding branches of 
the mathematics, both pure and mixed. Euclid and others 
have given to the geometrical part a degree of clearness and 
precision which would be very desuable, but is hardly to be 
expected, in algebra. 

For the reasons which have been mentioned, the manner 
in which the following pages are written, is not the most 
concise. But the work is necessarily limited in extent of 
subject. It is far from being a complete treatise of algebra. 
It is merely an introduction. It is intended to contain as 
much matter, as the student at college can attend to, with 
advantage, during the short time allotted to this paiticular 
study. There is generally but a small portion of a class, 
who have either leisure or inclination, Jo pursue mathemati- 
cal inquiries much farther than is necessary to maintain an 
honorable standing in the institution of which they are 
members. Those few who have an unusual taste for this 
science, and aim to become adepts in it, ought to be refer- 
red to separate and complete treatises, on the different 
branches. No one who wishes to be thoroughly versed in 
mathematics, should look to cpmpendiums and elementary 
txxiks for any thing more thaa the first principles. As soon 
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JUS these are acquired, he should be ^ruided in his inquiries hy 
the genius and spirit of original authors. 

In the selection of materials, those articles have been 
taken which have a practical application, and which arb pre- 
paratory to succeeding parts of the mathematics, philosophy, 
and astronomy. Tlie object has not been to introduce ori- 
ginal matter. In the mathematics, which have been cuhiva- 
ted with success from the days of Pythagoras, and in which 
the principles already established are sufficient to occupy the 
most active mind for years, the parts to which the student 
ought first to attend, are not those recently discovered. Free 
use has been made of the works of Newton, Maclnurin, 
Saunderson, Simpson, Euler, Emerson, Lacroix, and others, 
but in a way that rendered U inconvenient to refer to them, 
in particular instances. The proper field for the display of 
mathematical genius j is in the region of invention. But 
what is requisite for an elementary work, is to collect, ar- 
range and Illustrate, materials already provided. However 
humble this employment, he ought patiently to submit to it, 
whose object is to instruct, not those who have made consid- 
erable progress in the mathematics, but those who are just 
commencing the study. Original discoveries are not for the 
benefit of beginners^ though they may be of great importance 
to the advancement of science. 

The arrangement of the parts is such, that the explanation 
of one is not made to depend on another which is to follow. 
The addition, multiplication, and division of powers^ for in- 
stance, is placed after involution. In the statement of gen- 
eral rules, if they are reduced to a small number, their ap- 
plications to particular cases may not, always, be readily un- 
derstood. On the other hand, if (hey are very numerous, 
they become tedious and burdensome to the memory. The 
rules given in this introduction, are most of them compre- 
hensive ; but they ore explained and applied, in subordinate 
articles. 

A particular demonstration is sometimes substituted for a 
general one, when the application of the principle to other 
cases is obvious. The examples are not often taken from 
philosophical subjects, as the learner is supposed to be fa- 
miliar with none of the sciences except arithmetic. In treat- 
ing of negative quantities, frequent references are made to 
mercantile concerns, to debt, and credit, &c. These are 
merely for the purpose of illustration. The whole doctrine 
qf negatives is made to depend on the single principle, that 
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they are quantilies to be subtracted. But the student, at 
this early period, is not accustomed to abstraction. He re« 
quires particular exainpies, to catch his atteation, and aid his 
conceptions. 

The section on propartiany will, perhaps, be thonflit ps^ 
less to those who read the fifth Book of Eiidid. That is suf* 
ficieni for the purposes of pure geometrkiU deinonstrahon. But 
it is important that the propositions should also be presented 
under ine algebraic forms. In addition to this, great ad^is- ^ 
tance may. be derived from the algebrnic mtaiion^ in demon- 
strating, and reducing to system, the laws ol pr(>|M)rtion. The 
subject instead of being broken U|) into a multitnde of dis- 
tinct propositions, may be comprehended in a few general 
principles. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 



ON THE 



MATHEMATICS IN GENERAL. 



Art. 1. Mathematics is the science of quantity. 

Any thing which can be multiplied, divided, or measured^ is 
called quantity. Thus, a line is a quantity, because it can 
he doubled, trebled, or halved ; and can be measured, by 
applying to it another line, >as a foot, a yard, or an elL 
Weight is a quantity, which can be measured, in pounds, 
ounces, and grains. Time is a species of quantity, whose 
measure can be expressed, in hours, minutes, and seconds. 
But color is not a quantity. It cannot be said, with propri- 
ety, that one color is twice as great, or half as great, as 
another. The operations of the mind, such as thought, 
choice, desire, hatred, &c. are not quantities. They are in- 
capable of mensuration.* 

2. Those parts of the Mathematics, on which all the 
others are founded, are Arithmetic, Mgebra, and Geometry. 

3. Arithmetic is the science of numbers. Its aid is 
required to complete and apply the calculations, in almost 
every other department of the mathematics. 

4. Algebra is a method of computing by letters and other 
symbols. Fluxions, or the Diflierential and Integral Cal- 
culus, may be considered as belonging to the higher branches 
of algebra. t 

5. Geometry is that part of the mathematics, which treata 
of magniliuU. By magnitude, in the appropriate sense of 
the term, is meant that species of quantity, which is extend^ 
ed ; that is, which has one or more of the three dimensions, 
lens^k, breadth, and thickness. Thus a line is a magnitude, 
becuuse it is extended, in length. A surface is a magnitude, 
having length and breadth. A solid is a magnitude, having 

* S«e Not« A. ' t See Note B, 
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length, breadth, and thickness. But motion^ though a quan- 
tity, is not, strictly speaking, a magnitude. It has neither 
length, breadth, nor thickness.* 

6. Trigonometry and Conic Sections are branches of 
the mathematics, in which the principles of geometry are 
applied to triangles^ and the sections of a cone, 

7. Mathematics are either pure or mixed. In pure mathe- 
matics, quantities are considered, independently of any sub- 
stances actually existing. But, in mixed mathematics, the 
relations of quantities are investigated, in connection with 
some of the properties of matter, or with reference to the 
common transactions of business. Thus, in Surveying, 
mathematical principles are applied to the measuring of 
land ; in Optics, to tne properties of light ; and in Astrono- 
my, to the motions of the heavenly bodies. 

8. The science of Uie pure mathematics has long been 
distinguished, for the clearness and distinctness of it-s princi- 
ples ; and the irresistible conviction, which they carry to the 
mind of every one who is once made acquainted with them'. 
This is to be ascribed, partly to the nature of the subjects, 
and partlv to the exactness of the definitions, the iixioms, 
and the demonstrations. '^ 

9. The fomidation of all mathematical knowledge must 
be laid in definitions. A definition is an explanation of what 
is meant, by any word or phrase. Thus, an equilateral tri- 
angle is defined, by saying, that it is a figure bounded by 
(hi'ee equal sides. 

It is essential to a complete definition, that it perfectly dis- 
tinguish the thing defined, from every thing else. On many 
subjects it is difficult to give such precision to language, that 
it shall convey, to every hearer or reader, exactly the same 
ideas. But, in the mathematics, the principal terms may be 
so defined, as not to leave room for the least difference of 
apprehension, respecting their meaning. All must be agreed, 
as to the nature of a circle, a square, and a triangle, when 
they have once learned tlie definitions of these figures. 

Under the head of definitions, may be hicluded explana- 
tions of the characters which are used to denote the relations 
of quantities. Thus the character \^ is explained or defined, 
ky saying that it signifies the same as the words scjuare root. 

10. The next step, after becoming acquainted with the 
meaning of mathematical terms, is to bring them (oget her, in 

* Some writers, however, use magnitude as synonymous with quantity. 
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ilie form of propositions. Some of the relations of quantities 
require no process of reasoning, to render them evident. To 
be understood, they need only to be proposed. That a 
square is a different figure from a circle ; that the whole of a 
thing is greater than one of its parts ; and that two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space, are propositions so manifestly 
true, that no reasoning upon them could make them more 
certain. They are, therefore, called self-evident truths, or 
axioms. 

11. There are, however, comparatively few mathematical 
truths which are self-evident. Most require to be proved by 
a chain of reasoning. Propositions of this nature are denonu- 
inated theorems ; and the process, by which they are shown 
to be true, is called demonstration. This is a mode of argu- 
ing, in which, every inference is immediately derived, either 
from definitions, or from principles which have been previ- 
ously demonstrated. In tiiis way, complete certainty is made 
to accompanj'^ every step, in a long course of reasoning. 

12. Demonstration is either direct or indirect. The for- 
mer is the common, obvious mode of conducting a demon- 
strative argument.. But in some instances, it is necessary to 
resort to indirect demonstration ; which is a method of es- 
tablishing a proposition, by proving that to suppose it not 
true, would lead to an absurdity. This is frequently called 
redwctio ad absurdum. Thus, in certain cases in geometry, 
two lines may be proved to be equal, by showing that to sup- 
pose, them unequal, would involve an absurdity. 

13. Besides the principal theorems in the mathematics, 
there are also Lemmas and Corollaries. A Lemma is a pro- 
position which is demonstrated, for the purpose of using it, in 
the demonstration of some other proposition. This prepara- 
tory step is taken to prevent the proof of the principal theo- 
rem from becoming complicated and tedious. 

14. A Corollary is an inference from a preceding proposi- 
tion. A Scholium is a remark of any kind, suggested by 
something which has gone before, though not, like a corolla- 
ry, immediately depending on it. 

15. The immediate object of inquiry, in the mathematics, 
IS, frequently, not the demonstration of a general truth, but 
a method of perfomiing some operation, such as reducing a 
^gar fraction to a decimal, extracting the cube root, or 
inflcribing a circle in a square. This is called solving a prob- 
lem. A theorem is something to be proved. A problem b 
4iomething to be d<me. . 
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16. When that which is required to be done, is so easy, as 
io be obvious to every one, without an Explanation, it is call- 
ed a postulate, Oi this nature is the drawing, of a ^raight 
line, from one point to another. 

17. A quantity is said to be gwen^ when it is either sup- 
posed to be aheady Atiou^, or is made a condiHon, in the 
statement of any theorem or problem. In the niJe of pro- 
poirtion in arithmetic, fo? instance, three terms must be given 
to enable us tb find a fourtb. Tliese three temis are the 
iatOy upon which the ..ui4 is founded. If we are re- 
quired to find the number of acres, in a circular island ten 
miles in circiunference, the circular figure, and the length of 
the circumference are the data. They are said to be given 
by supposition^ that is, by the conditions of the problem. A 
quantity is also said to be given, when it may be directly and 
easily iirferred from something else which is given. Thus, if 
two numbers are given, their sum is given; because it is ob- 
tained, by merely adding the numbers together. 

In Geometry, a quantity may be given, either in posi'lon^ 
or magnitudey or both. A line is given in position, when its 
situation and direction are known. It is given in magnitude, 
when its length is known. A circle is given inpositionj when 
the place of its centre is known. It is given in magnitude, 
when the length of its diameter is known. 

18. One proposition is contrary, or contradictory to another, 
when, what is affinned, in the one, is denied, in the other. 
A proposition and its coiitrary, can never both be true. It 
cannot be true, that two given lines are equal, and that they 
are not equal, at the same time. 

19. One proposition is the converse of another, when the 
Older is inverted ; so that, what is given or supposed in the 
first, becomes the concliAsion in the last ; and what is given 
m the last, is the conclusion, in the first. Thus, it can be 
proved, first, that if the sides of a triangle are equal, the an- 
gles are equal ; and secondly, that if the angles are equal, 
the sides are equal. Here, in the first proposition, the equal- 
ity of the sides is given; and the equality of the angles in- 
ferred: in the second, the equality of the angles is given, and 
the equality of the sides inferred. In many instances, a pro- 
position and its converse are both true ; as in the preceding 
example. But this is not always the case. A circle is a 
figure bounded by a curve ; but a figme bounded by a curve 
ii not of course a circle. 
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20. The practical applications of the mathematics, in the 
common concerns of m^ness, in the useful arts, and in the 
various branches of physical science are almost innumerable. 
Mathematical principles are necessary in J)fercanHh traiasiu* 
twas^ for keeping, arranging, and settling accounts, adjusting 
the pricies of commodities, and calculating the profits of tra4e : 
in Jyacigaiionj for directing the course of a ship on the ocean, 
adapting the position of her sails to the direction of the wind, 
finding her latitude and longitude, and determining the bear- 
ings and distances of objects on shore : in Surveying, for 
measuring, dividing, and laying out grounds, taking the eleva- 
tion of hills, ond fixing the boundaries of fields, estates, and 
public territories : in CivU Engineering, for constructing 
bridges, aqueducts, locks, &c. : in Mechanicsy for understand- 
ing the laws of motion, the composition of forces, the equili- 
brium of the mechanical powers, and the structure of ma- 
chines : in Architecture, for calculating the comparative 
strength of timbers, the pressure which each will be required 
to sustain, the forms of arches, the proportions of columns, &c. : 
in Fortificfition, for adjusting the position, lines, and an- 
gles, of the several parts of the works : in Gunnery, for regu- 
lating the elevation of the cannon, the force of the powder, 
and the velocity and range of the shot : in Optics, for tracing 
the direction of the rays of light, understanding the forma- 
tion of images, the laws of vision, the separation of colors, the 
nature of the rainbow, and the construction of microscopes 
and telescopes : in Astronomy, for computing the distances, 
magnitudes, and revolutions of the heavenly bodies ; and the 
influence of the law of gravitation, in raising the tides, dis- 
turbing the motions of the moon, causing the return of the 
comets, and retaining the planets in their orbits : in Geogra^ 
phy, for determining the figure and dimensions of the earth, 
the extent of oceans, islands, continents, and countries ; the 
latitude and longitude of places, the courses of rivers, the 
height of mountains, and the boundaries of kingdoms : in /iw- 
tory, for fixing the chronology of remarkable events, and 
estimating the strength of armies, the wealth of nations, the 
value of their revenues, and the amount of their population : 
and, in the concerns of Government, for apportioning taxes, 
arranging schemes of finance, and regulating national ei^ 
penses. The mathematics have also important applications 
to Chemistry, Mineralogy, Music, Painting, Sculpture, and 
indeed to a great pro|K)rtion of the whole circle of arts and 
flcieucos. Q 
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21. It is trae, that, in many of the branches which have 
been mentioned, the ordinary biisinew is frequently traps- 
acted, and the mechanical operations performed, by persons 
who have not been regularly instructed in a 2ourse of mathe- 
matics. Machines are framed,.lands are surveyed, and ships 
are steered, by men who have never thoroughly investigated 
the principles, which he at the foundation of their respective 
arts. ' The reason of this is, that the methods of proceeding, 
in their several occupations, have been pointed out to them, 
by the genius and labor of others. The mechanic often 
works by rules,, which men of science have provided for his 
use, and of which he knows nothing more, than the practical 
application. The mariner calculates his longitude by tables, 
for which he is indebted to mathematicians and astronomers 
of no ordinary attainments. In this manner, even the ab- 
struse parts of the mathematics are made to contribute their 
lid to the common arts of life. 

22. But au additional and more important advantage, to 
persons of liberal education, is to be found, in the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the reasoning powers. The mind, 
like the body, acquires strength by exertion. The art of 
reasoning, like other arts, is learned by practice. It is per- 
fected, only by long continued exercise. Mathematical stu- 
dies are peculiarly fitted for this discipline of the mind. 
They are calculated to form it to habits of fixed attention ; 
of sagacity, in detecting sophistry ; of caution, in the admis- 
sion of proof; of dexterity, in the arrangement of arguments ; 
and of skill, in making all the parts of a long continued pro- 
cess tend to a result, in which the truth is clearly and firmly 
established. When a habit of close and accurate thinking 
is thus acquired, it may be applied to any subject, on which 
a man .of letters or of business may be called to employ his 

y talents. " The youth," says Plato, " who are furnished with l 
/ mathematical knowledge, are prompt and quick, at all other \ 
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sciences." 



It is not pretended, that an attention to other objects of ' 
inquiry is rendered unnecessary, by the study of the mathe- 
matics. It is not their office, to lay before us historical facts ; 
to teach the principles of morals ; to store the fancy with 
brilliant images ; or to enable us to speak and write with 
rhetorical vigor and elegance. The beneficial effects which 
they produce on the mind, are to be seen, principally, in the 
regulation and increased energy of the reasoning fowen 
These they are calculated to call into frequent and vigorous 
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exercise. At the same time, mathematical studies may be 
so conducted, as not often to require excessive exertion and 
fatigue. Beginning with the more simple subjects, and as- 
cending gradually to those which are more complicated, the 
mind acquires strength as it advances; and by a succession 
of steps, rising regularly one above another, i^ enabled to 
surmount the obstacles which lie in its. way. In a course of 
mathematics, the parts succeed each other in such a con- 
nected series, that the preceding propositions are preparatory 
to those which follow. The student who has made himself 
master of the former, is qualified for a successful investiga- 
tion of the latter. But he who has passed over any of the 
ground supei'ficially, will find that the obstructions to his 
future progress are yet to be removed. In mathematics as in 
war, it should be made a principle, not to advance, while any 
thing is left unconquered behind. It is important that the 
student should be deeply impressed with a conviction of the 
necessity of this. Neither is it sufficient that he understands 
the nature of one proposition or method of operation, before 
proceeding to another. He ought also to make himself /o- 
mUiar with every step, by careful attention to the examples. 
He must not expect to become thoroughly versed in the sci- 
ence, by merely reading the main principles, rules, and obser- 
vations. It is practice only, which can put these completely 
in his possession. The method of studying here recom- 
mendea, is not only that which promises success, but that 
which will be found, in the end, to be the most expeditious, 
and by far most pleasant. While a superficial attention oc- 
casions perplexity and consequent aversion ; a thorough 
investigation is rewarded with a high degree of giatification. 
The peculiar entertainment which mathematical studies are 
calculated to furnish to the mind, is reserved for those who 
make themselves masters of the subjects to which their 
attention is called. 



Note. — ^The principal definitions, theorems, rules, &c. which it is necessary 
to commU to memory, are distinguished by being put in Italics or Capitals. 
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SECTION I. 

NOTATION, NEGATIVE aUANTITIES, AXIOMS, «mj. 

Art. 23. ALGEBRA may be defined, a general method 

OF INVESTIGATING THE RELATIONS OF QUANTITIES, BY LET- 
TERS, AND OTHER SYMBOLS. This, it must be acknowledged, 
is an imperfect account of the subject; as every account 
must necessarily be, which ia comprised in^ the compass of a 
definition. Its real nature is to be learned, rather by an 
attentive examination of its parts, than from any smnmary 
description. 

The solutions in Algebra, are of a more general natme 
than those in common Arithmetic. The latter relate to par- 
ticular numbers ; the former to whole classes of quantities. 
On this account. Algebra has been termed a kind of universal 
Anthmetic. The generaUty of its solutions is principally 
owing to the use of letters^ instead of numeral figures, to 
express the several quantities which are subjected to calcula- v 
lion. In Arithmetic, when a problem is solved, the answer 
is limited to the particular numbers which are specified, in 
the statement of the question. But an Alge'braic solution 
may be equally appUcable to all other quantities which have 
the same relations. This important advantage is owing to 
the difierence between the customary use of figures, and the 
manner in which letters are employed in Algebra. One of 
the nine digits, invariably expresses the same number: but a 
letter may be put for any number whatever. The figure 8 
always signifies eight ; the figure 5, five, &c. And, though 
one of the digits, in connection with others, may have a local 
value, different from its simple value' when alone; yet the 
same combincUion always expresses the same number. Thus 
263 has one uniform signification. And this is the case with 
^every other combination of figures. But in Algebra, a letter 
may stand for any quantity which we wish it to represent. 
Thus 6 may be put for 2, or 10, or 50, or 1000. It must no< 
be understood from this, however, that the letter has no d© 
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terminate value. Its value is fixed for the occasion. Foi 
the present purpose, it remains unalt-ered. But on a different 
occasion, the same letter may be put for any other number, 
A calculation may be greatly abridged by the use of let- 
ters; especially when very large nmnbers are concerned. 
And when several such numbers are to be combined, as in 
multiplication, the process becomes extremely tedious. But 
a single letter may be put for a large nmnber, as well as 
for a small orie. The numbers 26347297, 68347823, and 
27462498, for instance, may be expressed by the letters, 6, c, 
and d. The multiplying them together, as ypill be seen 
hereafter, will be nothing more than writing them, one after 
another, in the form of a word, and the product will be sim- 
ply bed. Thus in Algebra, much of the labor of calcula- 
tion may be saved, by the rapidity of the operations. Solu- 
tions are sometimes effected, in the compass of a few lines, 
which, in common Aritlunetic, must be extended through 
many pages. 

24. Another advantage obtained from the notation by let- 
ters instead of figures, is, that the several quantities whjch 
are brought into calculation, may be preserved distinct from 
each other ; though carried through a number of comphcated 
processes; whereas, in arithmetic, they are so blended to- 
gether, that no trace is left of what they were, before the 
operation began. 

25. Algebra differs farther from arithmetic, in making use 
of unknovm quantities, in canying on its operations. In 
arithmetic, all the quantities which enter int© a calculation 
must be known. For they are expressed in numbers. And 
every number must necessarily be a determinate quantity. 
But in Algebra, a letter may be put for a quantity, before 
its value has been ascertained. And yet it may have such 
relations to other quantities, with which it is connected, as 
to answer an unportant purpose in the calculation. 

NOTATION. 

26. To facilitate the investigations in algebra, the several 
steps of the reasoning, instead of being expressed in words^ 
are translated into the language of signs and symbols, which 
may be considered as a species of short-hand. This serves 
to place the quantities and their relations distinctly before 
the eye, and to bring them all into view at once. They are 
thud more readily compared and understocxl, than when re- 
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moved at a distance from each other, as in the common 
mode of writing. But before any one can avail hiniself,of 
this advantage, he must become perfectly familiar witli the 
new language. 

27. The quantities in algebra, as lias been already ob- 
served, are generally expressed by letters. The first letters of 
the Alphabet are used to represent known quantities ; and 
the last letters, those which are unhioion. Sometimes the 
qtiantities, instead of being expressed by letters, are set down 
in figures, as in common arithmetic. 

28. Besides the letters and figures, there are certain char- 
acters lised, to indicate the relations of the quantities, or the 
cperations which are perfonned with them. Among these 
are the signs -f- and — , which are read plus and minuSy or 
more and less. The former is prefixed to quantities which 
are to be added ; the latter, to those which are to be sub» 
tracted. Thus a-}-6 signifies that b is to be added to a. It 
is read a plus 6, or a added to 6, or a and b. If the expres- 
Bion be a-b, i. e. a minus b; it indicates that b is to be sub- 
tracted from a. 

29. 'The sign + is prefixed to quantities which are con- 
sidered as affirmative or positive ; and the sign — , to t hose 
which are s^ipposed to be negative. For the nature of this 
distinction, see art. 54. 

All the quantities which enter into an algebraic process, 
aure considered, for the purposes of calculation, as eiilier posi- 
tive or negative. Before tiie first one, unless it be negative, 
the sign is generally omitted. But it is always to be under- 
stood. Thus a-f-6, is the same as -\-a-{-b, 

30. Sometimes both + and — are prefixed to the same 
letter. The sign is then said to be ambiguous. Thus a^b 
signifies that in certain cases, comprehended in a general so- 
lution, 6 is to be added to a, and in other cases subtracted 
from it. 

31. When it is intended to express the difference between 
two quantities without deciding which is the one to be sub- 
tracted, the character <r or -^ is used. Thus a-^6, or acrb 
denotes the difference between a and 6, without determining 
whether a is to be subtracted from 6, or 6 from a. 

32. The equality between two quantities or sets of quanti- 
ties is expressed by parallel lines =. Thus a-{-b=d sig- 
nifies that a and b together oie equal to d. And a^d=:e 
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:=zb-^g=zh signifies that a and d equal c, which is equal to 
6 and g^ which are equal to h. So 8-f-4=16-4=10-f-2=s: 
7+2+3=12. 

33. When the first of the two quantities compared, is 
greater tlian the other, the character ]> is placed between 
them. Thus a]>6 signifies that a is greater than b. 

If the first is kss than the othei*, the character <[ is used ; 
as a<Ch ; i. e. a is less than 6. In both cases, the quantity 
towards which the character opens, is greater than the other. 

34. A numeral figure is often prefixed to a letter. This 
is called a co-efficierU. It shows how often the quantity ex- 
pressed by the letter is to be taken. Thus 26 signifies twice 
b; and 96, 9 times 6, or 9 multiplied into 6. 

The co-efficient may be either a whole number or a frac- 
tion. Thus §6 is two-thirds of 6. When the co-efficient is 
not expressed, 1 is always to be understood. Thus a is the 
same as la; i. e. once a. 

35. The co-efficient may be a letter, as well as a figure. 
In the quantity m6, m may be considered the co-efficient of 
6 ; because 6 is to be taken as many times as there are units 
m w. If m stands for 6, then mb is 6 tunes 6. In 3a6c, 3 
may be considered as the co-efficient of abc; 3a the co-effi- 
cient of 6c; or 3a6, the co-efficient of c. See art. 42. 

Si}.' A simple quantity is either a single letter or number, 
or several letters connected together without the signs + 
and-. Thus a, a6, abd and 8b are eaph of them simple 
. quantities. A compound quantity consists of a number of 
simple quantities connected by the sign + or - . Thus a+ 
bjd-y,b- rf+3fe, are each compound quantities. The mem- 
bers of which it is composed are called terms, 

37. If* there are two tenns in a compound quantity, it is 
cali'ed a binomial Thus a+6 and a - 6 are binomials. The 
latter is also called a residual quantity, because it expresses 
the difference of two quantities, or the remainder, after one is 
taken from the other. A compound quantity consisting of 
three tenns, is sometimes called a trinomial; one of four terms, 
a quadrinotMol, &c. 

38. When the several members of a compound quantiijc 
are to be subjected to the same operation, they are frequent- 
ly connected by a line called a mnculum. Thus a - 6+c 
shows that the sum of b and c is to be subtracted from a. Buf 
a-6+c BignificB that b only is to be subtracted from a 
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wfiile c is to be added. The siim of c and d, subtracted 

from the sum of a and 6, is a-}-6 - c^d. The marks used 
for parentheses, ( ), are often substituted instead of a line, for 

a vinculum. Thus x - (a-f-c) is the same as a: - a-}-c. The 
equality of two sets of quantities is expressed, without using 
a vinculum. Thus o-j-6=c-f-d signifies, not that b is equal 
to c; but that the sum of a and b is equal to the sum of c 
and d, 

39. A single letter, or a number of letters, representing any 
quantities with their relations, is called an algebraic expres- 
sion; and sometimes a formula. Thus a^b-\-M is an 
algebraic expression. 

40. The character X denotes multiplkation. Thus axb 
is a multiplied into b: and 6x3 is 6 times 3, or 6 into 3. 
Sometimes a point is used to indicate multiplication. Thus 
a. A is the same as ax 6- But the sign of multiplication is 
more commonly omitted, between simple quantities; and 
the letters are connected together, in the form of k word or 
syllable. Thus ab is the same as a. 6 or ax 6. And bcde 
is the same as 6xcX^X«* When a compound quantity is 
to be multiplied, a vinculum is used, as in the case of sub- 
traction. Thus the sum of a and 6 multiplied into the sum 

of c and «?, is a-\-b X c+rf, or (a-j-fc) x (c+^)« And 
(6+2) X 5 is 8 X 5 or 40. But 6 + 2x5 is 6+10 or 16. 
When the marks of parentheses are used, the sign of multi- 
plication is frequently omitted. Thus (a?+j/) {x - y) is {x-\-y) 

X (a:-y.) 

41. When two or more quantities are multiplied together, 
each of them is called a factor. In the product ab, a is a 

factor, and so is 6. In the product xxa+wi, x is one of the 
factors, and a+w, the other. Hence every co-efficient may be 
considered a factor. (Art. 35.) In the product 3y, 3 is a 
factor as well as y, 

42. A quantity is said to be resolved into factors^ when any 
factors are taken, which, being multiplied together, will pro- 
duce the given quantity. Thus 3a6 may be resolved into 
the two factoi's 3a and by because 3a x ^ is 3a6. And Bamn 
may be resolved in*o the three factors ^a^ and m, and n. 
And 48 may be resolved into the two factors 2 X 24, or 3 X 16, 
or 4x 12, or 6x8 ; or into the three factors 2x3x8, or 4x 
6x2, &c. 
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43. The character -f. is used to show that the quantity 
which precedes it, is to be divided^ by that which follows. 



Thus a-7-c is a divided by c : and a-|-6-i^-|-d is the sum 
of a and 6, divided by the sum of c and d. But in algebra, 
division is more commonly expressed, by writing the divisor 
under the dividend, in the form of a vulgar fraction. Thus 

, is the same as a-i-b: and-rrT is the difference of c and b 
b d-\-h 

divided by the sum of d and A. A character prefixed to the 

dividing line of a fractional expression, is to be understood 

as referring to all the parts taken collectively ; that is to the 

b+c 
whole value of the quotient. Thus a 7— signifies that 

the quotient of b-\-c divided by m-f-« is to be subtracted from a. 

And — ; — X denotes that the Gist quotient is to be 

a-j-m x-y ^ 

multiplied into the second. 

44. When four quantities are proportional, the proportion 
is expressed by points, in the same manner, as in the Rule of 
Three in aritluoetic. Thus a:b::cid signifies that a has to 
b, the same ratio which c has to d. And abicd:: a-\-m : 
64-n, means, that ab is to cd; as the sum of a and m, to the 
sum of b and n. 

45. Algebraic quantities are said to be (dike, when they 
are expressed by the same letters^ and are of the same power: 
and unlike, when the letters are different, or when the same 
letter is raised to different powers.* Thus 06, Sab, --ab, 
and "Sab, are like quantities, because th^ letters are the 
same in each, although the signs and co-efiScients are differ- 
ent. But Soj 3;/, and 36a;, are unlike quantities, because 
the letters are unlike, although there is no difference in the 
signs and co-efficients. 

46. One quantity is said to be a multiple of another, when 
the former cofntains the latter a certain number of times with- 
out a remainder. Thus 10a is a multiple of 2a; and 24 is 
a multiple of 6. 

47. One quantity is said to be a measure of another, when 
the former is contained in the latter, any number of times, 
without a remainder. Thus 36 is a measure of I5b; and 7 
19 a measure of 35. 



^ For the nouuion of jmiocts and roots, see the sections on those subjects. 
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48. The value of an expression, is the number or quantity, 
for which the expression stands. Thus the value of 3-|-4 is 
7; of 3x4 is 12; of V is 2. 

49. The RECIPROCAL of a quantity^ is the quotient uriaing 
from dividmg a unit iy tiuit quantity. Thus the reciprociu 

of a is - ; the reciprocal 6f a-\-b is —j-i ; the reciprocal of 4 

. 1 

15 -. 
4 

50. The relations of quantities, which in ordinary language, 
are signified by wordsy are represented in the algebraic nota- 
tion, by signs. The latter mode of expressing these rela- 
tions, ought to be made so familiar to the mathematical 
student, that he can, at any time, substitute the one for the 
other. A few examples are here added, in which, words 
are to be converted into signs. 

1. What is the algebraic expression for the following 
statement, in which the letters a, 6, c, &c. may be supposed 
to represent any given quantities 1 

The product of a, 6, and <:, divided by the difference of e 
and dy is equal to the sum of b and c added to 15 times &. 

Ans. — T=6-f-c+15A. 

2. The product of the difference of a and h into the sum 
of by Cy and d, is equal to 37 times m, added to the quotient 
of b divided by the sum of h and 6. Ans. 

3. The sum of a and 6, is to the quotient of b divided by 
C; as the product of a into c, to 12 times h. Ans. 

4. The simi of a, 6, and c, divided by six times their pro- 
duct, is equal to four times their sum diminished by d. Ans. 

5. The quotient of 6 divided by the sum of a and 6, is 
equal to 7 times c/, diminished by the quotient of 6, divided 
by 36. Ans. 

51. It is necessary also, to be able to reverse what is done 
in the preceding examples, that is, to translate the algebraic 
signs into common l^^nguage. 

What will the following expressions become, when words 

are substituted for the signs 1 

/ a+b . ^ a 

I. — 7— =aac-6m4 r-. 

h ' a+c 

Ans. The sum of a and b divided by fc, is equal to the 

Eroduct of a, by and C diminished by 6 times m, and increased 
y the quotient of a divided by the sum of a and c. 



/ 
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SA-c 



x+y 6+6 

8. 0+7 (A+a:)-£z6^=(a+A) (i- c). 

4. a - 6 : a c : : ^ : 3 X *+^+y- 



X 

m 



a-A 
5. 



rf+a6^_5aX^4.4 erf 



3+6- c 2m am A+rfm 

52. At the close of an algebraic prodess, it is frequently 
necessary to restore the numbers^ for which letters had been 
substituted, at the beginning. In doing this, the sign of muU 
tiplication must not be omitted, as it generally is, between 
factors, expressed by letters. Thus, if a stands for 3, and b 
for 4 ; the product ab is not 34, but 3x4, i. e. 12. 

In the following examples. 

Let a=3 And d=6, 

6=4 m=8. 

c=2 11=10. 

c-dm 5ab 

ou^j^f^b'-Sd 36n-6c, 6 
cdm 4a+3ca a 

53. An algebraic exjnression, in which nimibers have been 
substituted for letters, may often be rendered much more 
simple, by reducing several terms to one. This cannot 
generally be done, while the letters remain. If a+6 is used 
for the sum of two quantities, a cannot be united in the same 
term with 6. But if a stands for 3, and 6 for 4, then a+6 
«=3+4=7. The value of an expression, consisting of many 
terms may thus be found, by actually performing, with the 
numbers, the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, &e. indicated by the algebraic characters. 

Find the value of the following expressions, in which the 
letters are supposed to stand for the same numbers, as in the 
preceding article. 

1. i^+a+mii=i^+3+8xl0=9+3+80=92. 
c £ 
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2. a6m+^+ 2H=3x4x8+|>li+2xlO= 
m — o — D 



m-6 






5. ?Lf+^!??4-m - c b +Ezl><EI= 

2n+S ^ ^ n 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE QUANTITIES * 

54. To one who has just entered on the study of algebra, 
there is generally nothing more perplexing, than the use of 
what are called negative quantities. He supposes he is about 
to be introduced to a class of quantities which are entirely 
new ; a sOrt of mathematical notldngSyOf which he can form 
no distinct conception. As positive quantities are realy he 
concludes that those which are negative must be imaginary. 
But this is oVing to a misapprehension of the term negative, 
as used in the mathematics. 

55, A NEGATIVE quantity is one which is required 
TO BE SUBTRACTED. When several quantities enter into 
a calculation, it is frequently necessary that some of tliem 

^should be added together, w^hile others are subtracted. The 
former are called affirmative or positive, and are marked with 
the sign + ; the latter are termed negative, and distinguished 
by the sign -. If, for instance, the profits of trade are the 
subject of calculation, and the gain is considered positive ; 
the loss will be negative ; because the latter must be subtracted 
from the former, to determine the clear profit. If the sums 
of a book account are brought into an algebraic process, the 
debt and the credit are distinguished by opposite signs. If a 
man on a journey is, by any accident, necessitated to return 
several miles, this backward motion is to be considered nega^ 
(we, because that, in determining his real progress, it must 
be subtracted from the distance which he has travelled in 
the op|x>3ite direction. If the ascent of a body from the earth 
be called positive, its descent will be negative. These are 
only different examples of the same general principle. In 

♦ On the subject of negative Quantities, see Newton's Universal Arithmetic, 
Maseres on the Negative Sign, jVIansficld's Mathematical Essays, and Mac- 
laurin's, Simpson's, Euler's, Saunderson's, and Ludlain*s Algebra. 
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each of the instances, one of the quantities n to be subtracts 
from the other. 

56. The terms positive and negativie, as used in the mathe* 
matics, are merely relative. Tliey imply that there is, either 
in the nature of the quantities, or in their circumstances, at 
in the purposes which they are to answer in calculation, 
some such apposition as requires that one should be subtracted 
from the other. But this opposition is not that of existence and 
non-existence, nor of one thing greater than nothing, and 
another less than nothing. For, in many cases, either of 
the signs may be, indifferently and at pleasure, applied to 
the very same quantity; that is, the two characters may 
change places. In determining the progress of a ship, for 
instance, her easting may be marked 4- , and her westing - ; 
or the westing may be 4* » &nd the eetsting - . All that i« 
necessary is, that the two signs be prefixed to the quantities, 
in such a manner as to show, which are to be added* 
and which subtracted. In dtlTerent processes, they ma} 
be diflerently applied. On one occasion, a downward mo* 
tion may be called positive, and on another occasion negative. 

57. In every algebraic calculation, some one of the quan- 
tities must be fixed upon, to be considered positive. All 
other quantities which will increase this, must be positive also. 
But those which will tend to diminish it, must be negative. 
Iti a mercantile concern, if the stock is supposed to be positive, 
the profits will be positive ; for they iticrecise the stock ; they 
are to be added to it. But the losses will be negative ; for 
they diminish the stock ; they are to be subtracted from it. 
When a boat, in attempting to ascend a river, is occasionally 
driven back by the current ; if the progress up the stream, to 
any particular point, is considered positive, every succeeding 
instance of forward motion will be positive, while the bacl^ 
ward motion will be negative. 

58. A negative quantity is frequently greater^ than the 
positive one with which it is connected. But how, it may 
be asked, can the former be subtracted from the latter] The 
greater is certainly not contained in the less : how then can 
it be taken out of it] The answer to this is, that the greater 
may be supposed first to exhaust the less, and then to leave 
a remainder equal to the difference between the two. If a 
man has in his possession 1000 dollars, and has contracted a 
debt of 1500; the latter subtracted from the fonner, not 
ooiy exliaustA the whole of it, but leaves a balance of 500 

3 
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a^iiist him. In common language, he is 500 dollars worse 
than nothing. 

69. In this way, it frequently happens, in the course of an 
algebraic piocess, that a negative quantity is brought to stand 
dhne. It has the sign of subtraction, without being con- 
nected with any other quantity, frcwn which it is to be sub- 
tracted. This denotes that a previous subtraction has left a 
remainder, which is a part of the quantity subtracted. If 
the latitude of a ship which is 20 degrees north of the equator, 
is considered positive, and if she sails south 25 degrees ; her 
motion first diminishes her latitude, then reduces it to noih' 
mgy and finally gives her 5 degrees of south latitude. The 
dgn - prefixed to the 25 degrees, is retained before the 5, 
to show that this is what remains of the southward motion, 
after balancing the 20 degrees of r^orth latitude. If the mo- 
tion southward is only 15 degrees, the remainder must be 
4-5, instead of -5, to show that it is a part of ijie ship's 
northern latitude, which has been thus far diminished, but not 
reduced to nothing. The balance of a book account will be 
positive or negative, according as the debt or the credit is the 

Sreater of the two. To determine to which side the remain- 
er belongs, the sign must be retained, though there is no 
other quantity, from which this is again to be subtracted, or to 
which it is to be added. 

60. When a quantity continually decreasing is reduced to 
nothing, it is sometimes said to become afterwards less than 
nothing. But this is an exceptionable manner of speaking.^ 
No quantity can be really less than nothing. It may be di- 
minished, till it vanishes, and gives place to an opposite quan- 
tity. The latitude of a ship crossmg the equator, is first 
made less than nothing, and afterwards contrary to what it 
was before. The north and south latitudes may therefore 
be properly distinguished, by the signs + and - ; all the 
positive degrees being on one side of 0, and all the negative, 
on the other ; thus, 
+6, +5, +4, +3, +2, +1, 0, - 1, - 2, - 3, - 4, - 5, &c. 

The numbers belonging to any other series of opposite 
quantities, may be arranged in a similar manner. So thai 
may be conceived to be a kind of dividing point between 

♦ The expression "ieM than notkingy'^ may not be wholly improper ; if it is 
intended fo be understooid, not literally, but merely as a convenient phrase 
■jdopted for the sake of avoiding a tedious circumlocuiion ; as we say *' the sun 
riaes,** instead of saying "the earth rolls round, and brings the sun into view.*' 
The use of it in this manner, is warranted by Newton, Euler and others. 
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positive and negative numbers. On a thermometer, the de- 
grees above may be considered positive, and those below 0, 
negative. 

61. A quantity is sometimes said to be subtracted from 0. 
By tliis is meant, that it belongs on the negative side of 0. 
But a quantity is said to be added to 0, when it belongs on 
the positive side. Thus, in speaking of the degrees of a 
thermometer, 0-|-6 means 6 degrees above 0; and 0-6, 6 
degrees beUno 0. 

AXIOMS. 

62. The object of mathematical inquiry is, generally, to 
investigate some unknown quantity, and discover how great 
it is. This is effected, by comparing it with some other 
iiuantiiy or (piantitics already known. The dimensions of 
a stick of limber, are found, by applying to it a measuring 
rule of known length. The weight of a fcKxly is ascertainec^ 
by placing it in one scale of a balance, and observing how 
many pounds in the opposite scale, will equal it. And any 
quantity is determined, when it is found to be equal to some 
known quantity or quantities. 

Let a and b be known quantities, and y, one which is un- 
known. Then y will become known, if it be discovered to 
be eijual to the sum of a and b : that is if 

y=o-|-6. 

An expression like this, representing the equality between 
one quantity or set of quantities, and another, is called an 
equation. It will be seen hereafter, that much of the business 
of algebra consists in finding equations, in which some un- 
known quantity is shown to be equal to others which are 
known. But it is not often the fact, that the first compari- 
son of the quantities, furnishes the equation required. It 
will generally be necessary to make a number of additions, 
subtractions, multiplications, &c. before the unknown quanti- 
ty is discovered. But in all these changes, a constant equality 
must be preserved, between the two sets of quantities com- 
pared. This will be done, if, in making the alterations, we 
are guided by the following axioms. These are not inserted 
here, for the purpose of being proved; for they are self- 
evident. (Art. 10.) But as they must be continually intro- 
duced or implied, in demonstrations and the solutions of 
problems, they are placed together, for the convenience ot 
reference 
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. 63. Axiom 1. If the same quantity or equal quantities be 
added to equal quantities, their sums will be equaL 

2. If the same quantity or equal quantities be subtracted ' 
from equal quantities, the remainders will be equal. 

3. If equal quantities be multiplied into the same, or equal 
quantities, the products will be equal. 

4. Jf e(}ual quantities be divided by the same or equal 
quantities, the quotients will be equal. 

5. If the same quantit}'^ be both added to and subtractea 
from another, the value of the latter will not be altered. 

6. If a quantity be both multiplied and divided by another, 
the value of the former will not be altered. 

7. If to unequal quantities, equals be added, the greater 
will give the greater sum. 

'8. If from unequal quantities, equals be subtracted, the 
greater will give the greater remainder. 

9. If unequal quantities be multiplied by equals, the 
greater will give the greater product. 

10. If unequal quantities be divided by equals, the gieater 
will give the greater quotient. 

11. Quantities which are respectively equal to any other 
quantity are equal to each other. 

12. The whole of a quantity is greater than a part. 

This is, by no means, a complete list of the self-evident 
propositions, which are furnished by the mathematics. It is 
not necessary to enumerate them all. These have been 
selected, to which we shall have the most frequent occasion 
to refer. 

64. The investigations in algebra are carried on, princi* 
pally, by means of a series of equations and proportions. But 
mstead of entering directly upon these, it will be necessaiy 
to attend in the first place, to a number of processes, on 
which the management of equations and proportions de- 
pends. These preparatory operations are similar to the cal- 
culations under the common rules of arithmetic. We have 
additipn, multipUcation, division, involution, &c. in algebra, 
as well as in arithmetic. But this application of a common 
name, to operations in these two branches of the mathemat- 
ics, is often the occasion of perplexity and mistake. The 
learner naturally expects to find addition in algebra the same 
as addition in arithmetic. They are in fact the same, in 
many respects : in aU respectd perhaps, in which the steps of 
the one will admit of a direct comparison, with those of the 
other But addition in algebra is more extensive^ than in 
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Arithmetic. The same observation may be made concerning 
several other operations in algebra. They are, in many 
points of view, the •same as those which bear the same names 
m arithmetic. But they are frequently extended farther, and 
comprehend processes which are unknown to arithmetic. 
This is commonly owing to the introduction of negative 
quantities. The management of these requires steps which 
are unnecessary, where quantities of one class only are con- 
cerned. It will be important, therefore, as we pass along, to 
mark the difference as well as the resemblance, between arith- 
metic and algebra ; and, in some instances, to give a new 
defhiition, accommodated to the latter. 
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Art. 65. In entering on an algebraic calculation, the first, 
thing to be done, is evidently to collect tht materials. Seve-* 
ral distinct quantities are to be concerned in the process.. 
These must be brought together. They must be connected* 
in some form of expression, which will present them at once* 
to our view, and show the relations which they have to each* 
other. This collecting of quantities is what, in algebra, is. 
called ADDITION. It may be defined, the connecting op^ 

SEVERAL quantities, WITH THEIR SIGNS, IN ONE ALGEBRAIC* 
EXPRESSION. ^'-"^M VM/a.^li'i^S tU C^lfQ, AU^' 

66. It is common to include in the definition, " uniting in 
one term, such quantities, as will admit of being united.'* 
But tills is not so much a part of the addition itself, as a 
reduction, which accompanies or follows it. The addition 
may, in all cases be perfonned, by merely connecting the 
quantities by their proper signs. Thus a added to 6, is evi- 
dently a and 6 ; that is, according to the algebraic notation, 
a-4*^« And a added to the sum of b and c, is a-j-i-f-^* -^"^ 
a-^-b, added to c+rf, is a-f-fr4-^+^- '"^ ^^e same manner, if 
the sum of any quantities whatever be added to the sum o/ 

3* 
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any others, the expression for the whole, will contain all 
these quantities connected by the sign -f-* 

67. Again, if tlie "difference of a and 6 be added to c ; the 
sum will be a - 6 added to c, that is a - 6-^c. And [f a-b 
be added to c - d, the sum will be a -^ b^c - d. In one of 
the compound quantities added here, a is to 'be diminished 
by 6, and in the other, c is to be diminished by d; the sum 
of a and c must therefore be diminished, both by 6, and by 
d, that is, the expression for the sum total, must contain - b 
and -cL On the same principle, all the quantities which, in 
the parts to be added, have the negative sign, must retain this 
sign in the amount. Thus 04-^6-0, added to d-h nt, is 
a-|-2fr - c-fd - /i - m, 

68. Tlie sign must be retained also, when a positive quan- 
tity is to be added, to a single negative quantity. If a be 
kidded to - 6, the sum will be - b-^a. Here it may be object- 
ed, that the negative sign prefixed to b, shows that it is to be 
subtmcted. What propriety then can there be in addmg it ? 
In reply to this, it may be observed, that the sign prefixed 
to b while standing alone, signifies that 6 is to be subtracted, 
not from a, but from some other quantity, which is not liere 
expressed. Thus -6 may represent tlie loss^ which is to be 
subtracted from the stock in trade. (Art. 55.) The object 
of the calculation, however, may not require that the value 
of tliis stock should be specified. But the loss is to be con- 
nected with a profit on some other article. Suppose the 
profit is 2000 dollars, and the loss 400. The inquiry, then, is 
what is the value of 2000 dollars profit, when connected with 
'400 dollars loss ? 

I The answer is evidently 2000-400, which shows that 
2000 dollars are to be added to the stock, and 400 subtracted 
from it ; or which will amount to the same, that the difference 
between 2000 and 400 is to be added to the stock. 

69. ^UANJITIES AR^g'^ppED, thcn, BY WRITING THEM ONE 
AFTER ANOTHER, WITHOUT ALTERING THEIR SIGNS ; observ- 
ing always, that a q^iantity, to which no sign is prefixed, is 
(0 be considered positive. (Art. 29.) 

The sum of a+w»> and 6—8, and 2/i-3m-f-d5 and A-n 
andr-{-3m-y, is 

a-f w4-6 - S+2h - Sm+d+h - n+r-f 3m - y. 

70. It is immaterial in what order the terms are arranged. 
The sum of a and b and c is either a+6-|-c, or a-j-c-f-^, or 
04-6+a. For it evidently makes no difference, which of the 
quantities is added first. The sum of 6 and 3 and 9, is the 
iame as 3 and 9 and 6, or 9 and 6 arnl 3. 
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And a-fwi - n, is the same as a - n-f-w. For it is plainly 
^f no consequence, whether we first add m to a, and after- 
i/rards subtract n; or first subtract n and then add w. 

71. Though connecting quantities by their signs is all 
which is essential to addition ; yet it is desirable to make the 
expression as simple as may be, by reducing several terms to 
one. The amount of 3a, and 66, and 4a, and 56, is 

3a+66+4a+56. 
But this may be abridged. The first and third terms may 
be brought into one; and so may the second and fourth. 
For 3 times a, and 4 times a, make 7 ti\nes a. And 6 times 
6, and 5 timts 6, make 1 1 times 6. The sum when reduced 
is therefore 7a4- 11 6. 

For making the reductions connected with addition, two 
rules are given, adapted to the two cases, in one of which, 
the quantitie&and signs are alike, and in the other, the quan- 
tities are alike, but the signs are unlike. Like quantities 
are the same powers of the same letters, (Art. 45.) But 
as the addition of powers and radical quantities will be con- 
sidered in a future section, the examples given in this place, ^ 
will be all of the first power. 

72. Case I. To reduce several terms to one, when 

THE QUANTITIES ARE ALIKE, AND THE SIGNS ALIRE, ADD THE 
CO-EFFICIENTS, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS, 
AND PREFIX THE COMMON SIGN. 

. Thus to reduce 36-|-76, that is -|-36+76 to one term, add 
the co-efficients 3 and 7 ; to the sum 10, annex the common 
letter 6, and prefix the sign +. The expression will tlien 
be -4-106. That 3 times any quantity, and 7 times I he same 
quantity, make 10 times that quantity, needs no proof. 

Examples. 

be 3a:y 76+ xy ry-^Sabh . cday-^-Smg 

26c 7a:y Sb-^Sxy Srj^-}- abh 2cdxy^ mg 

9bc xy — -"M^tTf^"'"^-^4abh -fi«fia^+'7m«- 

36c 2xy 664- 5xy Sry-j- ^^^ ^cdxy-^-Smg i 

156c ^>jH 2Sb+nxy IVf^*^ ' 15c%-f 19mg 

The mode of proceeding will be the same, if the signs are 
negative. 
Thus -S6c- be -56c, becomes, when reduced, -96c. 
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And - oar - Sax -> 2ax=z" iiax. Or thus, 

-3frc - ax -2a6- my -SocA-Sidy 

- 6c - Sax ^ ab" Smy - ach - bdy 

-56c -2aar -7a6-8my ^ bach --1 bdy 



-96c ^' -I0a6-I2my 



■■/ 



73. It may pernaps be asked liere, as in art. 68, what pro- 
priety there is, in adding quantities, to which the negative 
sign is prefixed ; a sign which denotes sMbirojcWxm 1 The an- 
swer to this is, that when the negative sign is applied to sev- 
eral quantities, it is intended to indicate that ih ^se quantities 
are to be subtracted, noi frmn each other ^ but from some other 
quantity marked with the contrary sign. Suppose that, in 
estimating a man's property, the sum of money in his pos- 
session is marked -j-, and tfie debts which he owes are mark- 
ed -. If these debts are 200, 300, 500 and 700 dollars, and 
if a is put for 100; they will together be -2a ~ 3a -5a -7a. 
And the several terms reduced to one, will evidently be 
- 17a, that is, 1700 dollars. 

74. Case II. To reduce several terms to one, when 

THE quantities ARE ALIKE, BUT THE SIQNS UNLIKE, TAKE 
THE LESS CO-EFFICIENT FROM THE GREATER; TO THE DIF- 
FERENCE, ANNEX THE COMMON LETTER OR LETTERS, AND 
PREFIX THE SIGN OF THE GREATER CO-EFFICIENT. 

Thus, hjstead of 8a -6a, we may write 2a. 

And instead of 76-26, we may, put 56. 

For the simple expression, in each of these instances, is 
equivalent to the compound one for which it is substituted. 
To +66 +46 56c 2/i?n -dy-^-^m Sh- dx 

Add -46 -66 -76c ~96m 4%- m.-^A+4rfa: 



Sum+26 -xV -26c ^\,, 3rfy+5wi Ih 



75. Here again, it may excite surprise, that what •appears 
to be sjjJjJjjflTtion. should hft In trg^n r^ ^l n n H er add i t if) n . But 
accordmg to wlitit has been observed, (Art, bt).) this subtrac- 
tion is strictly speaking, no part of the addition! It belongs 
j;^p°finnf*"* *'firf*f^'ffl ' Suppose 66 is to be addt^d to 
a-4r''^The sum is a -46+66. (Art. 69.) 

But this expression may be rendered more simple. As it 
now stands, 46 is to be subtracted from a, and 66 added. 
But the amount will be the same, if, without subtracting any 
thing, we add 26, making the whole a+26. And in all sim- 
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"ilar instances, the balance of two or more quantities, may ije 
substituted for the quantities tliemselves. 

77. If two equal quantities have contrary signSy they de- 
stroy each other, and may be cancelled. Thus -{-6^-66 

=rO: And 3x6 -18=0: And 76c-7tc=0. 

Let there be any two quantities whatever, of which a 10 
the gieater, and b the less. 

Their siun will be a-[-b 

And their difference a- 6 



The sum and difference added, will be 2a-}-0, or simply 
2a. That is, if the sum and difference €f any two quantities 
be added together, the whole wdl be twice the greater quan- 
tity. This is one instance, among multitudes, of the rapidity 
with which general truths are discovered and demouBtrated 
in algebra. (Art. 23.) ^ 

78. If several positive, and several negative quantities are 
to be reduced to one tenii ; first reduce those which are posi- 
tive, next those which are negative, and then take the differ^ 
ence of the co-efficients, of the two teims thus found. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 1 36+664 6-46-66-76, to one term. 

By art. 72, 136+66+ 6= 206 > 
And -46-56-76=- 166 5 



By art. 74, 206 - 1 66=46, which is the value 

«f alJ the given quantities, taken together. 

Ex. 2. Reduce 3a:y - xy'^2xy - Txy-^-ixy - 9a:y+7ay - 6xy. 

The j)ositive terms are Sxy The negative terms are - xy 

2xy - Ixy 

4:xy "^xy 

Ixy -^xy 

And their sum is 16xy -23ap]/ 

Then 16xi/-23aT/=-7si;y 

Ex. 3. $ad-^nd+ad+7ad-2ad+9ad-Sad-4ad=0. 

4. 2a6?n-o6m+7a6m-3a6m+7a6m= ^' 

5. axy -7axy-^Saxy - axy -Saxy'^9axyz= ^ 

79. If the letters, in the several tenns to be added, are 
different, they can only be placed after eo ;h oVicr, with their 
Droper signs. They cannot be united in one simple term 
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If 46, and -Cy, and 3a:, and 17A, and -5(/, and 6, be added; 
tkeir sum will be 

46 - ey+Sx+\7h - 5^4-6. (Art. 69.) 

Different letters can no more be united in the same term, 
than dollars and guineas can be added, so as to make a 
single sum. Six guineas and 4 dollars are neither ten guineas 
nor ten dollars. Seven hundred and five dozen, are neither 
12 hundred nor 12 dozen. But, in such cases, the algebraic 
signs serve to show how the different quantities stand related 
to each other; and to indicate future operations, which are 
to be performed, wlienever the let ten? are converted into 
numbers. In the expression a-|-6, the two terms cannot be 
united in one. But if a stands for 15, and if, in the course 
of a calculation, this number is restored ; then o-|-6 will be- 
come 15-1-6, which it equivalent to the single term 21. Li 
the same manner, a- 6, becomes 15-6, which is equal to 9. 
The signs keep in view the relations of the quantities till an 
opportunity occuis of reducing several terms to one. 

80. When tjie quantities to be added contain several terms 
which are alike, and several which are unlikey it will be con- 
venient to arrange them in such a manner, that the simikir 
terms may stand one under another. 

To 36c - 6d'\-2b -Sy^ These may be arranged thus : 

Add - Sbc-\-x - Sd+bg \ Sbt - 6rf+26 - 3y 

And 2d+y+3x+b ) - 36c - 3rf + x+bg 

2d + y+Sx +fc 

The sum wUl be « 7rf + 26 - 2y+4a:+6g+ b. 

Examples. 

1. Add and reduce a6-f-8 to ccI-3 and 5a6-4m-[-2. 
The sum is 6ab-\-7-{-cd-4m. 

2. Add x+Sy-dx, to 7-x-8-\-hm. 
Ans. Sy -dx"\-^-hm, 

3. Add a6m-3a;-|-6m, to y-a?-[-7 and 5a?-6y-f 9. 

4. Add 3am+6-7a:j/-8, to 10a;j/-9-f5am. 

5. Add Gahy-^ld-l-^-mxy, to 3a6y-7rf-f 17-r»wy 

6. Add lad- h'\-Sxy - ad, to 5ad~{-h - 7.ry. 

7. Add 3a6 - 2ay-(-ar, to ab ~ ay'\-bx - h, 
S Add 2by - 3aa:+2a, to 36ir - 6y4-a. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

|Lrt. 81. ADDITION is bringing quantities together, to 
finfl their amount.* On the contrary, SUBTRACTION is 

FINDING THE DIFFERENCE OP TWO QUANTITIES, OR SETS 
or QUANTITIES. 

Farticul^ niles might be given, for the several cases in 
subtraction. But it is more convenient to have one genet al 
rule, founded on the principle, that taking away a podlive 
quantity, from an algebraic expression, is the same in effect, 
as annexing an equal negative quantity ; arid taking away 
a negative quantity is the same, as annexing an equal posi- 
tive one. 

Suppose -|-6 is to be subtracted from a-f-6 - 

Taking away -|-6, from a-f-fr? leaves a 

And annexing - 6, to a+6, gives a-|-6 - b 

But by axiom 5th, a-f-fr - 6 is equal to a 

That is, taking away a positive term, from an algebraic 
crxpressioni is the same in effect, as annexing an equal nega^ 
tks terra. 

Again, suppose -6 is to be subtracted from a- 6 
Taking away - 6, from a - 6, leaves a 

And annexing -|-^> to a - 6, gives a - 6-|-^ 

But o-6-|-6 is equal to a 

That is, taking away a negative term, is ecjuivalent to an- 
nexing a positive one. If an estate is encumbered with a 
d^bt ; to cancel this debt is to add so much to the value of 
the estate. Subtracting an item from one side of a book ac- 
count, will produce the same alteration in the balance, as 
adding an equal sum to the opposite side. 
To place this in another point of view\ 
If *n is added to 6, the sum is by the notation 6-|-m ) 
But if m is subtracted from b, the remainder is 6 - m > 
So if m and h are each added to 6, the sum is b^m-^-h ) 
But if m and h are each subtracted from 6, the ^ 

remainder is b -m- & ) 
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The only diflference thea between adding a positive quan- 
tity and subtracting it, is, that the sign is changed from -j- 
to-. 

Again, if m-n is subtracted from 6, the remainder is, 

b-'fn-\-n. 
For the less the quantity subtracted, the greater will be the 
remainder. But in the expression m-n, m is diminished by 
n ; therefore, b-m must be increased by n ; so as to become 
fc-m-f-H.* that is, m—n is subtracted from 6, by changing 
-j-m into -m, and -n into -|-*^ ^^^ then writing them after 
6, as in addition. The explanal ion wUl be the same, if th^re 
are several quantities whicli have the negative sign. Hence, 

82. To PERFORM SUBTRACTION IN ALGEBRA, CHANGE THE 
gIGNS OF ALL THE QUANTITIES TO BE SUBTRACTED, OR SUP- 
POSE THEM TO BE CHANGED, FROM -f- TO -, OR FROM- TO -|-, 
AND THEN PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. 

The signs are to be changed, in the subtrahend only. 
Those in the minuend are not to be altered. Although the 
rule here given is adapted to every case of subtraction ; yet 
there may be an advantage in giving some of the examples 
in distinct classes. 

83. In the first place, the signs may be alikey and the min- 
uend greater than the subtrahend. 

From +28 166 Uda -28 -166 -14da 

Subtract +16 126 6da -16 -126 ^Sda 



Difference +12 46 Sda -12 -46 ^ -8rfa 

Here, in the first example, the + before 16 is supposed 
to be changed into -, and then, the signs being unlike, the 
two terms are brought into one, by the second case of re- 
duction in addition. (Art. 74.) The two next examples 
are subtracted in the same way. In the three last, the - in 
the subtrahend, is supposed to be changed into +. It may 
be well for the learner, at fiist, to write out the examples ; 
and actually to chsuigc I he signs, instead of merely con- 
ceiving them to be changed. When he has become familiar 
with the operation, he can save himself the trouble of tran- 
scribing. 

This case is the same as subtraction in arithmetic. The 
two next cases do not occur in common arithmetic. 

84. In the second place, the signs may be alike, and the 
minuend less than the subtrahend. 
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Prom +166 126 6du -16 -126 - 6da 
Sub. +286 166 Uda -28 -166 -l4Ai 

:.\ — 

Dif. -126 -46 Sda +1% 46 Sda 

m 

The same quantities are given here, as in the preceding 
article, for the purpose of <30mparing them together. But the 
minuend and subtrahend are made to change places. The 
mode of subtracting is the same. In this class,^ a greater 
quantity is taken from a has : in the preceding, a less fi'om a 
greaien. By comparing them, it will be seen, that there is no 
difference in the answers, except that the dgns are opposite. 
Thus 166- 126 is the same as 126-166, except that one is 
+46, and the other -46; That is, a greater quantity sub- 
tracted from a less, gives the same result, as a less subtracted 
from a greater, except that the one is positive, and the other 
negative. See Art. 58 and 59. 

85. In the third place, the signs may be unlike. 

Prom +28 +166 +14ia -28 -166 -14*i 
Sub. -16 -126 - 6da +16 +126 + 6rfa 



Dif. +44 286 20da -44 -286 -20Ai 

From these examples, it will be seen that the difference 
between a positive and a negative quantity, may be greater 
than either of the two quantities. In a thermometer, the dif- 
ference between 28 degrees above cypher, and 16 below, is 
44 degrees. The difference between gaining 1000 dollars in 
trade, and losing 500, is equivalent to 1500 dollars. 

86. Subtraction may be proved^ as in arithmetic, by adding 
the remainder to the subtrahend. The sum ought to be equal 
to. the minuend, upon the obvious principle, that the difference 
of two quantities added to one of them, is equal to the other 
This serves not only to correct any particular error, but to 
verify the general rule. 

Prom 2a:y-l h+Sbx fcy- oA nrf-TJf 

Sub. -xy+l 3A-96x 5Ai/-6flA 5nd- 6y 

Dif. Sa:y-8 ^4hy+5ah 

From 3a6m- xy. -17+4aa: ax+ 76 SoA+ox) 

Sub. -7a6«H-€*y -20- ox -4aa:+156 -7aA+aay 

Rem. 10a6fii^7acy 4 5aar- 86 
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87. When there are several terms alike, they may be 
duced as in addition. 

1. From ab subtract 3ani-)-am4-7ani-)-2am-|-6am. 

Ans. db - Sam - am - 7am - 2am - 6am=ab - 19am. (Art. 72.) 

2. From y, subtract --a-a-a^a. 
Ans. y'{'a^a^a^a=zy'\'4a. 

S. From aa:-6c+3aar-}-76c, subtract 4bc^tcLe'\-bC'^4ax. 

Ans. ax - 6c+Sax+76c - 46c-4-2ax - 6c - 4aa?= 2aa>-f-^^* , 
(Art. 78.) 

4. From ad^Sde^bxj subtract 3ad+7bx-'dC'\-ad. 

88. When the letters in the minuend are different from 
those in the subtrahend, the latter are subtracted, by first 
changing the signs, and then placing the several terms oae 
after another, as in addition. (Art. 79.) 

From Sab-^S^my'\-dhy subtract x^dr-{'4hy-'bmx. 

Ans. Sab-\'S^my-^dh^X'\-dr^4hy-\'bmx. 

88. b. The sign - , placed before the marks of paren^hetii^ 
which include a number of quantities, requires, that when 
these marks are removed, the signs of all the quantities thus 
included, should be changed. 

Thus a- {b-c-^-d) signifies that the quantities 6, -c, and 
-|-d^ are to be subtracted from a. The expression will then 
become a - b-^-c - d, 

2. lSad'^xy-\'d^(7ad'-xy'\-d+hm''ry)=z6ad^^xy --km 

5. 7a6c - 8+7ir - (Softc - 8 - dx-\-r) = 4abc-\-7x-{'dx - r. 
4. Sad+A-2y-(7y+8A-ma;4.4arf-.%-.ad) = 

6. 6am ~ rfy+8 - ( 1 G+Sdy - 84-am • e-fr) = 

6. 7ay-2ar4-5-(4-fA-ay+a:+36)=: 

88 c On the other hand, when a number of quantities are 
introduced within the marks of parenthesis, with -immedi- 
ately preceding; the signs must be changed. 

Thus - m+b - dx+Shzz - (m - b+dx - Sh.) 
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MULTIPUCATION.* 

Art. 89. In addition^ one quantity is connected with an- 
other. It is frequently the case, that the quantities brought 
together are equud; that is, a quantity is added to Uself, 

As a-|-a=2a a-^-a-^-a^a^ia 

a-}-a-}-a=Sa a-4-a+^4-H-*='5a, &c. 

This repeated addition of a quantity to itself, is what was 
originally called muUiplkation. But the term, as it is now 
used, has a more extensive signification. We have frequent 
occasion to repeat, not only the whole of a quantity, but a 
certain porium of it. If the stock of an incorporated com* 
pany is divided into shares, one man may own ten of them, 
another five, and another a part only of a share, say two- 
fifths. When a dividend is made, of a certain sum on a 
share, the first is entitled to ten times this siim, the second to 
five times, and the third to only two-fifths of it. As the ap- 
portioning of the dividend, in each of these instances, is 
upon the same principle, it is called midtiplication in the 
last, as well as in the two first. 

Again, suppose a man is obligated to pay an annuity of 100 
dollars a year. As this is to be subtracted trom his estate, it 
may be represented by - a. As it is to be subtracted year 
after year^ it will become, in four years, -^a^a-^a- az:z - 4a. 
This repeated^ subtraction is also called multiplication. Ac- 
cording to the view of the subject; 

90. MULTIPLTING BT A WHOLE NUMBER IS TAKING THE 
MULTIPLICAND AS MANT TIMES, AS THERE ARE UNITS IN THE 
MULTIPLIER. 

Multiplying by 1, is taking the multiplicand once^ as'a. 
Multipl}ring by 2, is taking the multiplicand hrice, as o-f-a. 



* Newton's Universal Arithmetic, p. 4. Maseres on the Neeatiye Sign, 
Sec 11. Camus* Arithmetic, Book tl. Chap. 3. EuJer's Algebra, Sec I 
n. Chap. S. Simpaon's Algebra, Sec lY. Maclaurin, Saunderson, Lacroij^ 
Ludlam. 
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Multiplying by 3, is taking the multiplicand three AmeSy as 
a^a-^a^ Slc. 

Multiplying by a FRACTION is taking a certain 
PORTION OF the multiplicand as many times, as there 

ARE LIKE PORTIONS OF A UNIT IN THE MULTIPLIER.* 

Multiplying by J, is taking J, of the multiplicand, once^ as Ja. 
Multiplying by |, is taking j of the multiplicand, twicer as 

Multiplying by §, is taking I of the multiplicand, three times. 
Hence, if the multiplier is a unity the product is equal to 
the multiplicand : If the multiplier is greater than a unit, the 
product is greater than the multiplicand : And if the multipli- 
er is less than a unit, the product is less than the multiplicand. 

Multiplication by a NEGATIVE quantity, has the 

SAME RELATION TO MULTIPLICATION BY A POSITIVE QUANTITY, 

which subtraction has to addition. In the one, the 
sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is to be addedy to 
the other quantities with which this multiplier is connected. 
In the other, the sum of these repetitions is to be subtracted 
from the other quantities. This subtraction is performed at 
the time of multiplying, by changing the sign of the pro- 
duct. See Art. 107 and 108. 

91. Every multiplier is to be considered a number. We 
sometimes speak of multiplying by a given weight or measure^ 
a sum of money y &c. But this is abbreviated language. If 
construed literally, it is absurd. Multiplying is taking either 
the whole or a part of a quantity, a certain number y times. 
To say that one quantity is repeated as many times, as an- 
other is heavyy is nonsense. But if a part of the weight of a 
body be fixed upon as a unity a quantity may be multiplied 
by a number equal to the number of these parts contained 
in the body. If a diamond is sold by weight, a particulai 
price may be agreed upon for each grain. A grain is here 
the unit ; and it is evident that the value of the diamond, is 
equal to the given price repeated as many times, as there are 
grains in the whole weight. We say concisely, that the price 
is multiplied bv the weight: meaning that it is multiplied by 
a nu'n}ber equal to the number of grains in the weight. In a 
similar manner, any quantity whatever may be supposed to 
be made up of parts, each being considered a unity and any 
number of these may become a multiplier. 



♦ Sec Note C. 
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92. As multiplying- is taking the whole or a part of r 
quantity a certain number of times, it is evident that the 
product, must be of the same nature as the multiplicand. ^ 

If the multiplicand is an abstract number; the product will 
be a number. 

If the multiplicand is toeighty the product will be weight 
If the multiplicand is a line, the product will be a line. Re^ 
peating a quantity does not alter its nature. It is frequently 
said, that the product of two lines is a surfcu^e, and that the 
product of three lines is a solid. But these are abbreviated 
expressions, which if interpreted literally are not correct. 
See Section xxi. 

93. The multiplication of fractions will be the subject of 
a future section. We have first to attend to multiplication 
by positive whole numbers. This, according to the defini- 
tion (Art. 90.) is taking the multiplicand as many times, as 
there are units in the multiplier. Suppose a is to be multi- 
plied by b, and that b stands for 3. There are then, three 
units in the multiplier 6. The multiplicand nmst therefore 
be taken three times ; thus, a4-a+o=3a, or ba. 

So that, multiplying two letters together is nolhing more, 

than writing them one after the other, either with, or without 

' the sign of multiplication between them. Thus b multiplied 

into c is 6xc, or be. And x into y, is xxy^ or x,y, or xy, 

94. If more than two letters are to be multiplied, they 
must be connected in the same manner. Thus a into b and 
c^ is cba. For by the last article, a into b, is ba. This pro- 
duct is now to be multiplied into c. If c stands for 5, then 
6a is to be taken five times thus, 

ba-\-ba^ba-\-bar\-ba:=zSbG,, or cba. 

The same explanation may be applied to any number of 
letters. Thus, am into xy, is amxy. And bh into mrx, is 
bhmrx. 

95. It is immaterial in what order the letters are arranged 
The product ba is the same as ab. Three times five is equal 
to five times three. Let the number 5 be represented by as 
many points, in a horizontal line ; and the number 3, by as 
many points in a perpendicular line. 



Here it is evident that the whoh fiuml)er of points is equal, 
eiilier lo the number in the horizontal row three times repeat- 

4* 
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ed, or to the number in the perpendicular row five times re- 
peated ; that IS, to 5x3, or 3 X 5. This explanation may be 
extended to a series of factors consisting of any niunbers 
whatever. For the product of two of the factors may be 
considered as one number. This may be placed before or 
after a third factor : the product of three, before or after a 
fourth, &c. 

Thus 24=4x6 or 6x4=4x3x2 or 4x2x3 or 2x3x4. 

The product of a, 6, c, and d, is abcd^ or acdh^ or dchcL^ or hade. 
It will generally be convenient, however, to place the letters 
in alphabeHccd order. 

96. When the letters have numerical CO-EFFI- 
CIENTS, THESE MUST BE MULTIPLIED TOGETHER, AND 

PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE LETTERS. 

Thus, 3a into 26, is 6ab. For if a into b is at, then 3 times 
a into 6, is evidently Sab: and if, instead of multiplying by 
i, we multiply by twice 6, the product must be ttoice as great; 
that is 2x3a6 or Gab. 

Mult 9ab I2hy Sdh 2ad 7bdh Say 

Into 3a:y 2rx my \Shmg x 8m« 

Prod. 27abxy ' :- Sdhmy Ibdhx 

97. If either of the factors consists of figures only^ these 
ifinst be multiplied into the co-efficients and'Tetlers of the 
other factors. 

Thus Sab into 4, is 12a6. And 36 into 2a?, is 72x. And 
24 into &y, is 24%. 

98. If the multiplicand is a compound quantity, each of Us 
terms must be multiplied into the multiplier. Thus b-^c-^-d 
into a is ab-\'ac-{-ad. For the whole of the multiplicand is 
to be taken as many times, as there are imits in the multi- 
plier. If then 0, stands for 3, the repetitions of the multipli- 
eaud are, 

b+c+d 

b+c+d 
b+c+d 

And their sum is 36-f-3c4-S^ that is, ab+ac+ad. 
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Mult. d+2xy 2h+m Shl+\ 2hm+S+dr 

Into Sb 6dy my 4b 

Prod Sbd+6bxy Shimy+my 



99. The preceding instances must not be confounded 
with tliose in which sev eral fact ors are connected by the \/ 
sign X 9 or hy a point. In the latter case, the multiplier is /^ 
to be written before the other factors mthoui being rcpetUe^L 

The product of 6x«^Jpfo a, is (^y^Ajind not abx(^' F»)r -^ / , 
bxd is bd^ and this into o^" is a53.*'TArt. ^i) TTie'expressioii 
bxd ia not to be considered, like o+d^ a, compound quantit^j 
consisting of two terms. Different terms are always separ'x- 
ted by-for-. (Art. 36.) The product of 6 X^XwiXy in- 
to a, is ax^X^XwtXy or abhmy. But t+A-frWi+y "^^^ a, 
is ab-^-ah^amr^^ay. 

100. If both the factors are compound quantities, each 
term m the multiplier must be multiplied into each in the mvUti-y^ 
plicand. ^ r 6* 

Thus o+fc into c+d is acJ^adJ^bc+bd. ^ ^^ ■^-- \ . , 

For the units in the multiplier a-\-b are equal to the units "^ . 
in a tidded to the units in 6. Therefore the product produ- f • -^ 
ced by a, must be added to the proihict produced by b. ^ / 

The product of c-frf into a is ac-\-ad > . gg / ^' ^ 

The product of c+d into 6 is bc-\-bd > " * * 
The product of c-|-J into a-ft is therefore ac4-<w^+ftc-|-6rf. 



Mult. Sx- 



4(n/-f2& 04.1 



Into 2a-4-^m 3c -{-rx ix- 



4 



Prod. 6aa:-f-2a(i-4-3Amar-4-c?Am 3aa:-j_3a;_|_4a-|-4 

Mult. 2A4-7 into 6(^4-1. Prod. 12rfA-j-42rf+2&+7. 
Mult, dy^rx-^-h into 6m4-4+7y. Prod. % 

Mult. 7-f 664-aei into 3r+4+2A. Prod. 

101. When several terms in the product are alike^ it will 
be expedient to set one under the other^ and then to unite 
them, by the rules for the reduction in addition. 
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Mult t+a 64-C+2 0+ y- 

Into fc+a 64-C+3 S6-f2a:- 



1 
7 



-f ^Z^ C ;.^c >- ^ab-^aa be +cc+2c 

V +36 - +3c4-6 

Prod. bb+2ab+aa bb+2bc+5b+cc+5c+6 



Mult. 3a4-(i+4 into 2a+Sd+\. Prod. 
Mult. A^-crf-f 2 into 36+4c<i+7. Prod. 
M ult. 36+2ar+A into axdx2x. Prod. 

103. It will be easy to see that when the multiplier and 
multiplicand consist of any quantity repeated as a factory this 
factor will be repeated in the product, as many times as in 
the multiplier and multiplicand together. , 

Mult, ax OX a Here a is repeated three times as a factor. 
Into ax<^ Here it is repeated tvoice. 

_ • 

Prod. ax<»X«X«X«- Here it is repeated five times. 

The product of bbbb into 666, is 6666666. 
The product of 2a:x3arx4x into 5xx^x^ is ^xX^xX^X 
5x X 6a:. 

•J 104. But the numeral co-efficients of several fellow-factorg 

"T — may \>e brought together by multiplication. 

Thus 2ax36 into 4ax56 is 2ax36x4ax56, or 120a«66. 

For the co-efficients are factors^ (Art. 41.) and it is imma- 
. terial in what order these are arranged. (Art. 95.) So that 
2ax86x4ax56=2x3x4x5xaXflX6x6=120aii66. 

The product of 3ax46A into 5wx6y, is SGOabhmy. 

The product of 46x6rf into 2ar+l, is 486c?ar+246d. 

105. The examples in multiplication thus far have been 
confined to positive quantities It will now be necessary to 
consider in what mariner the result will be affected, by mul- 
tiplying positive and negative quantities together. We shall 
fiiid, 

That + into -{-produces + > 

- into 4- "" 

-}- into - - / " 

- into - + 



-n. ^< 






^V « >v ^ l> • ^ ,.'l 
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All these may be comprised in cffie general rule, M^hich it H/jJi 
will be important to have always familiar. If the signs of 

THE FACTORS ARE ALIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL 
BE AFFIRMATIVE ; BUT IF THE SIGNS OF THE FACTORS ARE 
UNLIKE, THE SIGN OF THE PRODUCT WILL BE NEGATIVE. ^ 

106. The first case, that of + into 4-> needs no farther >L^ 

illustratibn. The second is - into -|-, that is, the multipli- ^ i 

cand is negative, and the multiplier positive. Here - a ^ » , 

into +4 is - 4a. For the repetitions of the multiplicand are, W'^ 

-a-a-a-a=-4a. 
Mult. 6-3a 2a-m A-3d-4 a-2-7(l-« 

Into 6y 3A+a? 2y 36+A 



Prod. 66j/-18ay 2%-6dj/-.8y 



107. In the two preceding cases, the aflSnnative sign pre- 
fixed to the multipUer shows, that the repetitions of the mul- 
tiplicand are to be addtA to the other quantities with which 
the multipUer is connected. But in the two remaining cases, 
the negative sign prefixed to the multiplier, indicates that 
the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be mh- 
Iracted from the other quantities. (Art. 90.) And this sub- 
traction is performed, at the time of multiplying, by making 
the si^ of the product opposite to that of the nmltiplicand. 
Thus -|-a into -4 is -4a. For the repetitions of the multi- 
plicand are, 

+a-|-a-4-a-f-o= 4-4«« 

But this sum is to be subtracted^ from the other quantities 
with which the multiplier is connected. It will theh become 
-4a. (Art. 82.) 

Thus in the expression 6-(4Xfli) it is manifest that 4x<» 
is to be subtracted from 6. Now 4xa is 4a^ that is -^4a. 
But to subtract this from 6, the sign + must be changed 
into -. So that fc- (4xa) is 6 -4a. And aX -4 is there- 
fore - 4a. 

Again, suppose the multiplicand is a, and the multiplier 
(6-4.) As (6-4) is equal to 2, the product will be equal 
to 2a. This is less than the product of 6 into a. To obtain 
then the product of the compound multiplier (6 - 4) into a, 
we must subtract the product of the negative part, from thai 
of the positive part. 
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Multiplying « ? ig the g™^ as \ Multiplying a 
Into 6-45^ '^^^ ®*^^ ^ i Into 2 

And the product 6a -4a, is the same as the [H'oduct 2a. 
Therefore a into -4, is -4a. 

But if the multiplier had been (6+4,) the t^o products 
must have been cuided. 

Multiplying a > . ., ( Multiplying a 

Into 6+4 5 *^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ I Into 10 

And the prod. 6a+4a is the same as the product 10a. 

This shows at once the difference between multiplying by 
a poHtive factor, and multiplying by a negative one. In the 
former case, the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is 
to be added to, in the latter, subtracted from, the other quan- 
tities, with which the multiplier is connected. For every 
negative quantity must be supposed to have a reference to 
some other which is positive ; though the two may not 
always stand in cormection, when the multiplication is to be 
performed. 

Mult, a+6 Sdy+hx+2 3A +3 

Into b-x mr-ab ad--6 



Prod, ab+bb -ax-bx Sadh+3ad - 1 8A - 18 

108. If two negatives be multiplied together, the product 
will be affinnative : - 4 x - a=:+4a. In this case, as in the 
preceding, the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be sub^ 
tractedy because the multiplier has the negative sign. These" 
repetitions, if the multiplicand is - a, and the nmltiplier - 4^ 
are -a -a- a- a=- 4a. But this is to be subtracted by 
changing the sign. It then becomes +4a. 

Suppose -a is multiplied into (6-4.) As 6-4=2, the 
product is, evidently, twice the multiplicand, that is, -2a. 
But if we multiply - a into 6 and 4 separately ; - a into 6 
is - 6a, and - a into 4 is - 4a. (Art. 106.) As in the multi- 
plier, 4 is to be subtracted from 6 ; so; in the product, -. 4a 
must be subtracted from - 6a. Now - 4a becomes by sub- 
traction +4a. The whole product then is •* 6a+4a wiiich is 
equal to - 2a. Or thus, 

Multiplying - a ) . , C Multiplying - a 

Into 6 - 4 P^ ^^® ®^^^® ^^^ I Into 2 

And the prod. - 6a+4a, is equal to the product - 2iL 
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II is often considered a great mystery, that the product of 
two negcitives should be affirmative. But it amounts to no- 
thing more than this, tliat the subtraction of a negative quan- 
tity, is equivalent to the addition of an affirmative one; 
(Art. 81.) and, therefore, that the r^petUed subtraction of a 
negative quantity, is equivalent to a repecUed addition of an 
aflSrmative one. Taking off from a man's hands a debt of 
ten dollars every month, is adding len dollars a month to the 
value of his property. 

Mult. a-4 3J-Ay-2a; Say-b 

Into 36-6 4i-7 6ar-l 



Prod. Sab - 126 - 6a+24 18aa;y- 66a:- 3ay-f 6 

Multiply Sad -ahr-l into 4 - rfy - Ar. 
Multiply 2%-f 3m- 1 into 4d''2x-\-S. 

1 09. As a negative multiplier changes the sign of the quan- 
tity which it multiplies ; if there are severai negative factors 
to be multiplied together. 

The two first wiU make the product positive; 
The third will make it negoHve; 
The fi)turth will make it positive, &c. 

Thus - ax - 6=-4-a6 "j ftu>o factors* 

J^abcd X - c= - abcd^ J [^ five. 

That is, the product of any even number of negative fac- 
tors is positive ; but the product of any odd number of nega- 
tive factors is ntgalvve. 

Thus-ax-a=flw And-ax-^X -aX -«==«««« 

-ax -ax -azTz-aaa -ax -«X -aX-«X-«=-«wm«<* 

The product of several factors which are all positive, is in- 
variably positive. 

110. Positive and negative terms may frequently balance 
each other, so as to disappear in the product. (Art 77.) A 
star is sometimes put in the place of a deficient term. 
Mult, a- 6 mm-yy aa^ab-^bb 

Into 04-6 mm-\-yy a-6 

oa - 06 dkia-4-aa64-a66 

+06 - 66 - aa6 - 066 - 666 

Prodoa ♦ -66 aaa * * -666 
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111. For many purposes, it is suflicient merely to indicate 
the multiplication of compound quantities^ without actually 
multiplying the several terms. Thus the product of 
a+b+c into ^m+j/, is (o+i-f c) X {h+m+y.) (Art, 40.) 
The product of 

a+m into h+x and d+y, is (a+w) X (^+x) X (d+y-) 

By this method of representing multiplication, an important 
advantage is often gained, in preserving the factors distinct 
from each other. 

When the several terms are multiplied in form, the expres 
sion is said to be expanded. Thus, 

(a-|-6) x(c4-^) becomes when expanded oc-f-flrf+^^+*^ 

112. With a given multiplicand, the less the multiplier, 
the less will be the product. If then the multiplier be 
reduced to nothings the product will be nothing. Thus axO 
=0. And if be one of amf number of fellow-factors, the 
product of the whole will be nothing. 

Thus, aixcx3rfxO=3a6cc/xO=0. 

And (a+6)x(c+d)x(A-in)xO=0. 

113. Although, for the sake of illustrating the diflerent 
points in multiplication, the subject has been drawn out into 
a considerable number of particulars; yet it will scarcely be 
necessary for the learner, after he has become familiar with 
the examples, to burden his memory with any thing moie 
than the following general rule. 

MULTIPLT THE LETTERS AND CO-EFFICIENTS OF EACH TERM 
IN THE MULTIPLICAND, INTO THE LETTERS AND CO-EFFICIENTS 
OF EACH TERM IN THE MULTIPLIER; AND PREFIX TO EACH TERM 
OF THE PRODUCT, THE SIGN REQUIRED BY THE PRINC IPLE, THAT 
LIKE SIGNS PRODUCE-j-, AND DIFFERENT SIGNS -. 

1. Mult. a4-36 - 2 into 4a - 66— 4. 

2. Mult. 4a6xa:x2 into 3my-l-fA. 

Si Mult. (7aA-y)x4 into 4a;x3x5xrf. 

4. Mult. (6a6-Ad+l)x2into (8+4j;-1)xA 

5. Mult. 3ai/4-y-44-Ainto ((/-j-a:)x(/*+y.) 

6. Mult.'6aa:-(4A-d) into (6-j-l)x(^+10 

7. Mult. Toy -l+fcx(«'-ar) into -(r-f3-4»».) 
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DIVISION. 



Art. 114. IN multiplication, we have two factors given, 
and are required to find their product. By multipljang the 
&ctors 4 and 6, we obtain the product 24. But it is fre- 
quently necessary to reverse this process. The number 24, 
and one of the factors may be given, to enable us to find the 
other. The operation by which this is effected, is called 
Divisum. We obtain the number 4, by dividing 24 by 6. 
The quantity to be divided is called the dividend ; the given 
factor, the divisor ; and that which is required^ the quotient. 

115. DIVISION IS FINDING A QUOTIENT, WHICH MULTI- 
PLIED INTO THE DIVISOR WILL PRODUCE THE DIVIDEND.* 

In multiphcation the multiplier is always a number. (Art. . 
91.) And the product is a quantity of the same kind, as the 
multiplicand. (Art. 92.) The product of 3 rods into 4, is 12 
rods. ^Tien we come to division, the product and either of 
the factors may be given, to find the other : that is. 

The divisor may be a number, and then the quotient will 
be a quantity of the same kind as the dividend ; or. 

The divisor may be a quantity of the same kind as the 
dividend ; and then the quotient will be a number. 

Thus 12 rod«-i.4=3 rods. But 12 rods^3rod8=4. 

And 12 rorfff-i-24=iroA And 12 rods-7-24 rods^i 

In the first case, the divisor being a number, shows into 
how many parts the dividend is to be separated ; and the quo- 
tient shows what these parts aye. 

If 12 rods be divided into 3 parts, each will be 4 rods long. 
And if 1 2 rods be divided into 24 parts, each will be hay a 
rod long. 

In the other case, if the divisor is less than the dividend, 
the former shows into what parts the latter is to be divided ; 
and the quotient shows how many of these parts are contained 



^ The muAier is here suppoeed to be included in the quotient, as if earn 
monix the caae in algebra. 
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m the dividend. In other words, division in this case con- 
fiists in finding how often one qtumtUy is contained in another. 

A line of 3 rods, is contained in one of 12 rods, four time$. 

But if the divisor is greater than the dividend, and yet a 
quantity of the same kind, the quotient shows vfhat part of 
the divisor is equal to the dividend. 

Thus one hcdf of 24 rods is equal to 12 rods. 

116. As the product of the divisor and quotient is equal to 
the dividend, the quotient may be found, by resolving the 
dividend into two such factors, that one of them shall be the 
divisor. The other will, of course, be the quotient. 

Suppose abd is to be divided by a. The factor a and bd 
will produce the dividend. The first of these, being a divi- 
sor, may be set aside. The other is the quotient. Hence, 

When the divisor is pound as a factor in the divi- 
dend, THE division 18 PERFORMED BT CANCELLING THIS 
FACTOR. 

Divide ex dh drx hmy dhxy abed abxy 
By e d dr km dy b ax 



Quot. X X hx by 



In each of these examples, the letters which are common 
to the divisor and dividend, are set aside, and the other let- 
ters form the quotient. It will be seen at once, that the pro- 
duct of the quotient and divisor is equal to the dividend. 

117. If a letter is repeated in the dividend, care must be 
taken that the factor rejected be only equal to the divisor. 

Div. aab bbx aadddx aammyy aaaxxxh yyy 

By a b ad amy aaxx \fy 

■ III ■ I II ■ ■ ' ^ I I » » ■ ■ 

Quot. ah addx ahx 



In such instances, it is obvious that we are not to reject 
wery letter in the dividend which is the same with one in the 
divisor. 

118. If the dividend consists of any foicU^n wAoteoer, ex- 
ponging one of them is dividing by iU 
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Div, a (b+d) a (b+d) (b+x) {c+d} (ft+y) x (d - h)x 

By a b+d b+x d-h 

Quot. b+d a c+d (^+!/) Xx 



In all these instances the product of the quotient and divi- 
8or is equal to the dividend by Art. IIL 

119. In performing multiplication, if the factors contam 
numeral figures^ these are multiplied into each other. (Art. 
96.) Thus 3a into 76 is 2 loft. Now if this prociess is to be 
reversed^ it is evident that dividing the number in the product, 
by the number in one of the factors, will give the number in 
the other factor. The quotient of 21a6-f-3a is 76. Hence, 

In division, if there axe numeral co-efficients prefixed to the 
letters, the co-efficient of the dividend must be divided, by the co- 
efficient of the divisor, 

Div. 6a6 IQdxy 25dhr 12xy S4drx 20hm 
By 26 4dx dh 6 S4 m 

Quot 3a 25r drx 



120. When a simple factor is multiplied into a compound 
one, the former enters into every term of the latter. (Art. 
98.) Thus a into b-\-d, is ab-^-ad. Such a product is easily 
resolved again into its original factors. 

Thus ah+ad=ax{b+d). 

a6+ac+aA=ax (6+c4-A). 

amh^amx-\'amy=amx(h-{-x-\'y). 

4ad+8ah+nam+4ay=4ax{d4'2h-\-Sm+y). 

Now if the whole quantity be divided by one of these factors^ 
according to Art. 118, the quotient will be the other factor. 

Thus, (a6+arf)-ra=6+i And (a6+arf)-f-(6+(l)=a. 
Hence, 

If the divisor is contained in every term of a compo\md divi- 
dend, it must be cancelled in each, 

Div. ab-\-ac bdh'-\-bdy aah'\-ay drx-{-dhx-\-dxy 

By a bd a dx 



Quot. 6-f c oA+y 



And if there are co-efficients, these must be divided, in each 
term aim. 
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Div. 6ab+l&ac 10dry+l6d l2hx+8 
By 3a 2d 4 



S6dm+Udx 
Id 



Quot. 264-4C 



3fcr-f-2 



121. On the other hand, if a compound expression contain- 
ing any factor in every termy be dimded by the other quantities 
connected by their signsy the quotient will be that factor. See the 
first part of the preceding article. 

Div. ab^aC'\~ah amh-^amx-{-amy 4ab-{-Say ahm-\-ahy 
By 6-j-c+fe h-^-x+y fc+^y *H-y 



Quot. a 



4a 



122. In division, as well as in multiplication, the caution 
must be observed, not to confound terms with factors. See 
Art. 99. 



Thu8(ab+ac) 
But (abxo^:) 
And {ab-^ac 
But (a^xoc 



li 



.a=64-c. (Art. 120.) 
a = aa6c-f-a = o^c. 
ib+c)=a. (Art. 121.) 
(6x0= (Mbc-^bc = aa. 



123. In division, the same rule is to be observed 
respecting the signs, as in multiplication ; that is, 
ip the divisor and dividend are both positive, or 
both negative, the quotient must be positive : ip 
one is positive and the other negative, the quo- 
TIENT MUST BE NEGATIVE. (Art. 105.) 

This is manifest from the consideration that the product of 
the divisor and quotient must be the same as the dividend. 



If+ax 
-ax 



b=:+ab 
6= —06 



+a6-r-+6=+a 



Div. 
By 



-|-aX -b^-ab 
-ax -6=+a6 

abx 8a - lOay 
-a -2a 



then 



-a6-7-+6= -a 
-a6-f--6=+a 
+a6-i--6= -a 



3aa;-6ay Qamxdh 
3a -2a 



Quot. -bx - 4+5y 



"Smxdhz^ -Shdm 
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124. If the letters of the divisor are not to bs found 
in the dividend, the division is expressed by writing 
the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a vul- 
gar fraction. 

xy d^x 

Thus xy-ra^z -^; and (d-a:) -J — A=-^ 

This is a method of denoting division, rather than an ai;tual 
performing of the operation. But the purposes of division 
may frequently be answered, by these fractional expressions. 
As they are of the same nature with other vulgar fractions, 
they may be added, subtracted, multiplied, -&c. See the 
next section. 

125. When the dividend is a compound qunntitv, the divi- 
sor may either be placed under the whole dividend, as in tht? 
preceding instances, or it may be repeated under each temiy 
taken separately. There are occasions when it will be con- 
venient to exchange one of these forms of expression for the 
other. 

fj I f* f% /» 
Thus b+c divided by or, is either—^, or -| — . 

' "^ X ^ X X 

a+b 
And o+fc divided by 2, is either ""o"", that is, half the sum 

L 

of a and b; or--!- 99 ^^^^ H ^^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^* 

For it is evident that half the sum of two or more quantities, 
is equal to the $um of ttieir halves. And the same principle 
is applicable to a third, fouith, fifth, or any other portion of 
the dividend. 

So also a-b divided by 2, is either " . , or - _ - . 

^ 2 2 2 

For half the difference of two quantities is equal to the dif- 
ference of their halves, 

a-2b+h a 2b h Sa-c Sa e 

So z, =i^ - m 4-«* And — — = — - - — -' 

126. If same of the letters m the divisor are in «ach term 
of the dividend, the fractional expression may be rendered 
more simple, by rejecting equal factors from (he num^ratoi 
and denominator. ^ 
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DiT. 


ttb 




dhx 


ohm- 


-Say 


ab+bs 


2am 


By 


ae , 
ah 


b 


dy 


ab 




by 


2xy 




hm- 


% 


am 


Quot 


, 01 


m ^^ 










— 




ae 


e 




b 






*y 



These reductions are made upon the principle, that a given 
divisor is contained in a given dividend^ just as many times, 
as double the divisor in double the dividend ; triple the di\4- 
Bor in triple the dividend, &c. See the reduction of fractions. 

127. If the divisor is in some of the terms of the dividend, 
but not in all ; tliose which contam ihe divisor may be divi- 
ded as in Art. 116, and the others set down in the form of a 
fraction. 

Thus (a6+^-T-A is either — ^, or — -I — , or b-A — . 

Div. dxy-^rx-hd 2ah-^ad'\'X bm-fSy 2my-j>({& 

By a: a -6 2m 

hd Sy 

Quot.dy+r-- -^Ty- 



128. The quotient of any quantity divided by itself or its 
equals is obviously n urdt. 

a . . j^iax , 4 J 6 . . a+b-3h ^ 
Thus-=1. And3- = i. Andjp=l. And-^-3-^ = l. 

Div. ax+x Sbd^Sd 4axy^4a+8ad Sab+S-Gm 
By X id 4a 3 

Quot.a+1 xy'-l+2d 



Cor. If the dividend is greater than the divisor, the quo- 
uent must be greater than a unit : But if the dividend is less 
tlian the divisor, the quotient must be less than aumt. 
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PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES. 

1 Divide ndby+6abx -- lSbbm+24b, by 6fc- 

2 Divide 1 6a - 1 2+8y+4 - 20adx+m, by 4. 

8. Divide (a-.2fc)x(8m+y)xar, by (a-2fc)x(8m4.y) 

4. Divide ahd - 4ad+Say - a, by M - 4^4-8^ - 1. 

5. Divide ax - ry+ad - 4my - 6+0^ by - a. 

6. Divide amy+imy - mxy-\'am - d, by - dmy. 

7. Divide ord - 6a+2r - M+6, by Sarcf. 

8. Divide Box - 8+23^+4 - 6%, by icuy. 

129. From the nature of division it is evident, that the 
value of the quotient depends both on the divisor and the 
dividend. With a given divisor, the greater the dividend, 
the greater the quotient. And with a given dividend, the 
grjeater the divisor, the less the quotient. In several of the 
succeeding parts of algebra, particularly the subjects of frac- 
tions, ratios, and proportion, it will be important to be able 
to ^letermine what change will be produced in the quotient, 
by increasing or diminishing either the divisor or the dividend. 

If the given dividend be 24, and the divisor 6 ; the quotient 
will be 4. But this same dividend may be supposed to be 
multiplied or divided by some other number, before it is 
divided by 6. Or the divisor may be multiplied or divided 
by some other number, before it is used in dividing 24. In 
each of these cases, the quotient will be altered. 

130. In the first place, if the given divisor is contained in 
the given dividend a certain number of times, it is obvious 
that the same divisor is contained. 

In double that dividend, iioice as many times ; 
In tripk the dividend, thrice as many times, &c. 

That is, if the divisor remains the same, multiplying the 
dividend by any quantity, is, in effect, multiplying the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus, if the constant divisor is 6, then 24-7>6=:4 the 
quotient 

Multiplying the dividend by 2, 2 X 24-2-6 =2x4 

Multiplying by any number n, n X 24-7-6 =n x 4 



/ 
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131. Secondly, if the given divisor is contained in the 
given dividend a certain number of times, the same divisor 
is contained, 

In half that dividend, half as many times ; 

In one third of the dividend, one third as many times, &c. 

That is, if the divisor remains the same, dividing the dm- 
dend by any other quantity, is, in effect, dividing the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus 84^6=4 

Dividing the dividend by 2, {24-^6=0 

Dividing by n, -^24-^-6= ^4 

132. Thirdly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain nmnber of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend, . 

Ttpice that divisor is contained only half as many times ; 
Tftree times the divisor is contained one third as many tim^s. 

That is, if the dividend remains the same, multiplying the 
divisor by any quantity, is, in effect, dividing the quotient by 
that quantity. 

Thus 24-5-6=4 

Multiplying the divisor by 2, 24-r2 x6=4 

Multiplying by w, 24-rn X 6 = S 

133. Lastly, if the given divisor is contained in the given 
dividend a certain number of times, then, in the same divi- 
dend, 

Half tb it divisor is contained ttoice as many times ; 

One third of the divisor is contained thrice as many times. 

That is, if the dividend remauis the same, dividing the divi- 
sor by any other quantity, ia, in effect, multiplying the quotient 
by that quantity. 

Thus 24-2-6=4 

Dividing the divisor by 2, 24-f- j6=2 x4 

Dividing by n, 24-f.i6 =n X 4 

For the method of performing division, when the divisor 
and dividend are both compound quantities^ see one of the fol« 
lo<iring sections. 
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FRACTIONS.* 

Art. 184. EXPRESSIONS in the form of fractions occur 
more frequently in Algebra than in arithmetic. Most in- 
stances in division belong to this class. Indeed the numera- 
tor of every fraction may be considered as a dlddend^ of 
which the denominator is a divisor. 

According to the common definition in arithmetic, the 
denominator shows into what parts an integral unit is sup- 
posed to be divided ; and the numerator shows how many 
of these parts belong to the fraction. But it makes no dif- 
ference, whether the whole of the numerator is divided by 
the denominator ; or*only one of the integral units is divided^ 
and then the quotient taken as many times as the number of 
units in the numerator. Thus J is the same as |-{- j-|-j. 
A fourth part of three dollars, is equal to three fourths of one 
dollar. 

135. The value of a fraction, is the quotient of the nume- 
rator divided by the denominator. 

Thus the value of - is S. The Value of — is a. 

2 b 

From this it is evident, that whatever changes are made 

in the terms of a fraction ; if the quotient is not altered, the 

value remains the same. For any fraction, therefore, we 

may substitute any other fraction which will give the same 

quotient. 

m. 4 10 46a Sdrx 6+2 « j? ,u ♦• * • 
Thu8-= — = — =-——=■—!—, &c. For the quotient m 

2 5 26a 4drx 3+1 ^ 

each of these instances is 2. 

136. As the value of a fraction is the quotient of the nu- 
merator divided by the denominator, it is evident from Ajt. 
128, that when the numerator is equal to the denominator, the 
value of the fraction is a unit ; when the numerator is less 

* Hortlay't Mathematici, Camus' Arithmetic, Elmeiy^cm, Euler, Samidcrson, 
ftiid LudUun. 
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thau the denominator, the value is less than a xmit; and when 
the numerator is greater than the denominator, the value is 
greater than a umt. 

The calculations in fractions depend on a few general 
principles, which will here be stated in connexion with each 
other. 

137. If the denommatar of a fraction remains the samcy muU 
Hplymg the numerator by any quantityy is muUiplying the 
VALUE by that qiuintity ; and dividing the numeratory is dividing 
the value. For the niunerator and denominator are a divi- 
dend and divisor, of which the value of the fraction is the 
quotient. And by Art. 130 and 131, multipljdng the divi- 
dend is in effect multiplying the quotient, and dividing tha 
dividend is dividing th^ quotient. 

Thus m the fractions ±, 1^ 1^ l^Sic 

a a a a 

The quotients or values are 6, 36, 7bdy ^, &c. 

Here it will be seen that, while the denominator is not 
altered, the value of the fraction is multipUed or divided by 
the same quantity as the numerator. 

Cor. With a given denominator, the greater the niune- 
rator, the greater will be the value of the fraction ; and, on the 
other hand, the greater the value, the greater the numerator. 

138. If the numerator remains the samey multiplying the de^ 
nominator by any qu^mtity^ is dividing the value by that quarUity; 
and divuiUng the denominator^ is multiplying the value. For 
multiplying the divisor is dividing the quotient ; and dividing 
the divisor is multiplying the quotient. (Art. 132, 133.) 

r ,1 r ,' 24ab Mab 24ab 24ab « 
lo the fracuons _, _, ^^ _, &c. 

The values are 4a, 2a, 8a, 24a, &c. 

Cor. With a given numerator, the greater the denominator, 
the less will be the value of the fraction ; and the less the 
value, the greater the denominator. 

139. From the last two articles it follows, that dividing the 
numerator by any quantity, will have the same effect on the 
value of the fraction, as multiplying the derwminator by that 
quantity ; and multiplying the numerator will have the same 
effect, as dknding the denominator. 
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140. It is also evideut from the preceding articles, that iv 

THE ^UMF.RATOR AND DENOMINATOR BE BOTH MULTIPLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, BY THE SAME QUANTITr,«THE VALUE OF 
THE FRACTION WILL NOT BE ALTERED. 

-_, bx abx Sbx ibx iabx ^ ^^ . ', * 

Thus T =— r =-5t =-nr="T~r > &c* 'or in each of 
00 36 io iab ' 

these instances the quotient is x. 

141. Any integral quantity may, without alterin g its value, 
be thrown into the fonh of a fraction, by multiplying the 

Quantity into the proposed denominator, and taking the pro- 
uct for a numerator. 

Thus „=5=^=^=^, &c. For the quotient 
of each of these is a. 

Sod+k^^. And r+1 ^^^r^*-. 

142. There is nothing, perhaps, in the calculation^ of alge«- 
braic fractions, which occasions more perplexity to a learner, 
than the positive and negative signs. The changes in these 
are so frequent, that it is necessary to become familiar with 
the principles on which they are made. The use of the sign 
which is prefixed to the dividing line, is to show whether the 
value of the whole fraction is to be added to, or subtracted 
from, the other quantities with which it is connected. (ArC 
48.) This sign, therefore, has an influence on the several 
terms taken collectively. But in the numerator and de- 
nominator, each sign affects only the single term to which it 
is applied. 

Tlie value of-r is a. (Art. 135.) But this will become 

negative, if the sign - be prefixed to the fraction. 

-_, afr _ oft 

Thus y+-r =j/+a» Buty — r =y-a. 

So that changing the sign which is before the whole frac- 
tion, has the effect of changing the value from positive to 
negative, or from negative to positive. 

Next, suppose the. sign or signs of the moiiefYitor to be 
changed. 

By Art. 128,-t =+a. But ^=-0. 
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And 



ab'-bc 



--ab+bc 
=4-fl^^. But ~ — =-o-|-c. 



That is, by changing all the signs of the numerator, the 
value of the fraction is changed from positive to negative, or 
the contrary. 

Again, suppose the sign of the denominator to be changed. 
As before -7 =+a. But — r=-o. 

143. We have then, this general proposition; If the 

SIGN PREFIXED TO A FRACTION, OR ALL THE SIGNS OF THE 
17UMERAT0R, OR ALL THE SIGNS OF THE DENOMINATOR BE 
CHANGED ; THE VALUE OF THE FRACTION WILL BE CHANGED, 
FROM POSITIVE TO NEGATIVE, OR FROM NEGATIVE TO POSI- 
TIVE. 

From this is derived another important principle. As each 
of the changes mentioned here is from positive to negative, 
or the contrary ; if any tteo of them be made at the same 
time, they vnU bcdance each other. 

Thus by changing the sign of the numerator, 

— =4-fl becomes -Z — = — a. 
b b 

But, by changing both the numerator and denominator, it 

becomes-! — =+«> where the positive value is restored. 
"b 

By changing the sign before the fraction, 
y+~ =y+^ becomes y - !L =y - a. 

But by changing the sign of the numerator also, it becomes 

y-^1-— where the quotient -a is to be subtracted from y, 
b 

or which is the same thing, (Art. 81,) -f-^ is to be added, 
maddng y-^a as at first. Hence, 

144. If ALL THE SIGNS BOTH OF THE NUMERATOR AND 
DENOMINATOR, OR THE SIGNS OF ONE OF THESE WITH THE 
SIGN PREFIXED TO THE WHOLE FRACTION, BE CHANGED AT 
THE SAME TIME, THE VALUE OF THE FRACTION WILL NOT BE 
ALTERED. ' 



' If 
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^ 6 -6 -6 6 

•*°° -8- 2 -~2-~ -2-"'- 

Hence the quotient in division may be set down in difiercnt 

ft ■— £ IK C 

ways. Thus (a - c)-f^, is either -r ^ — r-, ^ r "" r* 

The latter method is the most common. See the exam- 
ples in Art. 127. 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS. 

145. From the principles which have been stated, are de 
rived the rules for the reduction of fractions, which are sub- 
stantially the same in algebra, as in arithmetic. 

A FRACTION MAT BE REDUCED TO LOWER TERMS, BT DiVI- 
DINO BOTH THE NUMERATOR AND DENOMINATOR, BY ANT QUAN- 
TITY WHICH WILL DIVIDE THEM WITHOUT A REMAINDER. 

According to Art. 140, this will not alter the value of the 
fiaction. 

^. ab a ^ .6dm Sm ^ ,7m 1 

Tii^:s=7 ^^8^=^- ^^7;;s;=7 

In the last example, both parts of the fraction are divided 
by the numerator. 

. . a+be «.I^* ^,«v 4 ,«'»»+^ « 

If a letter is in every term, both of the numerator and de 
nominator, it may be cancelled, for this is dividing by that 
letter. (Art. 120.) 

Som-l-ay Smj-y dry+dy ^r+l 
^^^ ad+flA= d+li' dlvy^dy h^ 

If the numerator and denominator be divided by the rreai" 
€il common meofure, it is evident that the Q-action will be 
reduced to the lowest terms. For the method of finding the 
greatest common measure, see Sec. xvi. 

146. Fractions of different denominators mat be rb- 

DUCED to a common DENOMINATOR, BT MULTIPLYING EACB 
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NUMERATOR INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS EXCEPT ITS OWN, 
FOR A NEW NUMERATOR ; AND ALL THfi DENOMINATORS TO- 
GETHER, FOR A COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

Ex. 1. Reduce % and ^ and — to a common denominator. 

b d y 

axdxy=aiy ) 

cxbxy=d^ \ the three numerators. 

mxhxd=mbd ) 

hxd Xy=bdy the common denominator. 

The fractions reduced are , ,", and -2r, and --— . 

bay bay bdy 

■\ 

Here it will be seen, that the reduction consists in multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of each fraction, into 
all the other denominators. This does not alter the value. 
(Art. 140.) 

*. Reduce*, and ?^, and ?£. 
Sm g y 

8. Reduce z^ and -, and J^xi. 
Sr a? d+h 

4. Reduce — --, and -. 

o-|-6 a-b 

After the fractions have been reduced to a common de- 
nominator, they may be brought to lower terms, by the rule in 
the last article, if there is any quantity which will divide the 
denominator, and all the numerators without a remainder. 

An integer and a fraction, ar^ easily reduced to a common 
denominator. (Art 141.) 

Thus a and - are equal to- and ^, or f£ and -.. 
c I c c c 

And 0, 5, ±, i are equal to ^, Hf, ^ *? 
my my my my my 

147. To REDUCE AN IMPROPER FRACTION TO A MIXED 
QUANTITY, DIVIDE THE NUMERATOR BT THE DENOMINATOR, 

in Art. 127. 

Thus 2H^!i±i=a+m+J. 
b 
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Rednce -^ , to a mixed quantity. 

For the reduction of a mixed quantity to an improper frac- 
tion, see Art. 150. And for the reduction of a compound 
fraction to a simple one, see Art. 160. 

ADDITION OF FRACTIONS. 

148. In adding fractions, we miay either write them one 
after the other, with their signs, as in the addition of integers, 
or we may incorporate them into a single fraction, by the fol- 
lowing rule : 

Reduce the fractions to a common denominator, 
biake the signs before them all positive, and then a^d 
their numerators. 

The common denominator shows into what parts the inte- 
gral unit is supposed to be divided ; and the numerators show 
the number of these parts belonging to each of the fractions 
{Art. 134.) Therefore the numerators taken together shoir 
the whole number of parts in all the fractions. 

Tu 2 1 , 1 . ,3 1,1,1 

Therefore, ^+^=1+1+^+^+1=^. 
> 7^7 7^7 ^7 ^7 ^7 7 

The numerators are added, according to the rules for the 
addition of integers. (Art. 69, &c.) It is obvious that the 
sum is to be placed over the common denominator. To 
avoid the perplexity which might be occasioned by the signs, 
it will be expedient to make those prefixed to the fractions 
uniformly positive. But in doing this, care must be taken 
not to alter the value. This will be preserved, if all the signs 
in the numerator are chan^d at the same time with that be- 
fore the fraction. (Art. 144.) 

Ex. 1. Add—- and-, of a pound. Ans. -X-or—-. 
16 T5 ^ 16 16 

It is as evident that 1%, and 1^ of a pound, are iV of a 
pound, as that 2 ounces and 4 ounces, are 6 ounces. 

ft. Add - and 1. First reduce them to a common denorai 
6 d 

nator. They will then be — and -i , and their sum -i-^- 

bd ha , bd 
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S. Given^ and-?^ to find their mim. 

d Sh Sdh Sdh Sdh 

4.iaiid ^b^m_a, ^b+m _ay ^bd+dm 
d y d y dy 

y -m -vwiy -my"" - tny »ny * 

6 ^ and * _ flg-qt+g6+t^ ^ gg+t^ (Art.77.) 

7, Addl^to— . 8. Add "J-toZl^. Ans. -6. 
d m-r 2 7-S 

149. For many purposes, it is sufficient to add fractions in 
the same manner as inte^rs are added, by writing them one 
after another with their signs. (Art. 60.) 

Thus the sum of ?. andi and ^ A,i8 ?!.+^ -^ 

y 2m b y 2m 

In the same manner, fractions and integers may be added. 

The smn of a and — and 3m and -— , is a+^m^ — - — . 

y r ' * y r 

150. Or the integer may be mcarporated with the fraction, 
by converting the former into a fraction, and then adding die 
numerators. See Art. 141. ^ 

-,, - 6 . a 6 am 6 am+6 

The sum of a and -, isrr^ — = — = — i— • 

m I'm m ^ m m 

r^ ^^, :.H-<*. SdmSdy+h+d 

The sum of Sd and --^—,18 OLTX.. 

m-y >»-y 

Incorporatmg an integer with a fraetion, is the same as re- 
ducing a mixed qxumtUy to an improper fraction. For a mixed 
quantity is an integer and a fraction. In arithmetic, these 
are generally placed together, without any sign between 
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them. But in algebra, they are distinct terma. Thus SJ is 
2 and I, which is the same as 2-|-i- 

Ex. 1. Reduce o-f- to an improper fraction. Ans. — ^---. 

h 

S. Reduce m+d--jL Ans. hm-dm+dh-dd-r 



8. Reduce 1+^ Ans. tti 4. Reduce 1-A 

Ob m 

5. Reduce b+ ^ . 6. Reduce 8+?4^- 



SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS 

/51. The methods of performing subtraction in algebra, 
depend on the pnnciple, that adding a negative quantity is 
equivalent to subtracting a positive one ; and v. v. (Art. 81.) 
For the subtraction of fractions, then, we have the following 
simple rule. Change the fraction to be subtracted, 

FROM POSITIVE TO NEGATIVE, OR THE CONTRARY, AND THEN 

PROCEED AS IN ADDITION. (Art. 148.) In making the re- 
quired change, it will be expedient to alter, in some instances^ 
the signs of the numerator, and in others, the sign before the 
dividing luie, (Art. 143,) so as to leave the Mtter always 
afiirmative. 

Ex. 1. Frwn f, subtract A. 

b wi 

First change — , the fraction to be subtracted, to H-, 

m m 

Secondly, reduce the two fractions to a common denoini- 

nat(M', making, -— and II — , 

bm Im 

Thirdly, the sum of the numerators am - 6fc, placed over 
the common denominator, gives the answer, — ^ — . 

2. From ttS. subtract * Ans. '^'^y-*^ 
r d or 

8. Fiom i. subtract i± Ans. «y-<fa'+*». 
m - y my 

6« 
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4. From ±t^ subtract ?iz!l Ans- 1!^. 

6, From *Z^ subtract - 1 Ans. ^"^y+fa> 
m y my 

6. From i!X- subtract ,-1—. 7. From £ subtract 1. 
a m a b 

152. Fractions may also be 8abtr2u:tedy like integers, by 
setting them down, after their signs are changed, without re- 
ducing them to a common denmninator. 

From * subtract - *±1 Ans. * +H£ 
m y my 

In the same manner, an integer may be subtracted from 
a fraction, or a fraction from an integer. 

From a subtract t Ans. ari. 

m m 

153. Or the integer may be incorporated with the fraction^ 
as in Art. 150. 

Ex. 1. From * subtract m. Ans. - - m=*Z^. 

y y y 

2. From 4a+*. subtract Sa- *. Ans. ^^+^^+H 

c d cd 

5. From l-f*Z£ subtract £zi Ans.±li*Z^ 

' d d d 

4. Froma+5?i-^ subtract 8a - M-—- 
^^2 ^3 



MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

164. By the definition of multiplication, multiplying by a 
fraction is taking apart of the multiplicand, as many times as 
there are like parts of an unit in the multiplier. (Art. 90.) 
Now ihe denominator of a fraction shows into what parts the 
integral unit is supposed to be divided ; and the numerator 
shows how many of those parts belong to the given fraction. 
In multiplying by a fraction, therefore, the multiplicand is 
to be divided into such parts, as are denoted by the denoin- 
mator ; and then one of these parts is to be repeated, as 
many tunes, as is required by the numerator. 
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Suppose a if to be multiplied by -.. 

4 

Mm 

A fourth part of a is •^- 

4 



Sa 



This taken S times is f 4.?-l1= — (Art. 148 ) 

4^4^4 4 ^ ' 

Again, suppose jr- is to be multiiAied by j* 

One fourth of ^ is ^. (Art. 138.) 

This taken 8 thnes is ^+^^. J= », 

the product required. 

In a similar manner, any fractional multiplicand may be 
divided into parts, by multiplying the denominator ; and one 
of the parts may be repeated, by multiplying the numerator. 
We have then Uie following rule : 

155. To MULTIPLY FRACTIOKS, MULTIPLT THE ITUMUJU 
TORS TOGETHER, FOR A NEW NUMERATOR, AND THE DENOMI- 
NATORS TOGETHER, FOR A NEW DENOMINATOR. 

Ex. 1. Multiply — into- — Product^ — 



2. Multiply ?±^ into -i^. Product ^"^^f" , 
^ "^ y 111-2 my^zy 

p 8. Multiply i2i_l_ ^u> ^^y Prodact 'i^^j^' 

v.; -*• Mult. ^»tolg. 6. Mule -j^ mto|. 

156. The method of multiplying is the same, when there 
are more than two fractions to be multiplied together. 

Multiply together p J» and — Product ^. 



For^xtis^by the last article f^, and this into ? 10 ^. 
6 a ba y bay 

t.MTdtiply*!^*-i,*,and * : Rod««t*f**-Jf*i 



\ 
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S. Mult. ?+?, i and J-. .4. Mult. ^,^, and ' 
n ' h r+2 hy' d+l 7 

157. The multiplication may sometimes be shortened, by 
rejecting equal factors, from the numerators and denomina- 
tors. 

1. Multiply - into - and -. Product — • 

^ r ft y ry 

Here a, being in one of the numerators, and in one of the 
denominators, may be omitted. If it be retained, the product 

will be — . But this reduced to lower terms, by Art. 145, 
ary 

dh 

will become — as before. 

2. Multiply — into !? and ^. Product ^. 

^^ m Sa 2d 6 

It is necessary that the factors rejected from the numera- 
tors be exactly equal to those which are rejected from the 
denominators. In the last example, a being in two of the 
numerators, and in only one of the denominators, must be re- 
tained in one of the numerators. 

3. Multiply ^ into ?X Product ^!^±^, 

y ah ah 

Here, though the same letter a is in one of the numerators, 
and in one of the denominators, yet as it is not in every term 
of the numerator, it must not be cancelled. 

4. Multiply?!!?!^ into i^nd?:. 

h m 5a 

If any difficulty is found, in making these contractions, it 
ijvill be better to perform the multiplication, without omitting 
any of the factors ; and to reduce the product to lower terms 
afterwards. 

158. When a fraction and an integer are multiplied to- 
gether, the numerator of the fraction is multiplied into the 
integer. The denominator is not altered ; except in cases 
where division of the denominator is substituted for muliipli- 
cation of the numerator, according to Art. 139. 



\ 
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Thui0X-=-. For a=i! ; and ^X-=-. 

159. A FRACTION IS MULTIPLIED INTO A QUANTITY EQUAL 
TO ITS DENOMINATOR, BY CANCELLING THE DENOMINATOR. 

Thus txh=a. For -X*=— • But the letter 6, being 
b b b 

in both the numerator and denominator, may be set aside. 
(Art 145.) 

So J!Lx(a-j()=Sm. And^±!^x(8+m)=H-8d. 

On the same principle^ a fraction is multiplied into any 
factor in its denominator, by cancelling that factor. 

160. From the definition of multiplication by a fraction, it 
fellows that what is commonly called a eampcnind JracHon,* 

ia the product of two or more fractioiuL Thus z^oi^ia^ 

4 b 

^X% For,r of ?,isiof- taken three times, that isL 
4 6 4 r 4 i » "> 

^+^, 4-^. • But this is the same as 1 multipliedby ~. 

(Art. 154.) 

Hence, reducing a compound fraction into a Hnyile one^ it the 
iome as multiplying fractions hUo each other. 

Ex. 1. Reduce Z. of -J1-. Ans. ^, . 

7 jqpi 76+14 

«. Reduce ^ofiof ^A. Ans. Jtt^. 
3 5 2a-m 30a -15m 

S. Reduce . of ~ of -- — -. Ans. 
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* By a eompound fraction is meant ■ fraction qf a fraction, and not a ftactian v 
whosa mimerator or denominator is a compound quantity. \ 
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161. The expression ia» 16, ^y, &c. are equivalent to 

^ *, §. For fa is fofo, which is equal to ^Xa=^^ 
3 6 7 S S 

(Art 168.) So ii=ix*=-. 

DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

163. To DIVIDE ONE FRACTION BY ANOTHER, INVERT TpE 
DIVISOR, AND THEN PROCEED AS IN MULTIPLICATION. (Art 
155.) 

Ex. 1. Divide thjl Ans. 2x-=?^. 

b d b c be 

To understand the reason of the rule, let it be premised, 
that the product of any fraction into the same fraction inverted^ 
is always a unit. 

Thus «xi=?!j=i. And -A.xAi:2.=i. 

h a ah h^y d 

But a quantity is not altered by multiplying it by a unit 
Therefore, if a dividend be multiplied, first into the diviscur 
inTCTtcd, and then into the divisor itself, the last product wiU 
be equal to the dividend. Now, by the definition, (art. 115,) 
'* division is finding a quotient, which multiplied into the di- 
visor will produce the dividend.*' And as the dividend mul- 
tiplied into the divisor inverted is such a quantity, the quo- 
tient is truly found by the rule. 

This explanation will probably be best understood, by at- 
tending to the examples. In several which follow, the proof 
of the division will be given, by multiplying the quotient into 
the divisor. This will present, at one view, the dividend 
multiplied into the inverted divisor, and into the divisor itself. 

2. Divide ^ by B. Ans. ^,x|j-=^. 

Proof. '!S,x-=— . the dividend. 
6dh y 2d 

8. Divide ^ by ^. Ans. f±^x 1=2+^ 
r y r 5d 6dr 

Proof. a±^x5^=f±^. 

5dt y r 
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4. Divide ^hs^ Ans. i^x-?-=^ 
X a X 4kr rx 

Proof. f!^X—=— the dividend. 
rx a X. 

6. Divide i«l by i?L Ana. i5^xB?=^ 

6. Divide f*±l by H*zl. 7. Divide *Z^ by _?_ 

163. When a fraction is divided by an iinttger, the denomi- 
Mrtor of the fraction is multiplied into the integer. 

Thus the quotient of - divided by w, is _. 

h bm 

For m=!?; and by the last article, ?^!!!=fx-=— 

1 h \ b m bm * 

a-i^ a^b^h ah-bh 4 24 8 

In fractions, multiplication is made to perform the ofBce 
<rf division ; because division in the usual form often leaves a 
troublesome remainder : but there is no remainder in muiti* 
plication. In many cases, there are methods of shortening 
the operation. But these will be suggested by practice, 
without the aid of particular rules. 

164 By the definition, (art. 49,) "the reciprocal of a 
quantity, is the quotient arising from dividing a unit by that 
quantity.** 

Therefore the reciprocal of - is l^i=l X--=*. That is, 

b baa' 

The reciprocal of a fraction is the fraction inverted. 

Thus the reciprocal o( is Htzy. ; the reciprocal of 

^ m+y b ' ^ 

^ is JL or Sy; the reciprocal of I is 4. Hence the recip- 

rocal of a fraction whose numerator is 1, is the denominator 
of the fraction. 

11 
Thus the reciiNX)cal of — is a ; of — -, is o-j-i, See 
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65. A fraction sometimes occurs in the numerator or de- 
nominator of another fraction, as t^ It is often convenient, 

b 

in the course of a calculation, to transfer such a fraction, 
from the numemtor to the denominator of the principal frac- 
tion, or the contrary. That this may be done without alter- 
ing the value, if the fraction transferred be inverted^ is evi- 
dent from the following principles : 

First, Dividing by a fraction, is the same as muliq>lying by 
the fraction inverted. (Art. 162.) 

Secondly, Dividing the numerator of a fraction has the 
same effect on the value, as multiplying the denominator; and 
^ multiplying the numerator has the same effect, as dividing 
the deuiominator. (Art. 139.) 

Thus in the expression 1? the numerator of ~ is multiplied 

X X 

into }. But the value will be the same, if, instead of multi- 
plpng the numerator, we divide the denominator by J, that is, 
multiply the denominator by |. 

Therefore 1"= *. So ^=!*. 

X ix iin m 

And Jl=_J_-=_V And fL:f =iiri*. 

166. Multiplying the nrxmeratOTy is in effect multiplying the 
vaiue of the fraction. (Art, 137.) On this principle, a frac- 
tion may be cleared of a fractional co-efficient which occurs 
m its numerator. 

Thu8 L«=lx-=^. Andi?=lxl=l 
b b h bb y5y6y 

And i*±if=lx^=^. And ^=^ 
m 3 m dm 5a 20a 

On the other hand, ^=?-X-=^. 

Tx 1 X X 

And ?.=lx?=*-?. And_if_=JfL. 
3y 3 y y bd-^Sx d-^-x 

167. But multiplying the denominatoi\ by another fraction, 
a in effect dividing the value ; (Art. 138.) that is, it is multi^ 
plying the value by the fraction inverted. The principal frac- 
tion may therefore be cleared of a fractional co-efficient, 
which occtus in its denominator. 
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4 

mLx ^-^ .3 a^5 5a a . a 7a 

ly Sy 4m 4iii 

On the other hand, -2= A. 

And Sy+3da?^ y+da: ,^^ 8x^ j^ 

67. i. The numerator or the denominator of a fraction, 
may be itself a fraction. The expression may be reduced to 
a more simple form, on the principles which have been applied 
ill the preceding cases. 
a 

^. b a c ad 



y X r nr 



ft 



SECTION VII. 



SIMPLE EaUATIONS. 

Art. 168. The subjects of the preceding sections are m- 
iroductory to what may be considered the peculiar province 
of algebra, the investigation of the values of unknown quan- 
tities, by means of equc^ions. 

An equation is a proposition, expressing in aloebraic 
characters, the equality between one quantity or set 
or quantities and another, or between different ex- 

7 
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FEE8STON8 FOR THE SAME QUANTITY.^ ThuS ar-}-a=&4-^ ^ 

an equation, in which die suni of x and a, is equal to the sun> 
of b and c. The quantities on the two sides of the sign of 
equality, are sometimes called the memberg of the equation ; 
the several terms on the left constituting the first member, 
and those on the rights the second member.' 

169. The object aimed at, in what is called the resolution 
or reduction of an equation, is to find the value of the unknovm 
quantity. In the first statement of the conditions of a problem, 
the known and unknown quantities are frequently thrown 
promiscuously together. To find the value of that which is 
required, it is necessary to bring it to stand by itself, while 
all the others are on the opposite side of the equation. But 
in doing this, care must be taken not to destroy the equation, 
by rendering the two members unequal. Many changes 
may be made in the arrangement of the terms, without af- 
fecting the equaUty of the sides. 

170. The reduction of an equation consists, then, 
in bringing the unknown quantity by itself, on one 
side, and all the known quantities on the other side, 
without destroying the equation. 

To effect this, it is evident that one of the members must 
be as much increased or diminished as the other. If a quan- 
tity be added to one, and not to the otlier, the equality will 
be destroyed. But the members will remain equal ; 

If the same or equal quantities be added to each. Ax. 1. 
If the same or equal quantities be subtracted from each. Ax. 2. 
If each be multiplied by the same or equal quantities. Ax. 3. 
If each be divided by the same or equal quantities. Ax. 4. 

171. It may be farther observed that, in general, if the 
unknown quantity is connected with others by addition, mul- 
tiplication, division, &c. the reduction is made by a contrary 
process. If a known quantity is added'io the unknown, the 
equation is reduced by subtraction. If one is multiplied by 
the other, the reduction is effected by division, &c. The 
reason of this will be seen, by attending to the several cases 
in the following articles. The knovm quantities may be ex- 
pressed either by letters or figures. The unknovm quantity 
IS represented by one of the last letters of the alphabet, g^n- 
•wdly ^9 Vi or z. (Art 27.) The principal reductions to 



* See Note D. 
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be considered in this section, are those which are effected bj 
transposUumy mtUtipliccaion^ and dmsion. These ought to be 
made perfectly familiar, as one or more of them will be ne* 
cessary, in the resolution of almost every equation. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

172. In the equation • 

ar-7=9, 
the number 7 being connected with the unknown quantity x 
by the sign-, the one is subtracted from the other. To re- 
duce the equation by a contrary process, let 7 be added to 
both sides. It then becomes 

«- 7+7=9+7. 

The equality of the members is preserved, because one ii 
as much increased as the other. (Axiom 1.) But on one # 
side, we have - 7 and + 7. As these eu:e equal, and have 
contrary, signs, they balance each other^ and may be cancel- 
led. (Art. 77.) The equation will then be 

:t=9+7.' 
Here the value of x is found. It is shown to be equal to 
9+7, that is to 16. T^e equation is therefore reduced. 
The unknown quantity is on one side by itself and all the 
known quantities on the other side. 

In the same manner, if x - &=a 

Adding 6 to both sides x- &+fr=a+b 

And cancelling ( - 6+6) xzzo^b. 

Here it will be seen that the last equation is thc^ same ai 

the first, except that 6 is on the opposite side, with a contra* 

ry sign. 

Next suppose y+c=(2. 

Here c is <idded to the unknown quantity y. To reduce the 
equatioii by a contrary process, let c be subtracted from both 
fiddesi^ that is, let - c, be applied to both sides. We then havB 

j/+c-<?=«i-«v 
The equality of the members is not affected, because one 
is as much diminished as the other. When (+6-^) is can- 
celled, the equation is reduced, and is 

y=djcr 

This is the same as y+c=(I, except that e has been trans- 
posed, and has received a contrary sign. We hence obtain 
the following general rule : 
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1*78. When known quantities are connected with thr 
unknown quantity bt the sign + or -, the equation is 
eeduced by transposing the known quantities to 
the other side, and prefixing the contrart^bign. 

This is called reducing an ^njation by addition or subtract 
ticnj because it is, in effect, a^^ding or subtracting certain 

Juantities, to or from, each of the members. 
Jx. 1. Reduce the equation a?4-36-w»==A-rf 

Transposing+Si, we have x - m= A- d - 3& ^ 

And transposing - m, x=zh-d- Sb'{'fn. 

174. When several terms on the same side of an equation 
are alike^ they may be united in one, by the rules for reduc- 
tion m addition. (Art. 72 and 74.) 

Ex. 2. Reduce the equation a?-f 56 - 4fc=7& 

Transposing 56 - 4& a?= 76 - 66+4A 

Uniting 76 - 66 in one term a?=264-4A. 

175. The unknown quantity must also be transposed, 
whenever it is on both sides of the equation. It is not mate- 
rial on which side it is finally placed. For if :c=:3, it is evi- 
dent that S=x. It may be well, however, to bring it on that 
side, where it will have the afSrmative sign, when the equa- 
tion is reduced. 

Ex. 3. Reduce the equation 2x'\-2h=h-\'d-^3x 

By transposition 2A - A - d:=Sx - 2ar 

And fc-d=ap. 

176. When the same fcrm, with the same sign, is on oppo^ 
Ale sides -of the equation, instead of transposing, we may eX" 
punge it from each. For this is only subtracting the same 
quantity from equal quantities. (Ax. 2.) 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equation x-\'Sh-\'d=zb'\-Sh-\'7d 

Expunging SA X'{-d=b'\'7d 

And x=b+6d. 

177. As all the terms of an equation may be transposed, 
or supposed to be transposed; and it is immaterial which 
member is written first ; it is evident that the signs of all the 
terms may be changed^ without affecting the equality. 

Thus, if we have a:-6=rf-a 

Then by transposition - d-[-a= 7 x +6 

Or, inverting the members - X'\-b=z -d-j-a. 

178. If all the terms on one side of an equation be trans- 
posed, each member will be equal to 
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\ 
Thus, if ap+6=d, then x+i -(1=01 

It is frequently convenient to reduce an equation to this 
form, in wliich the positive and negative terms balance each 
other. In the example just given, x-\-b is balanced by - d. 
For in the first of the two equations, x-^-b is equal to d. 
Ex. 6. Reducea+2a:-8=:6-4+ar4.a. 

6. Reduce y-\'ab - fem=a-|-2y - ab-^-hm. 

7. Reduce A+8d+7a?=:8 -6)1+60: -(i+fc. 

8. Reduce bh+2l - 4x+d=z 12 - Sx+d - 7bh. 

REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY MULTIPLICATION* 

179. The unknown quantity, instead of being connected 
with a known quantity by the sign -f* or -, may be dividid 

by it, as in the equation — =6. 

a 

Here the reduction cannot be made, as in the preceding 
instances, by transposition. But if both members be multi- 
plied by 0, (Art. 170,) the equation will become, 

x^zob. 

Far a fraction ii midHplied irUo its denommatoTi by removing 
the denomnator. This has been proved from the properties 
of fractions. (Art. 159.) It is also evident firom the sixth 
axiom. 

Thusir=?^=?^=(i±^)2<^=^£±^^&c. For in each 
a 3 a-f 6 c^+o 

of these instances, x is both multiplied and divided by the 
same quantity ; and this makes no alteration in the value. 
Hence, 

180. When the unknown quantity is DIVIDED by a 

KNOWN QUANTITY, tHE EQUATION IS REDUCED BY MULTI- 
PLYING EACH SIDE BY THIS KNOWN QUANTITY. 

The same transpositions are to be made in this case, as in 
the preceding examples. It must be observed also, that evern 
term of the equation is to be multiplied. For the several 
tenns in each member constitute a compound multiplK^and^ 
which is to be multiplied according to Art. 98. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation i-|-a=i-}-(l 

Multiplying both sides by c 



The product is «-4.ac=:&e-|-ci( 

And ^ * «=bc-|-ed-oe. 
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2. Reduce the equation fZ — 1-5=:20 

Multiplying by 6 ar - 4+30 = 1 20 

And jr=120+4-S0=94 

S. Reduce the equation ^dssh 

Multiplying by a+b (Art. 100.) x+adJ^bdsiah+bh. 
And xz=:(di-^bh ^ai^-bd. 

181. WTien the unknown quantity is in the demmntUor of 
a fraction, the reduction is made in a similar manner, by mul- 
tiplying the equatioiii by this denominator. 

Ex. 4. Reduce the equaticm --2 — 4-''^=® 

10 -X 

Multiplying by 10 - a? 6+70 - 7a:=80 - 8« 

And a;c4. 

182. Though it is not generally necessary^ yet it ib often 
convenient, to remove the denominator from a fraction con- 
sisting of known quantities only. This may be done, in the 
aame manner, as the denominator is removed from a fraction, 
which contains the imknown quantity. 

Take for example f=i(-- 

a b e 

Multiplying by a »- ^^jJL 

b e 

Multiplying by 6 fiz=arf+?** 

c 

Multiplying by c bcxrsacd+abh. 

Or we may multiply by the product of all the denomina- 
tors at once. « 

In the same equation f =^+': 

a b e. 

Multiplyhig by abc abcx^abcd^abeh 

a b c 

Tlien by cancelling from each term, the letter which is 
oonmion \o its numerator and denominator, (Art. 145,) we 
have bcx=acd'\'abhy as before. Hence, 

183. An equation hhy be cleared of FRACTIONS by 

IICLTIPLYING EACH SIDE INTO ALL THE DENOMINATORS. • 
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Thus the equation 1 = ^L-l^ - * 

a d g m 

is the same as dgmxssabgn^adem '•^odgK 

And the equatibn £=— +tH — 

is the same as 8ar= 404-48+180. 

In clearing an equation of fractkms, it will be necessary 
to observe, that the sigfn- prefixed to any fraction, denotes 
that the whole value is to be subtracted, (Art 142,) which is 
done by changing the dgns of all tlie terms in the numerator. 

The equation fZ^=c - «^-^^^-6^ 

X r 

is the same as ar-^ dr=:crx -Sbx'{'2hmx-\'Gnx. 
REDUCTION OP EQUATIONS BY DIVISION. 

184. When the unknown quantity is MULTIPLIED 

INTO ANY KNOWN QUANTITYJ'f HE EQUATION IS REDUCED BY 
DIVIDING BOTH SIDES BY THIS KNOWN QUANTITY. (Ax. 4.) 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation ax-^-b -^Shzzid 

By transposition ax=z d'\-9h - b 

Dividing by a ar= ^+?*lzA. 

2. Reduce the equation 2d:=_ - —-f-"^ 

c h 

Clearing of fractions tchx^zoh-^cd-^-^h 

Dividing by 2cfc ^^ak--cd+Abch 

185. If the unknown quantity has co-efficients in several 
terms, the equation must be divided by aU these co-efficients, 
comiected by their signs, according tc Art. 121. 

Ex. S. Reduce the equation Sx^bx=a^d 

That is, (Art 120.) (3-6) x«=a-d 

Dividing by 3-6 xz=,SizL 

4. Reduce the equation a!r-|-«=A-.4 

Dividing by a-(-l 2:=_4» 
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Ex. 5. Reduce the equation r-^"^— ^- 

CleariDg of fractions 4hz - 4x = ah'\-dh - 46 

Dividing by 4/i-4 ah+dh--4b 

^ ^ 4A-4 

186. If any quantity, either known or unknown, is fbund 
as a factor in every term^ the equation may be divided by it. 
On the other hand, if any quantity is a dMsorin every term; 
the equation may be mtdtipUed by it. In this way, the factor 
or divisor will be removed, so as to render the expression more 
simple. 

Ex. 6. Reduce the equation aX'\-Sab=Gad-\'a 

Dividing by a a:-f-36=6(H-l 

And a?=6rf+l-36. 

7. Reduce the equation ?lt- - — =rlZ — 

XXX 

Multiplying by x (Art. 169.) x+\ - 6=:A - d 

And ff=fc-rf-j-4-l. 

5. Reduce the equation rr X (a+6) - « - b=dx (H*^) 

Dividing by 0+6 (Art. 118.)x- l=d 
And x^id-^-l. 



187. Sometimes the conditions of a problem are at first 
stated, not in an equation, but by means of a proportion. To 
show how this may be reduced to an equation, it will be ne- 
cessary to anticipate the subject of a future section, so far as 
to admit the principle that " when four quantities are in geo- 
metrical proportion, the product of the two extremes is ecpiai 
to the product of the two means :*' a principle which is at 
the foinidation of the Rule of Three in arithmetic. See 
Ari'Jimetic. 

Thus, if a: b::c : df then adz^be. 

And if 3 : 4 : : 6 : 8, then 3x8=4x6. Hence, 

188. a proportion is converted into an equation by 
making the product of the extremes, one side of the 
equation; and the product of the means, the other side. 
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Ex. 1 . Reduce to an equalidn ax :b:: chid*- 

The product of the extremes is adx 
The product of the means is bch 
The equation is, therefore adx=bch. 

S. Reduce to an equation a^b :c::h-m:y. 

The equation is oy+^=^^"" ^^ 

189. On the other hand, an equation mat be con- 

yEB,TED into A PROPORTION, BT RESOLVING ONE SIDE OF THE 
EQUATION INTO TWO FACTORS, FOR THE MIDDLE TERMS OF 
THE PROPORTION : AND THE OTHER SIDE INTO TWO FACTORS, 
VOR THE EXTREMES. 

As a quantity may often be resolved into different pairs of 
factors ; (Art. 42,) a variety of proportions may frequently 
be derived from the same equation. 

Ex. 1. Reduce to a proportion abc^deh. 

The side abc maybe resolved into ax 6c, or o6x<^> or ocxi^* 
And deh may be resolved into d x c^> or dc X A> or <^A X «?• 

Therefore a\d\xeh:bc And acidhweib 

And ahideiih: c And oc : d : : eA : fr, &c. 

For in each of these instances, the product of the extremes 
• is o&c, and the product of the means deh. 

2. Reduce to a proportion air-4-ta:=rcd-cfc 

The first member may be resolved into a?x fo+ft) 
And the second into c x (d - h) 

Therefore x: c\:d-hi o-j-6 And d^h i xi: o+fr - «, &c, 

190. If for any term or terms in an equation, any other ex- 
pression of the same value be subslltutedj it i^ manifest that 
the equality of the sides will not be affected. 

Thus, instead of 1 6, we may write 2 x8, or —, or 25 - 9, &c. 

4 

For these are only different forms of expression for the same 
quantity. 

191. It will generally be well to have the several steps, in 
the reduction of equations, succeed each other in the follow- 
ing order. 

j First, Clear the equation of fractions. (Art. 183.) 

Secondly, Transpose and unite the terms. (Arts. 173, 4, 6.) 
V^ Thirdly, Divide by the co-eiBcieuts of the unknown quan« 
f, tity. (Arts. 184» 5.) 
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• EXAMPLES. 

1 Reduce the equation _ 4.6=— -j-'^ 

4 8 

Clearingof fractions 24ar4-i93=S0a;4-2S4 
Transp. and uniting tenns 4a;=32 
Dividing by 4 a?=8. 

2. Reduce the equation ?.-f-^=— --+^ 

afro 

Clearing of fractions bcx-^-abx - acx=abed - akJb 
Dividing ^^gftcd-gfecft 

bc^ab - oc 

8. Reduce 40-6a?-16=:120-14a:. Ans. ar=12. 

4. Reduce iz5+i =20-^^1?. Ans. x=i* 

2 ^3 2 4 

6. Redyce i-l-f.=20-^ 6. Reduce lz£-4=6. 

3^5 4 a? 

7. Reduce — — 2=8. 8. Reduce -^=1. 

x+4 s+4 

9. Reduce a?+i4.f!L=ll. 10. Reduce 1+- --=!• 

^2^3 . 2 3 4 10 

11. Reduce ^+6rr=??lzf. 

A 5 

It. Reduce 3*+!±H?=54-ilizi?. 

15. Reduce ?£zl-2=llzif+j:. 

3 3 ^ 

14. Reduce 21+?fJliI=^izi+!Iz_Tf. 

16. Reduce 3«-£zi-4=^£±li-i . 

4 3 12 

16. Reduce !£±«-15±ff+6=?£+l 

3 5 2 

17. Reduce llzif-l^=6-6:r+!f±il 

6 3 . 3 

18. Reduce x.-?iz3+4=!^-5iz8+lirt 

6 2 7 6 
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19. Reduce ^J+L+l^Sll^^^^ll. 

SO. Reduce ^±ti : l£z£: : 7 : 4. 

2 4 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS. 

192. In the solution of problems, by means of equations, 
two tilings are necessary : First, to translate the statement of 
the question from common to algebraic language, in such a 
manner as to form an equation: Secondly, to reduce this 
equation to a stat« in which (he unknown quantity will stand 
by itself, and its value be given in known terms, on the op- 
posite side. The manner in which the latter is effected, has 
already been considered. The former will probably occasion 
more perplexity to a beginner ; hecause the conditions of 
questions are so various in their nature, th^t the proper me- 
thod of stating them cannot be easily learned, like the reduc- 
tion of'equations, by a system of definite rules. Practice, 
however, will soon remove a great part of the difficulty. / 

1931 It is one of the principal peculiarities of an algebraic 
solution, that the quantity sought is itself introduced into tho. 
(^ration. This enables us to make a statement of the con 
ditions in the same form, as though the problem were already 
solved. Nothing then remains to be done, but to reduce the 
equation, and to find the aggregate value of the known quan- 
tities. (Art. 53.) As these are equal to the trnfeioifn quantity 
on the other side of the equation, the value of that also is 
determined, and therefore the problem is solved. 

Problem 1. A man being asked how much he gave for his 
watch, replied ; If you multiply the price by 4, and to the 
product add 70, and from this sum subtract 50, the remain- 
der will be equal to 220 dollars. 

To solve this, we must first translate the conditions of the 
problem, into such algebraic expressions as will form an equa- 
tion. 

Let the price of the watch be represented by x 

This price is to be mult'd by 4, which makes 4x 

To the product, 70 is to be added, making 4x-4-70 

From this, 50 i& to be subtracted, making 4d:-f 70 - 50 



•f- 
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'^ / • MertT^c feave a number of the conditions, expressed in 
algebraic tenns ; but have as yet no equation. We must ob- 
serve then, that by the last condition of the problem, the pre- 
ceding terms are said to be equal to 220. 

We have, therefore, this equation 4a:+70- 60=220 
^Tiich reduced gives x=50. 

Here the value of x is found to be 50 dollars, which is the 
price of the watch. 

194. To prove whether we have obtained the true value of 
the letter which represents the unknown quantity, we have 
only to substitute this value, for the letter itself, in the equa- 
tion which contains the first statement of the conditions of 
the problem ; and to see whether the sides are equal, after 
the substitution is made. For if the answer thus satisfies the 
conditions proposed, it is the quantity sought. Thus, in the 
preceding example, 

The original equation is 4a:-f-70 - 50=220 

Substituting 50 for ar, it becomes 4x50+70 - 50=220 
That is, 220=220. 

Prob. 2. What number is that, to which, if its half be add- 
ed, and from the sum 20 be subtracted, the remainder will bQ 
a fourth of the number itself] 

In stating questions of this kind, where fractions are 
concerned, it should be recollected, that ix is the same as 

1; that !a:=-, &c. (Art. 161.) 
o o 

In this problem, let x be put for the number required. 

X X 

Then by the conditions proposed, a:-f— - 20=— 

And reducing the equation «= 16. 

Proof, 16+1?. 20=1?. 

2 4 

* 

Prob. 3. A father divides his estate among his three sona^ 
in such a manner, that, 

The first has $1000 less than half of the whole ; 

The second has 800 less than one third of the whole ; 

The third has 600 less than one fourth of the whole ; 

What is the value of the estate ? 

If the whole estate be represented by x, then the several 

diares will be | -1000, and |- - 800, and ^ -600. 

« 9 4 
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. And as these constitute the whole estate, they are togeth^ 
equal to x* 

We have then this equation f - lOOO+f - SOO+f - 600=r jr. 

« 9 4 

Which reduced gives «= 28800 

Proof ?^22 * 1000-|.^???29 - 8004.?§?2? - 600=28800. 

195. To avoid an unnecessary introduction of unknown 
quantities into an equation, it may be well to observe, in this 
place, that when the sum (m* difference of two quajitities is 
given, both of them may be expressed by means of the same 
letter. For if one of the two quantities be subtracted from 
their sum, it is evident the remainder will be equal to the 
other. And if the difference of two quantities be subtracted 
from the greater, the remainder will be the less. 

Thus if the sum of two numbers be 80 

And if one of them be represented by x 

The other will be equal to 20 - x 

Prob. 4. Divide 48 into two such parts, that if the less be 
divided by 4, and the greater by 6, the sum of the quotients 
will be 9. 

Here, if a; be put for the smaller paart, the greater will be 
48-a:. 

By the conditions of the problem — | — ^=9. 

4 6 



Therefore 
And 



x=:12, the less. 
48 - ar=S6, the greater. 

196. Letters may be employed to express the knaum quan- 
tities in an equation, as well as the unknown. A particular 
value is assigned to the numbers, when they are introduced 
into the calculation : and at the close, the numbers are re- 
8t(Hred. (Art. 52.) 

Prob. 5. If to a certain number, 720 be added, and the 
sum be divided by 125 ; the quotient will be equal to 7S9E 
divided by 462. What is tiiat number 1 

Let a;r= the number required. 
a=r720 
fr=125 



iI=7S9t 

h=:462 



8 
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Then by the conditions of the problem fixfs-.. 

Therefore ,_bd-ah 

h 

Restoring the numbeiB,»=(^^^X^»^ygOX^«^)=1280. 

197. When the resolution of an equation brings out a 
negative answer, it shows that the value of the unknown 
quantity is contrary to the quantities which, in the statement 
of the question, are considered positive. See Negative Quan- 
tities. (Art. 54, &c.) 

Prob. 6. A merchant gains or loses, in a bargam, a certain 
sum. In a second bargain, he gains 350 dollars, and, in a 
third, loses 60. In the end he finds he has gained 200 dd- 
lars, by the three together. How much did he gain or lose 
bv the first ? 

In this example, as the profit and loss are opposite in their 
nature, they must be distinguished by contrary signs. (Art. 
57.) If the profit is marked -|-, the loss must be - . 

Let x=z the sum required. 

Then according to the statement z-\-S50 - 60=200 

And «= - 90 

The negative sign prefixed to the answer, shows that there 
was a loss in the first bargain ; and therefore that the proper 
sign of X is negative also. But this being determined by the 
answer, the omission of it in the course of the calculation 
can lead to no mistake. 

Prob. 7. A ship sails 4 degrees north, then IS S. then 17 
N. then 19 S. and has finally 11 degrees of south latitude. 
What was her latitude at" starting 1 

Let x= the latitude sought. 

Then marking the northings -j-> and the southings - ; 
By the statement a:+4- 13+17- 19= - 11 

And a:=0. 

The answer here shows that the place fi*om which the ship 
started was on the equator, where the latitude is nothing. 

Prob. 8. If a certain number is divided by 12, the quo- 
tient, dividend, and divisor, added together, will amount to 
64. What is the number 1 




v' 
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Let »=: the number sought. 
Then JL+x+li=64. 

And »J??f=48. M 

-"Is 

Prob. 9. An estate is divided among four children, in such V 
a manner that 

The first has 1200 dollars more than i of the whole, ^ 

The second has 840 dollars more than i of the whole. 
The third has 800 dollars more than ^ of the whole, 
The fourth has 400 dollars more than i of the whole, 
What is the value of the estate 1 Ans. 4800 (kllari^ *" " 

Prob. 10. What is that number which irtt^^xhlc^BHIs tian* ^, ' 
500, as a fifth part of it is greater than 40 ? Ans. 450. 

Prob. 11. There are two numbers whose difference is 40, .^V* 
and which are to each other as 6 to 5. What are the num- 
bers 1 Ans. 240 and 200. ' 

Prob. 12. Three persons, .fl, jB, and C, draw prizes in a 
lottery. A draws 200 dollars ; B draws as much as .4, to- i^ 
gether with a third of what C draws ; and C draws as much ^^^ 
as A and B both. What is the amount of the three prizes -t * ^ . 

Ans. 1200 dollars. 

Prob. 13. What nrnnber is that, which is to 12 increased 
by three times the number, as 2 to 9 1 Ans. 8. 

Prob. 14. A ship and a boat are descending a river at the • i-^. • 
same time. The ship passes a certain fort, when the boat is . x- ' 
13 miles below. The ship descends five miles, while the In 
boat descends three. At what distance below the fort will 
they be together ? Ans. 32^ miles. > , 

Prob. 15. What number is that, a sixth part of which ex- 
ceeds an eightn part of it by 20 1 Ans. 480. 

Piob. 16. Divide a prize of 2000 dollars into two such 
parts, that one of them shall be to the other, as 9 : 7. 

Ans. The parts are 1125, and 875. 

Prob. 17. What sum of money is that, whose third part, 
fourth part, and fifth part, added together, amount to 94 dol 
larsl Ans. 120 dollars. 
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Prob. 18. Two travellers, A and J7, 360 miles apart, travel 
towards each other till they meet. w3's progress is 10 miles 
an hour, and JB^s 8. How far does each travel before they 
meetl Ans. A goes 200 miles, and B 160. 

, tC^ Prob. 19. A man spent one third of his life in England, 

■J-* one fourth of it in Scotland, and the remainder of it, A^hich 

iJf was 20 years, in the United States. To what age did he 

. live ? Ans. to the age of 48. 

•* Prob. 20. What number is that \ of which is greater than 

iofitby961 ^ X 

_ Prob. 21. A post is^in the earth, ? in the water and IS 

fcet above the water. What is the length of \he post % 

Prob. 22, What number is that, to which 10 being added, 
% of the sum will be 66 ? 



y Prob. 23. Of the trees m an orchard, I are apple trees^ x% 

V Z/ pear trees, and the remainder peach trees, wnich are SO 
more than \ of the whole. What is the whole number in 
r^ ^ the orchard 1 Ans. 800. 

fm^S¥. Prob. 24. A gentleman bought several gallons of wine for 
"^/*^ 94 dollars; and after using 7 gallons himself, sold \ of the 
j|^ remainder for 20 dollars. How many gallons had he at first 1 
^^ ■ Ans. 47. 

)l(y Prob. 25. A and B have the same income. A contracts 

an annual debt amounting to 1^ of it ; B lives upon j of it ; 

\/t0 at the end of ten years, B lends to A enough to pay off his 

^^K: debts, and has 160 dollars to spare. What is the income of 

^ each 1 Ans. 280 dollais. 

Prob. 26. A gentleman lived single \ of his whole life ; 
and after having been married 5 years more than ^ of his 
life, he had a son who died 4 years before him, and who 
reached only half the age of his father. To what age did 
the father live ? Ans. 84. 

Prob. 27. What number is that, of which if i, i, and ? be 
added together the. sum will be 73 1 Ans. 84. 

Prob. 28. A person after spending 100 dollars more than \ 
of his income, had remaining 35 dollars more than { of it. 
Required his income. 



■ti% 
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Prob. 29. In the composition of a quantity of gunpowder 
The nitre was 1 lbs. more than | of the whole. 
The stdphur 44 lbs. less than i of the whole. 
The Aarcoal 2 lbs. less than ^ of the nitre. 
What was the amount of gunpowder 1 Ans. 69 lbs. 

Prob. 30. A cask which held 146 gallons, was filled with 
a mixture of brandy, wine, and water. There were 15 gal- 
lons of wine more than of brandy, and as much water as the 
brandy and wine together. What quantity was there of 
each? 

Prob. 31. Pour persons purchased a farm in company for 
4755 dollars ; of which B paid three times as much as ^ ; 
C paid as much as wJ and B ; and D paid as much as C and 
B. Wliat did each pay ? Ans. 317, 951, 1268, 2219. 

Prob. 32. It is required to divide the number 99 into five 
such parts, that the first may exceed the second by 3, be less 
than the third by 10, greater than the fourth by 9, and less 
than the fifth by 16. 

Let x=z the first part. 
Then a: - 3 = the second, op - 9 = the fourth, 

:r+ 1 0= the third, ar+ 1 6 = the fifth. 

Therefore x+x - S+x+ 1 0+x - 9+x+ 1 6 = 99. * 

Andar=17. 

Prob. 33. A father divided a ^mall sum among four sons. 
The third had 9 shillings more than the fourth ; 
The second had 1 2 shillings more than the third ; 
The first had 18 shillings more than the second ; 
And the whole sum was 6 shillings more than 7 thnes the 
sum which the youngest received. 
What was the sum divided ? Ans. 153. 

Prob. 34. A farmer had two flocks of sheep, each contain- 
uig the same number. Having sold from one of these 39, 
and from the other 93, he finds twice as many remaining in 
the one as in the other. How many did each flock originally 
contain 1 

Prob. 35. An express, travelling at the rate of 60 miles a 
day, had been dispatched 5 days, when a second was sent 
after him, travelling 75 miles a day. In what time will the 
one overtake the other 1 Ans. 20 days. 

Prob. 86. The age of A is double that of B, the age of B 
triple that of C, and the sum of ail their ages 140. Wliat 10 
the age of each 1 ^ 
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Prob, 37. Two pieces of cloth, of the same price by the 
yard, but of different lengths, were bought, the one for five 
pounds, the otner for 6*5. If 10 be added to the length of 
each, the sums will be as 5 to 6. Required the length of each 
piece. 

Prob. 38. ^ and B began trade with equal sums of money. 
The first year, A gained forty pounds, and B lost 40. The 
second year, A lost J of what he had at the end of the first, 
and B gained 40 pounds less than twice the sum which A 
had lost. B had then twice as much money as •5. What 
sum did each begin with 1 Ans. 320 pounds. 

Prob. 39. What number is that, which being severally ad- 
ded to 36 and 52, will make the former sum to the latter, as 
3to4] 

Prob. 40. A gentleman bought a chaise, horse, and har- 
ness, for 360 dollars. The horse cost twice as much as the 
harness ; and the chaise cost twice as much as the harness 
and horse together. What was the price of each ] 

Prob. 41. Out of a cask of wine, from which had leaked 
part, 21 gallons were afterwards drawn ; when the cask was 
nd to be half full. How much did it hold 1 



Prob. 42. A man has 6 sons, each of whom is 4 years older 
than his next younger brother ; and the eldest is three times 
as old as the youngest. What is the age of each 1 

Prob. 43. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that 
the greater increased by 6, shall be to the less diminished by 
11, as 9 to 2. 

Prob. 44. What two numbers are as 2 to 3 ; to each of 
which, if 4 be added, the sums will be as 5 to 7 ? 

Prob. 45. A person bought two casks of porter, one of 
which held just 3 times as much as the other ; from each of 
these he drew 4 gallons, and then found that there were 4 
times as many gallons remaining in the larger, as in the other. 
How many gallons were there in each 1 

Prob. 46. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that 
the diflerence between the greater and 84, shall be equal' to 
S times the difference between the less and 40. 

Prob. 47. Four places are situated in the order of the let- 
ters •)}. B. C. D. The distance from .A to jD is 34 miles. 
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The distance fnmi 4^ to jB is to the distance from C to D as 
^ to 3. And i of the distance from A to JS, added to lialf 
' the distance from C to Dy is three times the distance from 
BU} C. What are the respective distances % 

Ans. From A to J3=12; from Bto C=4; from C tojD=18. 

Prob. 48. Divide the number 36 into 3 such parts, that'} 
of the first, J of the second, and \ of the thud, shall be equal 
' to each other. 

Prob. 49. A merchant supported himself 3 years, for 60 
pounds a year, and at the end of each year, added to that 
part ot his stock whicn whs iiot thus expended, a sum equal 
to one third of this part. At the end of ^he third year, hia 
original stock was doubled. What was that stock? 

Ans. 740 pounds. 

Prob. 50. A general having lost a battle, found that he 
had only half of his army-J-3600 men left fit for action ; \ of 
the army-J-600 men being wounded ; and the rest, who were 
J of the whole, either slain, taken prisoners, or missing. Of 
how many men did his army consist ? Ans. 24000. 

For thjB solution of many algebraic problems, an acquaint- 
ance with the calculations of powersand radical quantities is ^, 
required. It will therefore be necessar}'^ to attend to these Jjlp 
before finishing the subject of equations. • . 






SECTION VIII. 

INVOLUTION AND POWERS. 



Art. 198. WHEN a quantity is multiplied into IT 
SEL*\ the product is called a POWER. 

Thus 2x^=4, the square or second power of 2 

2x2x2=8, the cube or third power. 
2x2x2x2=16, the fourth power, &c. 

So 1 X 1 0= 1 00, the second power of 1 0. 

10x10x10=1000, the third power. 
10x10x10x10=10000, the fourth power, &c 
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And a'^at=aa^ the second power ol a 

aXfiX(^^=f^^fif^ the third power • 
ax<iXfiX(^^==^0'(MMi the fourth powet, &o 

199. The original quantity itself though not, like the pow- 
ers proceeding from it, produced by multiplication, is never- 
theless called the first power. It is also called the toot of 
the other powers, because it is that from which they axe all 
derived. 

200. As it is inconvenient, especially in the case of high 
powers, to write down all the letters or factors of which the 
powers are com}X)sed, an abridged method of notation is ge- 
nerally adopted. The root is written only once ; and then a 
number or letter is placed at the right hand, and a little ele- 
vated, to signify how many times the root is employed as a 
^cLctor^ to produce the power. This number or letter is called 
the index or exponent of the power. Thus a^ is put for aX^ 
or aa, because the root a, is twice repeated as a factor, to 
produce the power aa. And a^ stands for acui; for here a 
is repeated three times as a factor. 

The index of the first power is 1 ; but this is commonly 
omitted. Thus a* is the same as a. 

201. Exponents must not be confounded with co-efficients, 
A co-eJ3icient shows how often a quantity is taken as a part 
of a whole. An exponent shows how often a quantity ia 
taken as a factor in a product. 

Thus 4a=a-J-a-|-a4"^- ^^^ a^=ax«XaX«« 

202. The scheme of notation by exponents has the pecu- 
liar advantage of enabling us to express an unknoum power. 
For this purpose the index is a letter^ instead of a numerical 
figure. In the solution of a problem, a quant ity may occur, 
which we know to be some power of another quantity. But 
it may not be yet ascertained whether it is a square, a cube, 
or some higher power. Thus in the expression a', the index 
X denotes that a is involved to some power, though it does not 
determine what power. So fc** and ct* are powers of b and d; 
and are read the mth power of 6, and the nth power of d. 
When the value of the index is found, a manher is generally 
substituted for the letter. Thus if m=:d then i'" =6%* bu£ 
ifm=5, them 6- =6*. 

20S. The method of expressing powers by exponents is 
also of great advantage in the case of compovnd quantities. 
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Thus a+6+3|' or a+b+d^ or (a+6+rf)% is (a+h+d)x 
(a+b+d) X (a+b+d) that is, the cube of (a+b+d). But 
this involved at length would be 

a^+Sa^b+Sa'd+Sab'+6abd+Aad'+b^+Sb''d+Sbd'+d'. 

2G4. If we take a series* of powers whose indices increase 
or decrease by 1^ we shall find that the powers themselves 
increase by a common multiplier^ or decrease by a common di- 
visor; and that this-multiplier 6v divisor is the original quan- 
tity from which the powers are raised. 

Thus in the series acMoa^ aaaoy aaa^ aa, a ; 

Or o* a* a' a' a'; 

the indices counted from right to left are 1, 2, 3, 4^ 5^ and 
the common difference between them is a unit. If we be- 
gin on the right and multiply by a, we produce the several 
powers, in succession, from right to left. 

Thus ax«=«^ the second term. And a'x«=<»*- 
a* X«=«' the third term. a* X«=«% &c 

If we begin on the fe^ and divide by a. 
We have a'-H>=:a* And a'-f^=a*. 

205. But this division may be carried still farther ; and 
we shall then obtain a new set of quantities. 

Thus a.i^=l=l. (4rt.l28.) l^a=-L (Art 163.) 

a a aa 

l-^a=i i^a=i-, &c. 

a aa aaa 

The whole series then 

is aaaaOf aaaa, aaa, oo, a, 1, _, — , , &c. 

a (M aaa 

Or a', a\ a?, a% a, 1, -, - , -, &c. 

a a* a' 

Here the quantities on the r^U of 1, are the reciprocah of 
those on the left. (Art. 49.) The former, therefore, may be 
properly called reciprocal powers of a ; while the latter may 
DC termed, for distinction's sake, direct powers of a. It may 
be added, that the powers on the left are also the reciprocals 
of those on the right. 

* NoTKw^The tenn ieries is applied to a number of quantities succeeding 
each other, in some r^g;alar order. It is not confined to any particular law ok 
increaae or decrease. 
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For 1^=1 xi=a. (Art. 162.) And l^l=a». 

or 1 a* 

S06. The same plan of notation is applicable to compound 
quantities. Thus from'o+ft, we have the series, 

207. For the convenience of calculation, another form of 
notation is given to reciprocal powers. 

' 11 11 

According to this, — or — =a"\ And — or —=0"% 

a a^ aaa (r 

1 or \ =a^. J— or l=a-*, &c 
aa cr aaaa (t 

' And to make the indices a oomplete series, with 1 for the 

common difference, the term ^or 1, which is considered as 

a 

no power, is written a'. 

. The powers both direct and reciprocal* then, 

Instead of aaaOf aaoy aa^ Oy^ -.y — , — , , &c. 

a a aa aaa aaaa 

Will be a\ a^ rf, a\ a\ a-\a-\ a-', o-*, &c. 

Or (tH, tt^^, (T^, tf+^ a», a-\ a"', a"', a"*, &c 

And the indices taken by themselves will be, 

+4,+3,+2,+l,0,-l,-2,-3,-4, &c. 

208. The root of a power may be expressed by more let- 
ters than one. 

Thus oax^ or aa\^ is the second power of aa. 

And oaX^s^Xa^ or aa^ is the third power of oo, &c. 

Hence a certain power of one quantity, may be a different 
power of another quantity. Thus a* is the second power of 
a\ and the fourth power of a. 

209. All the powers of 1 are the same. For lxl> or 
1x1x1/ &c. is still 1. 



See Note £. 
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INVOLOnON 

SIO. Involution is finding any power of a quandty, by 
mnltiplying it into itself. The reason of the following gene- 
ral rule is manifest, from the nature of powers. 

Multiply the quantity into itself, till it is taken 
as a factor, as many times as there are units in the 
index of the power to which the quantity is to be 

RAISED. 

This rule comprehends all the instances which can occifir 
fai involution. dvlI it will be proper to give an explanation 
of the manner in which it is applied to particular cases. 

211. A single letter is involved, by giving it the index of 
the proposed power ; or by repeating it as many times, as there 
are units in tnat index. 

The 4th power fOf a, is of or aaaa. (Art. 198.) 

The 6th power of y, is y* or yyyyyy. 

The nth power of a?, is a?" or xxx. . .n times repeated. 

212. The method of involving a quantity which consists 
of several factarsy depends on the principle, that the power of 
the product of several foxUfyre %b equal to the product of thevr 
powers. 

Thus (ay)'=o" f. For by Art. 210 ; {ayy=zayxoy. 
But ayxay=oyay=:aayy=a*y\ 
So (6mx)'=6ma;x6wM:x6wM:=:66fcmmmxa?a?=6'mV. 
And (acIy)'*=aciyx<^yX^y**-n times=a"d('y. 

In finding the power of a product, therefore, we may either 
involve the whole at once ; or we may involve each of the 
factors separately, and then multiply their several powers in- 
to each other. 

Ex. 1. The 4th power of d%, is (dhy)\ or rf* fc*j^. 

2. The Sd power of 46, is (46)^ or 4=*6», or 646'. 

3. The nth power of 6ad[, is {Sad)% or 6 a"rf'. 

4. The Sd power of Smx2y, is (Smx^y)', or 27m' xSy*. 

SIS. A compound quantity consisting of tenns connected 
by -4- ^^ "^9 is involved by an actual multiplication of itn 
several parti. Thusi 
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(o-f i)*=:a-4-6, the first power. 

d'+ab 
• -ab+V 



(a-f 6)*=:fl?4-2a44.6*, tike second power of (a+&.) 
a+b 

+ (fb+2t^+V 



(a+*)'=<^+Srfi+3<i*'+t«, the third power. 

a+ & 

d'+3a«6+So'fc*+ oi* 

ra+6)*=a^+4a'fc+6<;?6«+4a6'+6*, the 4th power, &c. 

2. The square of a -6, is a' -2aJ4.6». 

3. The cube of a+1, is o'+Sa»4-So+l. 

4. The square of a+b+ky is a'-}-2a64.2aA+6*4.2J*+Ji? 

5. Required the cube of a-f 2d+3. 

6. Required the 4th power of &-f-2. 

7. Required the 5th power of x-f-1* 

8. Required the 6th power of 1 -6. 

214. The squares of binomidl and residuat quantities occur 
so frequently in algebraic processes, that it is important to 
make them familiar. 

If we multiply a^h into itself, and also a- A, 

We have a+h And a- A 

o-j-A a-A 



+aA+A« - oA+A" 



tf+SaA+A*. rf - 2aA+A'. 

Here it will be seen that, in each case, the first and last 
terms are scfunres of a and A ; and that the middle term \m 
twice the product of a into A. Hence the squares of biao* 
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mial and residual quantities, withgut multiplying each of the 
terms separately, may be found, by the following proposition.* 

The square of a binomial, the terms of which are 

BOTH positive, IS EQUAL TO THE SQUARE OF THE FIRST TERM 
-4-TWICE THE PRODUCT OF THE TWO TERMS^ -j~^^^ SQUARE 
OF THE LAST TERM. 

And the square of a residual quantity, is equal to the 
square of the first term, - twice the product of the two terms, 
4- the square of the last verm. 

Ex. 1. The square of 2a-f 6, is 4a'+iab+b'. 

2. The square of A+l, is h'+%h+l. 

3. -The square of ab+cd, is (^ft^-fZoftcdUf-c*!?. 

4. The square of 6y4-3> is S6y*-fS6y+9. 

5. The square of 3eJ - *^ is 9cP - Mh+h*. 

6. The square of a- 1, is a*- 2o+l 

For the method of finding the higher powers of binomials, 
see one of the succeeding sections. 

215. For many purposes, it will be sufiScient to express the 
powers of compound quantities by exponrnts^ without an actual 
multiplication. 

Thus the square of a+6, is a+6|*, or (o+ft)*- Art. 208. 
The nth power of Jc-|-8-|-ir, is (6c-|-8-f-*)*« 

. n cases of this kind, the vinculum must be drawn oyer aU 
the terms of which the compound quantity consists. 

216. But if the root consists of several factors^ the vincu- 
lum which is used in expressing the power, may either extend 
over the whole ; or may be applied to each of the factors 
separately, as convenience may require. 

Thus the square of a-|-6xc+^> is either 

o+fcxc+c'l or 0+6] xc+rfl 

For, the first of these expressions Is the square of the po- 
duct of the two factors, and the last is the product of tneir 
squares. But one of these is equal to the other. (Art. 212.) 

The cube of axfc+^, is (axfc+5)S or a»X(*+d)'- 

« Euclid's Elemonts, Book II. prop. 4. 
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81 V. When a quantity whose power has been expressed hf 
a vincuium a^d an indexi is afterwards involved by an aetual 
multiplication of the terms,it is said to be txpanded. 

Thus (fi^b)\ when expanded, becomes a*-|-2o64"^« 
And {a+h+h)\ becomes a*+2a6+2aJ^.6«4.2wLfA*. 

18. With respect to the skON which is to be prefixed to 
quantities involved^ it is important to observe, that witeh thb 

ROOT IS POSITIVE, ALL ITS POWERS ARE POSITIVE ALSO ; BUT 
WHEN THE ROOT IS NEGATIVE, THE ODD POWERS ABE NEGAf> 
TIVE, WHILE THE EVEN POWERS ARE POSITIVE. 

For the proof of this, see Art. 109. 

The 2dpowerof-a is-f-c^ 
The Sd powet is - a* 
The 4th power is + a^ 
The 5th, power is - a', &c, 

S19. Hence any odd power has the same sign as its root. 
But an even power is positive, whether its root is positive or 
negative. 

Thus 4-«X+«=^ 
And -ax -«=«*• 

S20. A QUANTITY WHICH IS ALREADY A POWER, IS INVOLV* 
ED BT MULTIPLYING ITS INDEX, INTO THB INDEX OF THE POW- 
ER TO WHICH IT IS TO BE RAISED. 

1. The 3d power of a% is a* » *=za\ 

For a^z=zaa: and the cube of oa is aaxctaX(M=:aaaaaa=zaf; 
which is the 6th power of a, but the Sd power of a\ 

For the further illustration of this rule, see Arts. 234, 4. 

2. The 4th power of o'6«, is a'^^6«^*=a*« 6^ 

3. The 3d power of 4 a^'a:, is 64 aV. 

4. The 4th power of 2a'x3a:*rf, is ISo^^xSlai'iP. 
«. The 5th power of (a+6)«, is {a+b) * •. 

6. The nth power of a\ is a^\ 

7. The nth power of {x - y)*, is (ar- y)*". 

8. ^6^«=a»+2aW+6*. (Art. 214.) 

9. fif^^s =a*x6*. 10. (a^i»A*)»=<^6%". 
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SSI. The rule is «quall^ appUoable to powers whoe^ expo- 
nents are negittke. 

Ex. 1. The Sd power of (r\ is iQr*>«s=<r*. 
Fiw: «r*= JL, (Art. 207.) And the 3d power of this is 



aa aa aa aaaaaa a* 



a» 



S. The 4th power of a^J-* is a'6-**, or _. 

5. The cube of 2xV*, is 8a:«y*». 
4. The square of fc'arS is 6*ar*. 

6. The nth power of ar "*, is x-^, or -— . 

S22. It must be observed here, as in Art. 818, that if the 
sign which is prefixed to the power be -> it must be Ctbanjg^ed 
to -f-> whenever the index becomes an even number. 

Ex. 1. The square of - (f^ is '4-^'- ^^^ ^^ square of 
- a', is - a'x -^ ^t^s which, according to the rules for me signs 
in multiplication, is -{-a^. 

2. Butthectt6«af-a«is-a^. Por-rfX-fl^X-fl^=-a^. 

3. The square of -a^, is +ar**« 

4. The nth power of - a^, is +0^. 

Here the power will be positive or negative,, acoffdii^gf a« 
the number which n represents is even or odd. 

228. A FRACTION is itnroLtBD by imroLVura both 

THE NUMERATOR AND THE DENOMINATOR. 

It «* 

1. The square of - is ^. por, by the rule for the mult' 
fdication of fractions, (Art. 155.) 

5. The 2d, 3d, and nth powers of -^ are — 'il and JL 



^a< 



8. Thecubeof!f!f,i8?f!!l* 

Sy 27y» 

4. Theiithpowerof^isf!!!!^. 
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6. Tfce square of-«'><(rf+il),ir"^X('H^)'. 

6. The cube of IlfUL, is ZfL"! (Art. 221 .) 

224. Exan^les of hhionrnU^ in which one of the terms is 
a fraction. 

1. Find the square of x-)-i> and ar - j, as in art 214. 

«. Thesquareofif+?, isa»4-i?-J-l 
4. TheBquareof«-A,i8a»-?*f+^. 



S25. It has been shown, (Art. 165,) that a ^ocfionoZ co- 
efficient may be transferred from the numerator to the de« 
liominator of a fraction, or from the denominator to the nu- 
merator. By recurring to the scheme of notation for recip- 
rocal powers, (Art. 207,) it will be seen that any factor may 
also be transferred, tfthe sign of its index be changed. 

1, Thus, in the fraction — , we may transfer x from the 
numerator to the denominator. 

Forf5f"=fx:r-=£xi=4^. 
. y y y !r yar 

2. In the fraction ^ . we may transfer y from the deno- 

minator to the numerator. 

-rt a a 1 a % air^ 
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7? '^Tfc^' flW" "" « 



226. In the same manner, we may transfer a factor which 
has a positive index in the numerator, or a negative index in 
the denominator. 

CUP* a 
1. Thus ■T"=r"=i" For «• is the reciprocal of ^^ 

1 CUB* a 

(Arts. 205, 207,) that is, «*=-zr Therefore, "T"=*J=^' 

227. Hence the denominator of any fraction may be en- 
tirely removed, or the numerator may be reduced to a umt, 
without altering the value of the expression. 

1. Thus j=j^, or ofc-*. 
or* 1 

«^a-* 1 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OP POWERS. 

228. It is obvious that powers may be added, like other 
quantities, 6y imiing ihzax otie qfter another wUh their eigne. 
(Art. 69.) 

Thus the sum of a' and 6% is a'4-^*« 

And the sum of a* - 6" and fc» -rf*, is a* -t"+tf - d*. 

229. The eame powers of the same letters are like qtumtHies; 
(Art 45,) and their coefficients may be added or subtracted, 
as in Arts. 72 and 74. 

Thus the sum of 2a^ and 3a% is 5a*. 

It is as evident that twice the sqiiare of a, and three times 
the sciuare of a, are five times the square of a, as that twice 
• and tliree times a« are five times a. 
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To -Say 36" Say -5o»fc« 8(a4.y)- 

Add -2aY SIT -7ay 6aW 4(a+y)- 

Sum -5aY -4ay 7(a+y)« 

2S0. But powers of different letters and different powers of 
the «ame kttery must be added by writing them down with 
their signs. 

The sum of a* and a' is a*'\-aK 

It is evident that the square of a, and the cube of a» ace 
neither twice the square of a, nor twice the cube of a. 

The sum of a»6" and S(fb\ is a»6"4-3aV. 

231. Subtraction of powers is to be performed in the same 
manner as addition, except that the signs of the subtrahend 
are to be changed accordmg to Art. 82. 

Prom 2a« -36" SA'i* oV 5(a^hY 

Sub. -6a* 46" 4AV oV 2 



S-Ar 



Diffi 8a* -AV 8(a-fc)* 



MULTIPLICATION OP POWERS. 

232. Powers may be multiplied, like other quantities, by 
writing the factors one after another, either with, or without, 
the sign of multiplication between them. (Art. 93.) 

Thus the product of a' into 6*, is a^b\ or aaabb. 
Mult. x-^ h^b-^ Say dhJ'an • a«6y 

Into <r a* -2a: 4fcy* a^hhf 

Prod. o^a:-* -6a*ay a»iya»6«y 

The product in the last example, may be abridged, by 
bringing together the letters which are repeated. 

It will then become a'ty 

The reason of this will be evident, l)y recurring to the 8e« 
lies of j)owers in Art. 207, viz. 

a-^, a+\ a+S a+\ a\ a-», cT*, (T*, cr^, &c. 

Or, which is the same, 

aaaa, aaa, aa, a, l, -, — , — , ^^ &c. 
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By comparing the several terms with each other, it will 
be seen that if any two or more of them be multiplied to- 
gether, their product will be a power whose exponent is the 
sum of the exponents of the factors. 

Thus a*Xa^^aaxoaa:=zaaaaa=tf. 

Here 5, the exponent of the product, is equal to S-f-S/the 
sum of the exponents of the factors. 

So 0" Xa*=a^. 

For a% is a taken for a factor as many times as there are 
units inn; 

And cT, is a taken for a &ctor as many times as there are 
imits in m ; 

Therefore the product must be a taken for a factor as 
many times as there are units in both m and n. Hence, 

233. Powers of the same root mat be multiplied, 
bt adding their exponents. 

Thus a»xa'=rf^=a'. And a;^x«'Xa?=«***^=a;'. 
Mult. 4a- 8a:* by a'iy (6+*-y)" 

Into 2a" 2a;» % (^b'y 'i+A-y) 

Prod. Srf^ by (t+A-y)-*-! 

Mult, sf^ay^ay^jf intox-y. Ans. o^-y*. 
Mult. 4a^-J-8ai/-l into2a5*-a:. 
Mult, sf+x- 5 into Za^+x+l. 

234. The nile is equally applicable to powers whose expo- 
nents are neg(xtwe. 

1. Thus a-«xa"'=a"'. That is Ix * ' 



oa aaa nnnfM 

«. y-x»-"=y-"-". That is 1x4=-^ 

. -a~*X«'"'=-a""'- 4. a"*xa'=ff'""*=a. 
a-"Xa^=a^""". 6. y-*xy*=y"=l. 

235. If a+b be multiplied into a * fr, the product will be 
(^-6*: (Art 110,) that is 
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The froduot of the sum and difference of two 
quantities, is equal to the difference of their 

SQUARES. 

This is another instance of the facility with which genertu 
truths are demonstrated in algebra. See Arts. 23 and 77. 

If the sum and difference of the squares be multiplied, 
the product will be equal to the diiSerence of the fourth 
powers, &c. 



Thus (a-y)x(rt+y)=a*-y'. 

y-y^)X(a*+y^)=a«-y»,&c. 



DIVISION OF POWERS. 

236. Powers may be divided, like other quantities, by re* 
jecting from the dividend a factor equal to the divi&or ; or by 
placing the divisor under the dividend, in the form of a frac- 
tion. 

Thus the quotient of a'i* divided by b\ is <f. (Art. 116.) 

Divide 9ay UlPsr a'b+Sd^' rfx («-*+»)' 
By -3a» 2b' a« (a^h+yy 

Quot. -3y* 6+3y* d 



The quotient of a* divided by a", is ^ But this is equal 

a* 

to a*. For, in the series 

a+^, a^\ a+\ a+», a\ a-\ o-«, a"', «-*, &c. 

if any term be divided by another, the index of the quotient 
will be equal to the difference between the index of the divi- 
dend and that of the divisor. 

Thus a»^rf»=?51^=a». And (r-^rf•=f^=af— . 

aaa oT 

Hence, 

237. A POWER MAY BE DIVIDED BT ANOTHER POWE 
THE SAME ROOT, BT SUBTRACTING THE INDEX OF THE 
VISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 
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Thui «'-5-»"=v"=!/*. That is M=y. 

yy 

And rfH4-i^=rfH-i-i:^a^ That is S^=z^. 



Andaf'-i.ar=a^^=«»=l. That is ^=1. 

Divide y'- 6* 8a*+- cr+* 12(6+y)" 
By y- y 4a" a« Slb-hvY 



Quot y" 2cr 4(64.y)--» 

238. The rule is equally applicable to powers whose ex- 
ponents are negative. 

The quotient of ir* by a"*, is cT^. 

mi. X • 1 1 1 cum CUM 1 

That is — r-— - = — - — X 



(Moaa aaa aaaaa 1 aaaaa aa 

2. - ir*-i<t"»= - ar*. ThatisJL-i.l.=-^=JL 

3. h'^lr'=:h^'=h\ That is &»^=fc«X7=&*. 

4. 6a•-^2(r*=3a^. 5. 6e^-^a=6o». 
6. 6'»-i^»=6'-'=6-^. 7. a*-^a'=a-». 

9. (b+xy^ib+x) = (6+*);-;^ 

The multiplication and division of powers, by adding and 
subtracting their indices, should be made very familiar ; as 
tkey have numerous and important applications, in the high- 
er branches of algebra. 

EXAMPLES OP FRACTIONS CONTAIMNQ POWERa 

239. In the section on fractions, the following exampla* 
were omitted for the sake of avoiding an anticipation of tho 
subject of powers. 

1. Reduce -—- to lower terms. Ans.fl-. 
Sa^ S 

Srf 3aa 3 ^ ^ 

6j^ ^x 

t. Reduce _ ^ to lower terms. Ans. ^ or ix. 
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S. R4sduce?*!+^tolowertenn8. An- M-<«^ 

5a' 6 

4. Reduce 80^ - 1 gay+6fly' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Ana — ]^^ /V obtained by dividing each term by Tag. 

5. Reduce .. and — ^ to a common denominator. 

or a 

rf X«""* is «"*> the first numerator. (Art. 146.) 
1^ X«"' w 0*=!, the second numerator. 
rf X^*** w «"*> the common denominator. 

The firactions reduced are therefore ^ — and .-L. 

6. Reduce — and — . to a common denominator 

Ana. !^ and 5^ or ^ and* (Art. 146.) 
6a^ boT oa^ 5ar 

7. Multiply ?i into ^. Ans. -^=1^. 



8. Multiply f^, into izi. 

9. Multiply ?y;L,into *lzi. 

10. Multiply -*1 into *!!, and -?!,. 

1 1. Divide ^ by ?L Ans. 55^ = *. 

18. Divide f^z£!, by ^Zfl*. 

c^ a 

IS. Divide ^ZiC!, by ?tl±L* 

y y* 

14. Divide *!^\ by *l+i. 
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SECTION IX. 



EVOLUTION AND RADICAL aUANTITIEGL* 



Art. 240. If a quantity is multiplied into itself, the prti- 
duct is a power. On the contrary, if a quantity is resmred 
into any number of equal factordy each of these is a tmA of 
that quantity. 

Thus 6 is the root of bhh; because bbh may be resolved 
hito the three equal factors, 6, and 6, and b. 

In subtraction, a quantity is resolved into heo parte. 

In division, a quantity is resolved into two factors. 

In evolution, a quantity is resolved into equal factors. 

241. A ROOT OF A QUANTITY, THEN, IS A FACTOR, WHICH 
MULTIPLIED INTO ITSELF A CERTAIN NUMBER OF TIMES, WILL 
PRODUCE THAT QUANTITY. 

The number of times the root must be taken as a factor, 
to produce the given quantity, is denoted by the name of the 
root. 

Thus 2 is the 4th root of 16; because 2x2x2x2=16, 
where two is taken four times as a factor, to produce 16. 

So cf is the square root of cf ; for a'xa'=a^. (Art. 238.) 

And cf is the cube root of o' ; for a'x«'Xa*=fl*. 

And a is the 6t.h root of a'; for axaXaXaXaXfl=a'. 

Powers and roots are correlative terms. If one quantity 
is a power of another, the latter is a root of the former. As 
V is the cube of 6, 6 is the cube root of 6^ 

242. There are two methods in use, for expressing the 
roots of quantities ; one by means of fhe radical sign >\/, and 
the other by a fractional index. The latter is generally to 
be preferred ; but the former has its uses on particular occa- 
sions. I 



* Newton's Arithmetic, Maclaurin, Emerson, Euler, Saunderaon, and 
8inip0on. 
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Wlien a root is expressed by the radical sign, the sign is 
placed over the given quantity, in this manner, ^a. 

Thus iya is the 2d or square root of a. 

Xya is the 3d or cube root. 

\/a is the nth root. 

And \/a^y is the nth root of o-f-y* 

243. The figure placed over the radical sign, denotes the 
ntimber of factors into which the given quantity is resolved ; 
in other words, the number of times the root must be taken 
as a factor to produce the given quantity. 

So that V<»X\/^=^- 
And V^xV«X\/^=«- 

And \/axV^****^ ^™®^ =^* 

The figure for the square root is commonly omitted ; \/a 
being put for \/a. Whenever, therefore, the radical sign is 
used without a figure, the square root is to be understood. 

244. When a figure or letter is prefixed to the radical sign, 
without any character between them, the two quantities are 
to be considered as multiplied together. 

Thus 2>\/^ is 2xV^ ^^^^ ^s> ^ multiplied into the root of 
0, or, whicii is the same thing, twice the root of a. 

And x^bj is a:X V^> ^^ * times the root of b. 

When no co-efficient is prefixed to the radical sign, I is 

always to be understood ; ^a being the same as 1 V^ ^^^ 

is, once the root of a. 

245. The method of expressing roots by radical signs, has 
no very apparent connection with the other parts of the 
scheme of algebraic notation. But the plan of indicating 
them by fractional indices^ is derived directly from the mode 
of expressing powers by integral indices. To explain this, 
let a^ be a given quantity. If the index be divided into any 
number of equal parts, each of these will be the index of a 
root of a*. 

Thus the square root of a* is a'. For, according to the 
definition, (Art. 241,) the square root of a' is a factor, which 
multiplied into itself will produce a*. But a*X«'=^'« (Art. 
233.) Therefore, a^ is the square root of a*. The index of 
the given quantity a', is here divided into the two equal 
parts, 3 and 3. Of course, the quantity itself is resolved into 
llie two equal factors, a^ and a'. 
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The cube root of of is c?. For (fx<fX<f=of. t 

Here the index is divided into three equal parts, and the 
quantity itself resolved into three equal factors. 

The square root of a' is a* or a. For ax«=«^- 

By extending the same plan of notation, Jractkntd tndKcit 
are obtained. 

Thus, in taking the square root of a^ or a, the index 1 is 

divided into two equal parts, | and j^ ; and the root is a'* 

On the same principle, 

The cube root of a, is (r=z\/a. 

The nth root, is a''=z\/ay &c. 

J. __ 
And the nth root of o+ar, is {a^xy =\/a+x. 

246. In all these cases, the denominator of the fractional 
index, expresses the number of factors into which the given 

quantity is resolved. 

ij. 1 J. J. 

^^ ...•*• w Xa X»^=^ And a" Xa"....n times =a. 

247. It follows from this plan of notation, that 

aixa^=a^"^^. For a^'^^=a^ or a. 

a*Xa*Xa*=a*'*"''*"*=aS &c. 

where the multiplication is performed in the same manner 
as the multiplication of powers, (Art. 233,) that is, by add^ 
the indices. '• 

248. Every root as well as every power of 1 is 1. (Art. 
209.) For a root is a factor, which multiplied into itself will 

Sroduce the given quantity. But no factor except 1 can jnto- 
uce 1, by being multiplied into itself. 

So that 1", 1, V^, \/l, &c. are all equal. 

249. Negative indices are used in the notation of root^ as 
well as of powers. Bee Art. 207, 

1 1 1 ' 

Thus-Ts=a-4 -T=«r|- — =( 

a* or or 

10 
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POWERS OP ROOTa 



250. It hai been shown in what manner any power or 
root may be expressed by means of an index. The index 
of a power is a whole number. That of a root is a fraction 
whose numerator is 1. There is also another class of quan- 
tities which may be considered, either as powers of roots, 
or roots of powers. 

Suppose 0^ is multiplied into itself, so as to be repeated 
three times as a factor. 

The product a^+i+i or a* (Art. 247,) is evidently the 

cube of a^, that is, the cube of the square root of a. This 
fractional index denotes, therefore, a power of a root. The 
denominator expresses the root, and the numerator the power. 
The denominator ^hows into how many equal factors or roots 
the given quantity is resolved ; and the numerator shows how 
many of these roots are to be multiplied together. 

Thus a* is the 4th power of the cube root of a. 

The denominator shows that a is resolved into the three 

factors or roots a , and a , and cr. And the numerator shows 
that four of these are to be multiplied together ; which will 

produce the fourth power of a' ; that is, 

a Xa Xa Xo =« . 

251. As a^^is a power of a root, so it is a root of a power. 
Let a be raised to the third power o^; The square root of 

this is a . For the root of a* is a quantity which multiplied 
into itself will produce a*. 

JBut according to Art. 247, a*=a'xa'Xtt ; ai^d this 
multiplied into itself, (Art. 103,) is 

a* Xa* Xfl' Xa^ Xa^ x© — «'- 
Therefore a^ is the square root of the cube of a. 

m 

In the same manner, it may be shown that (f is the mth 
pgwer of the nth root of a; or the nth root of the mth pow« 



C 
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er : that is, a root of a power is equal to the same power of the 
same root For instance, the fourth power of the cube root of 
a, is the same as the cube root of the fourth power of a. 

252. Roots, as well as powers, of the same letter, may be 
multiplied by adding their exponents. (Art. 247.) It will be 
easy to see, that the same principle may be extehded to pow- 
ers of root^ when the expoaents have a common denomi- 
nator. 

Thus a*xa*=a*"^^=a* 

For the first numerator shows how often a'' is taken as afac 

JL 

tor to produce a . (Art 250.) 

And the:second numerator shows how often a^ is taken ai 

a factor to produce a . 

The sum of the numerators therefore, shows how often the 
root must be taken, for the product. (Art. 103.) 

Or thus, a^=a'xa'. 

2. X X X 

And a'^=a'x«^Xfl'. 
Therefore a' Xa =«' X^^ X^^ X^^ Xa'=a • 

253. The value of a quantity is not altered, by applying 

to it a fractional index whose numerator and denominator 

are equal. 

± 3. » 
Thus a=:cr::^a*=a». For the denominator shows that 

a is resolved into a certain number of factors ; and the nu- 
merator shows that all these factors are included in a«. 

Thus a'=:a*X« Xa > which is eoual to a. 

»^ X X X 

And a-rso^X^'X^J'—.H times. 

On the other hand, when the numerator of a fractional 
index becomes equal to the denominator, the expression may 
be rendered more simple by rejecting the index. 

m 

Instead of a", we may write a. 

254. The index of a power or root may be exchanged, foi 
any other index of the same value. 

Instead of a , we may put a • 
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For in the latter of these expressions, a is supposed to be 
resdved into twice as many factors as in the former ; and the 
numerator shows that twice as many of these factors are to be 
multiplied together. So that the whole value is not altered. 

ThuB x^=ix* =x^y &c. that is, the square of the cube root 
is the same, as the fourth power of the sixth root, the sixth 
power of the ninth root, &c. 

A. « 3n 

So a*=a*=a^=a» . For the value of each of these in- 
dices is 2. (Art. 135.) 

255, From the preceding article, it will be easily seen, 
that a fractional index may be expressed in decimaU. 

1 . Thus a* = o^, or c^ • * ; that is, the square root is equal to 
the 5th power of the tenth root. 

2. a^zsa^""^, or a?-'*; that is, the fourth root is equal to 
the 25ih power of the 100th root. 

S. a*=ia''' 5. a^^a'* 

In many cases, however, the decimal can be only an £p- 
fKVximatum to the true index. 

Thus ar=i(f'* nearly. ^»^_^o.8883f y^^ nearly. 

In this manner, the approximation may be carried to any 
degree of exactness which is required. 

Thus a*=a*"«". a^=o»"'". 

These decimal indices form a very important class of num- 
bers, called logarithms. 

It is frequently convenient to vary the notation of powers 
of roots, by making use of a vinculum, or the radical sign V- 
In doing this, we must keep in mind, that the power of a 
root is the same as the root of a power ; (Art. 251,) and also, 
that the denominator of a fractional exponent expresses a 
rooty and the numerator a power. (Art. 250.) 

Instead, therefore, of a , we may write (a')', or (a*) , or 
i/a . 
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The first of these three forms denotes the square of the 
cube root of a ; and each of the two last, the cube root of the 
square of a. 

So a*=:(f^ =a I rr^ycr. 

And (6a:)^=(6V)i=^76Vl 
Anda+y'==alH^'|i==»^5+y' 

EVOLUTION. 

257. Evolution is the opposite of involution. One is find- 
ing a potoer of a quantity, by multiplying it into itself. The 
other is finding a rooty by resolving a quantity into equal fac- 
tors. A quantity is resolved into any number of equal fac- 
tors, by dividing its hndex into as many equal parts ; (Art 
245.) 

Evolution may be performed, then, by the following gen- 
eral rule; 

Divide the index of the quantity by the numbee 
expressing the root to be found. 

Or, place over the quantity the radical sign belonging to 
the required root. 

1. Thus the cube root of a? is a'- For (^xt^Xt^^af. 

Here 6, the index of the given quantity, is divided by S, 
the number expressing the cube root. 

2. The cube root of a or a\ is a* or {/a. 

For a' xo*X«^> or \/«xV«X V«=«- (Arts. 243, 246.) 

3. The 5th root of oi, is {ab) ' or |/a*. 

4. The »th root of c? is a" or ^c?. 

5. The 7th root of 2i- x, is (2i- a?)'''or l/2d''X. 
6 The 5th root of a - xL is a-xr or V^ ^ xl . 

7. The cube root of a», is (T. (Art. 163.) 

8. The 4th root of a~* is a***' 

* ft 

9. The cube root of a^ is a*. 

10. The nth root of aTy is x». 

* 10* 
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258. According to the rule just given, the cube root of the 
■quare root is found, by dividing the index i by 3, as in ex- 
ample 7th. But instead of dividing by S, we may muU^pbf 
byf Fori-^3=i.M=iXi. (Art, 162.) 

So i.-j-n=i.X--. Therefore the mth root of the nth 
m tn n 

root of a is equal to a* *. 

That is, a^ =a"^*=a'^. 

Here the two fractional indices are reduced to one by mul- 
tiplication. 

It is sometimes necessary to reverse this process ; to resolve 
mi index into two factors. 

Thus «• =a?^^ * =ar That is, the 8th root of a: is equal 
to the square root of the 4th root. 



-*■ ^xi — I 
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So a+b\ =a+h\ =a+b\ 

* It may be necessary to observe, that resolving the index 
into factors, is not the same as resolving the quantity into 
factors. The latter is effected, by dividing the index into 
parts. 

259. The rule in Art. 257, may be applied to every case 
in evolution. But when the quantity wnose root is to be 
found, is composed of several Jactarz^ there will frequently 
be an advantage in taking the root of each of the factors 
9eparately. 

This is done upon the principle that the root of the product 
of several factors^ is equal to the product of their roots. 

Thus V«^= V^ X V^' ^^^ ^^'^ member of the equation 
if involved, will give the same power. 

The square of /\/ab is ab. (Art 241.) 
The square of V« X V*> *9 V^ X V« X V* X V*- {^^- 102. ) 
But>\/axV^=«- (Art. 241.) AndV*XV*=*- 
Therefore the square of V^XV^=V^XV'*XV^XV^ 
aca6, which is also the square of ^ab. 

X XX 

On the same principle, (a6)" =a^(^. 
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When, therefore, a quantity consists of several factors, we 
may either extr^t the root of the whole together; or we may 
fiiNl the root of the factors separately, and then multiply them 
into each other. 

Ex. 1. The cube root of ary, is either {xyy or x^y^. 
2. The 6th root of 3y, is \/3y or \/S X Vs- 
8. The 6th root o^abh, is (a6A)*, or a*6*A* 

4. The cube root of 86, is (86)*, or 26*. 

5. The nth root of aTy^ is (a^)" or Jty". 

260. The root of a fraction is equal to the root 
OF the numerator divided bt the root of the deno- 
minator. 

1. Thus the square root of ?=1^ For ?Lx^=i 

JL i i 

t. So the nth root of r=— • Fo»— x^* •» tunes =~. 

* bi 6- 6- * 

X k/x A^ V«^ 

8. The square root of _, is -5L^. 4. V Zr=A/ii" 

ay ^ay ^ ^^ 

261. For determining what sign to prefix to a root, it is 
important to observe, that 

An odd root of ant quantity has the same sign as 

THE quantity ITSELF. 

An even root of an affirmative quantity is am- 
biguous. 

An even root of a negative quantity is impossible. 

That the Sd, 5th, 7th, or any other odd root of a quantity 
must have the same sign as the quantity itself, is evident 
from Art. 219. 

262. But an even root of an iMrmatwe quantity may be 
either affirmative ar negative. For, the quantity may be 
produced from the one, as well as from the other. (Art. ^19.) 

Thus the square root of tf is +a or -a. 
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An even root of an affirmative quantity is, therefore, 
to be ambigwmsy and is marked with both -|- and -• 

Thus the square root of 36, is t^ySb. 

The 4th root of a?, is ia:*. 

The ambiguity does not exist, however, when, from the 
nature of the case, or a previous multiplication, it is known 
whether the power has actually been produced from a posi- 
tive or from a negative quantity. See Art. 299. 

263. But no even root of a negative quantity can be found. 
The square root of-a* is neither +<* Dor -a. 
For -|-ax+a=+o'» And -ax -a=4-«' also. 

An even root of a negative quantity is, therefore, said to be 
impossihle or imaginary. 

There are purposes to be answered, however, by applying 
the radical sign to negative quantities. The expression 

a/ ~a is often to be found in algebraic processes. For, al- 
though we are unable to assign it a rank, among either posi- 
tive or negative quantities ; yet we know that when multi- 
plied into itself, its product is - d, because ^ - a is by notation 
a root of - 0, that is, a quantity which multiplied into itself 
produces -a. 

This may, at first view, seem to be an exception to the 
general rule that the product of two negatives is affirm- 
ative. But it is to be considered, that ^'^ is not itself a 
negative quantity, but the root of a negative quantity. 

The mark of subtraction here, must not be confotmded 
with t hat w hich is prefixed to the radical sign. The expres- 
sion ^ - a is not equivalent to -^a. The former is a root 
of -a; but the latter is a root of -|-a: 

For -a/<*X -^a=^aa=a. 
The root of - a, ho weve r, may be ambiguous. It may be 
either -|-^ - a, or -^ - a. 

One of the uses of imaginary expressions is to indicate 
an impossible or absurd supposition in the statement of a 
poblem. Suppose it be required to divide the number 14 
mto two such parts, that their product shall be 60. If one 
of the parts be ar, the other will be 14 ^x. And by the sup* 
position, 

«X(14-a?)=60, or Ux-s^^SO. 
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This reduced, by the rules in the followiDg section, will 
give a:=71v"rri. 

As the value of x is here found to contain an imaginary 
expression, we infer that there is an inconsistency in the 
statement of the problem : that the nimiber 14 cannot be 
divided into any two parts whose product shall be 60.* 

264. The methods of extracting the roots of compound 
quantities are to be considered in a future section. But 
there is one class of these, the squares of binomial and re- 
sidual quantities, which it will be proper to' attend to in this 
place. It has been shown (Art. 214,) that the square of a 
binomial quantity consists of three terms^ two of which €u*e 
complete powers, and the other is a double product of the 
roots of tnese powers. The square of a+6> for instance, is 

a»-f.2a6+6*, 
two terms of which, c? and b\ are complete powers, and 2a6 
is twice the product of a into 6, that is, the root of a* into the 
loot of 6^. 

Whenever, therefore, we meet with a quantity of this de- 
scription, we may know that its square root is a binomial ; 
and this may be found, by taking the root of the two terms 
which are complete powers, and connecting them by the 
sign -|-, The other term disappears in the root. Thus, to 
find the square root of 

take the root of a?y and the root of j/*, and connect them by 
the sign +• The binomial root will then be ar-|-y. 

In a residual quantity, the double product has the sign - 
prefixed, instead of +• The square of o-6, for instance, is 
a^ -2a6-|-6^. (Art. 214.) And to obtain the root of a quantity 
of this description, we have only to take the roots of the two 
complete powers, and connect them by the sign -• Thus the 
square root of a;*- 2x^+1^ is x-y. Hence, 

265. To EXTRACT A BINOMIAL OR RESIDUAL SQUARE ROOT, 
TAKE THE ROOTS OF THE TWO TERMS WHICH ARE COMPLETE 
POWERS, AND CONNECT THEM BT THE SIGN WHICH IS PREFIX 
ED TO THE OTHER TERM. 

Ex. 1. To find the root o{a^+2x+l. 

The two terms which are complete powers are a? and 1 
The roots are x and 1. (Art. 248.) 
The binomial root is, therefore, x+l. 



* See Note F. 
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2. The square root of a;*-2a:+l, is «-l. (Art. %\4.) 

3. The square root of a'^+o+J, is o+J. (Art. 224.) 

4. The square root of ci^-|-|a-|-vy is o-ff 

6* b 

' 5. The square root of rf-|-a6-|- j, is o+o* 

6, The square root of a'+ — +?> ^^ ^'I'T 

266. A ROOT WHOSE VALUE CANNOT BE EXACTLY EXPRESS- 
ED IN NUMBERS, IS CALLED A SURD. 

Thus ^2 is a surd, because the square root of 2 cannot be 
expressed in numbers, with perfect exactness. 
In decimals, it is 1.41421356 nearly. 

But^though we are unable to assign the value of such a 
quantity vihm taken (Uime, yet by multiplying it into itself, or 
by combining it with other quantities, we may produce ex- 
pressions whose value can be detennined. There is, there- 
fore, a system of rules generally appropriated to surds. But 
as all quantities whatever, when under the same radical sign, 
or having the same index, may be treated in nearly the same 
manner ; it will be most convenient to consider them toge- 
ther, under the general name of Radical QuarUUies ; under- 
standing by this term, every quantity which is found und^ 
a radical sign, or which has a fractional index. 

267. Every quantity which is not a surd, is said to be 
rational. But for the purpose of distinguishing between ra- 
dicals and other quantities, the term rational will be appUed, 
in this section, to those only which do not appear under a 
radical sign, and which have not a fractional index. 

REDUCTION OF RADICAL aUANTITIES. 

268. Before entering on the consideration of the niles for 
the addition, subtraction, multipKcation and division of radi- 
cal quantities, it will be necessary to attend to the methods 
of reducing them from one form to another. 

Firsty to reduce a rational quantity to the form of a radi- 
cal; 

Raise the quantity to a power of the same name as 
the given root, and then apply the corresponding 
radical si<}n or index. 
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Ex. 1. Reduce a to the form of the nth root 

The nth power of a is a\ (Art. SU.) 

Over this, place the radical sign, and it becomes \/(^. 

It is thus reduced to the form of a radical quantity,, with* 
out any alteration of its value. For \/(r3=a» =0. 

2. Reduce 4 to the form of the cube root. 

Ans. V64 or (64)*. 
S. Reduce Sa to the form of the 4th root 

Ans. Jy/8To*. 

4. Reduce iab to the form of the square root 

Ans. {ia*b*)\ 

5. Reduce Sx^ --xto the form of the cube root 

Ans. "^ilxa-^l . See Art. 212. 

6. Reduce a* to the form of the cube root. 
The cube of a* is a\ (Art. 220.) 

And the cube root of a* is Jy/a*=a*| . 

In cases of this kind, where a power is to be reduced to 
the form of the nth root, it must be raised to the nth power, 
QOt of the given letter^ but of the power of the letter. 

Thus in the example, a' is the cube, not of a, but of a*. 

7. Reduce a'&^ to the form of the square root 

8. Reduce o^ to the form of the nth root 

269. Secondly^ to reduce quantities which have diflTerent 
indices, to others of the same value having a comnum index; 

1. Reduce the indices to a conmion denominator. 

2. Involve each quantity to the power expressed by the 
numemtor of its reduced index. 

S. Take the root denoted by the common denominator. 

Ex. 1. Reduce a and &* to a common index. 

Ist. Tlie indices i and i reduced to a common denomina* 
Cor, are ft and ft. (Art 146.) 

2d. The quantities a and 6 involved to the powers express- 
di fay tha two numerators, are a* and 6*. 
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3d. The root denoted by the common d^uxminator if i^. 

•The answer, then, is ?]" and^]**. 

The' two quantities are thus reduced to a common index, 
without any alteration in their values. 

For by Art. 254, a^=a^, which by Art. 268, =a»|*\ 

X J!L J. 

And universally a" = a?"' =a?"|**. 

2. Reduce a* and bx^ to a common index. 

The indices reduced to a common denominator are f 
and t. 

The quantities then, are a* and {bx)\ or o'|', and 6*«*p 



X 
.III mil 



3. Reduce a' and 6*. Ans. a'"|" and 6". 

4. Reduce a?" and y*. Ans. «^|*" And y' 

5. Reduce 2* and 3*". Ajis. 8* and 9 *. 

6. Reduce (o-f-b)' and (ar-j/)^. Ans. a-j-6 | and«-y | • 

J. JL XX 

7. Reduce or and 6'. 8. Reduce x^ and 5 • 

270. When it is required to reduce a quantity to a ghm 
index ; 

Divide the index of the quantity by tlie given index, place 
the quotient over the quantity, and set the given index ovet 
the whole. 

This is merely resolving the original index into two factors, 
according to Art. 258. 

Ex. 1. Reduce a* to the index ^. 

By Art, 162, i^i=ixf=f =i- 
This is the index to be placed over a, which then becomes 

or; and the given index set over this, makes it a^\ , the an- 
swer. 

2. Reduce a* and or to the common index i* 

2-^i=2x3=6, the first index ) 

f-f-i=lx3=f, the second iiklex J 

J. XX 

Therefore (a*y and {x^y are the quantities required* 
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S. Reduce 4* and 3^, to the common index •• 

Answer, (4')'^and (S*)* 

271. Thirdly^ to remove a part of a root from under Ihi 
radical sign ; 

If the quantity can be resolved into two factors, one of 
which is an exact power of the same name with the root ; 

FIND THE ROOT OF THIS POWER, AND PREFIX IT TO THK 
OTHER FACTOR, WITH THE RADICAL SIGN BETWEEN THEM. 

This rule is founded on the principle, that the root of the 
product of two factors is equal to the product of their roots. 
(Art. 259.) 

It will generally be best to resolve the radical quantity into 
such factors, that one of them shall be the greatest power 
which will divide the quantity without a remainder. If 
there is no exact power which will divide the quantity, the 
reduction cannot be made. 

Ex. 1. Remove a ^tor from V^* 

The greatest square which will divide 8 is 4. 

We may then resolve 8 into the factors 4 and 2. For 4x2=8. 

The root of this product is equal to the product of the roois 
of its factors; that is, >\/8=:>\/4xV'^* 

But a/4 =2. Instead of \/4y therefore, we may substitute 
its equal 2. We then have 2 XV^ ^^ ^V^- 

This is commonly called reducing a radical quantity to its 
most simple terms, but the learner may not perhaps at once 
perceive, tliat 2\/2 is ^ ^^ore simple expression than >\/8. 

2. Reduce y^Z Ans. V^'XV^=^XV^=^^- 

3. Reduce V^- ^«- V9X2"=V9XV2=3V2. 

4. Reduce \/e4^. Ans iy6WxK/c=:4b\/c. 

♦ /a*b a* /£ 

6. Reduce V ^j; Ans. c\/ cd' (Art. 260.) 

6. Reduce J^aTb. Ans. o^6, or ah\ 

7. Reduce (a'-a»5)*. Ans. aia-^b)^. 

8. Reduce {54afb)^. Ans. Sa^{U)t 



9. Reduce ^8a*x. 10. Reduce \/a?+(fV.' 

11 
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272. By a contrary process, the co-efficient of a radical 
quantity may be introduced under the radical sign. 

1. T||U8, a;(/hz=i;^JcC% 

For a= :^c^ or a- . (Art 263.) And y/tfX \/*= \/^ 

Here the co-efficient a is first raised to a power of the same 
name as the radical part, and is then introduced as a fisu^tor 
under the radical sign. 

8, 2a6(2al^)*=(16d*6')* 



4 ?fJ!L.^i /^cW^U 



ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION OP RADICAL 

QUANTITIES. 

273. Radical quantities may be added like rational quan- 
tities, by imitng' them one after another toUh their iigns. (Art 
69.) 

Thus the sum of j^a and \^by is i\/a-4- V^* 

And Ae sum of a' -A* andar -y", is a* -AT-f a:*-y*. 

But in many cases, several terms may be reduced to one, 
as in Arts. 72 and 74. 

The sum of 2\^a and 3i\/ais'2>\/^+^V^=^V^ 
For it is evident that twice the root of a, and three times 
the root of a, are five times the root of a. Hence, 

274. When the quantities to be added have the same radi- 
cal part, under the same radical sign or index ; add the ro- 
Uonal part^i and to the sum annex the radical parts. 

If no rational quantity is prefixed to the radical sign, 1 is 
always to be understood. (Art. 244.) 

To 2^ay 6V« 3{x+h)^ 56 A* ' OA^/b^h 

Add ^oy -2Va 4(x+h)^ 76A* yV*^ 



Bran 3 ^ay 7(ar+A) ' (o+y) X V* - * 
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276, If the radical parts are originally diflferent, they may 
sometimes be made alike, by the reductions ia the preceding 
articles. 

1. Add i\/8 to i\/50. Here the radical parts ar«» not the 
same. But by the reduction in Art. 271, j^Sz=:2^2y and 
iV/50=5V2. The sum then is 7V2, 

2. Add V165 to V4&. Ans. 4A^b+2\^h^6A^b. 

3. Add>\/a*x tOi\/&*ar. Ans. a\/ar+6^x=(a+6*)XV* 

4. Add (36a«y)* to (25y)t Ans. (6a+5) Xy* 

5. Addyl8ato3\/2a. 

276. But if the radical parts, after reducticm, are different 
or have different exponents^ they cannot be united in the 
same term; and must be added by writing them one after the 
other. 

The sum of 3yfr and 2ya, is S\^b+2\^a. 

It is manifest that three times the root of 6, and twice the 
root of a, are neither five times the root of 6, nor five times 
the root of a, unless 6 and a are equal. 

The sum of l/a and iya, is ^a+ V^ 
The square root of a, and the cube root of a, are neither 
twice the square root, nor twice the cube root of a. 

277. Subtraction of radical quantities is to be performed m, 
the same manner as addition, except that the signs in the sub- 
trahend are to be changed according to Art. 82. 



From ^ay 
Sub. S^ay 


4\/a+x 
S\/a+x 


-6A^ 
6h* 


a(x+y) -<r- 


Difil - 2\/ay 




-J. 

a " 



Prom V50, subtract V8. Ans. 5V2 - 2>\/2 = 8 >\/2. (Art 
275.) 

From i^6*y, subtract {/by^. Ans. (6-y)x^/*y• 
From iy/o?, subtract Syx. 

MULTIPLICATION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 
S78. Radical quantities may be multiplied, like pther 



% . 
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quantities, by writing the factors one after another, either 
with or without the sign of multiplication between them. 
(Art.,93.) 
Thus the product of >\/a into \/6, is V^XV^- 

The product of A'^into y^ is h^y . 

But it is often expedient to bring the factors under the 
same radical sign. This may be done, if they are first re- 
duced to a common index. 

Thus\/a:XY'!/=\/^* ^^^ ^^® root^of the product of 
several factors is equal to the product of their roots. (Art. 
259.) Hence, ' 

279. Quantities under the same radical sign or in- 
dex, MAT be multiplied TOGETHER LIKE RATIONAL QUAN- 
TITIES, THE PRODUCT BEING PLACED UNDER THE COMMON 
RADICAL SIGN OR INDEX.* 

Multiply \/x into ^y, that is, ar into y^. 

The quantities reduced to the same index, (Art. 269.) art 

(«•) , and (!/')• and their product is, (a:'t/')*=j^a?'y'. 

Mult, ^a+m ^dx or («+y)" o" 

Into V^-m A^hy x\ iP+^Y ^^ 









Va* - "»* 



Prod. A^a^'-m' {a^x)^ (aTar)^* 



Multiply A^xb into A^2xb. Prod. Vl6a:»6'=:4:r6. 

In this manner the product of radical quantities often be- 
comes rational. 

Thus the product of >\/2 into VlS=y36=6. 

And the product of (a*y')*'into (a*J/)* = (o*y*)*^=ay. 

280. Roots op the same letter or quantity may be 
multiplied, by adding their fractional exponents. 

The exponents, like all other fractions, must be reduced 
to a common denominator, before they can be united in one 

term. (Art. 148.) 

■ — • — ■ - 

'*' The ct«e of an imaginary root of a negative quantity may be conaidored 
aa exception. (Art. S6s.) 
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Thus (^xa*==a^'^=a^^'^(i*^ 

The values of the roots are not altered, by reducing their 
indices to a common denominator. (Art. S54.) 






Therefore the first factor ar=i 
And the second 

Buta*=a*xa*Xa^- (Art. 250.) 

And a*=:a*x« • 
The product therefore is a* X <» X ^^ X « X * = * • 

And in all instances of this nature, the common denomin* 
ator of the indices denotes a certain root ; and the sum of 
the numeratx>rs, shows how often this is to be repeated as a 
factor to produce the required product. 



Thus 


i A * 

a"Xa"'=:a*'X 










Mult. 
Into 




o'x*'^ 


ia+b)^ 


(a- 
(a- 


.J. 





Prod. Sy^ (H-*)^ «"* 

The product of y* into y"" is y*""*=yV 
The product of a" into a"" ", is a""" "=aPsal. 

And /"*x«*"""=ip""'^"*=«"=l. 
Tlie product of cf into a' =a*x» =« • 

281. From the last example it will be seen, that pawen 
and roots may be multiplied by a commcm rule. This is one 
of the many advantages derived from the notation by frac- 
tional indices. Any quantities whatever may be reduced to 
the form of radicals, (Art. 268,) and may then be subjected 
to the same modes of operation. 

Thus y*xy^=y**^*=y^. 



And «x«*=« *=s« • 



11* 
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The product will become ratioDal, whenever the numera- 
tor of the index can be exactly divided by the denominator. 

Thus a? X a* Xtt = a^—of. 

And ((H-6)*X (a+6) ""*=(a+6)*=«+6- 

J. 4 4 
And a*x» =« =«• 

282. When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index, have rational co-efficients^ the rational 

PARTS MAT BE MULTIPLIED TOGETHER, AND THEIR PEO- 
DUCT PREFIXED TO THE PRODUCT OF THE RADICAL PARTS. 

1. Multiply a\/6 into e/^d. 

The prciduct of the rational parts is oc. 

The product of the radical parts is j^hd. 

And the whole product is acj^bd. 
For a\/6 is ax V^* (Art. S44.) And cV^^ii^XV^' 

By Art. 102, oXV* ^^^^ «XV^ ^s oXV^X^XV^J or 
by changing the order of the factors, 

axcXV^XV^=^^XV^d=:ac\/bd, 
t. Multiply ax^ into 6d . 

When the radical parts are reduced to a conunon indez^ 
the factors become a(a^y and b{dPy, 
The product then is a6(«'iP)*. 

But in cases of this nature we may save the trouble of re- 
ducing to a common index, by multiplying as in Art 278. 

Thus aa^ into M" is (urbd^. 

Mult. a{b+x)^ ' oA^f oA/x o«"* xX/fi 

Into y(6-ar)* bA/hy b\^x by^^ yj^ 

Prod. ' ay{b*^x')^ a6Va:»=a6« ixy 

28$. If the rational quantities, instead of being eo^efficientg 
to the radical quantities, are connected with them by the 
signs -f- and - , each tenn in the riiuUiplier must be multi- 
plied into each in the multiplicand, as in Art. 100. 
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Multiply a+\/b 
Into c^j^d 

ac-^c^b 

a\/d'\'j^bd 

The product of o-f V^ intoJ-j-rVyis 

1. Multiply ^a into iyb. AnjB. Hyaft^. 

i. Multifdy 5V5 into Sj\/8. Ans. SOylO. 

S. Multiply 2VS into 3^4. Ans. 6^432. 

4. Multiply A/d into Hyab. Ans. i^cmF. 

5. Multiply ./l^ into . /^. Ans. . /*?3. 

^ 3c >^ 26 ^ c 

6. Multij^y a{a - «)* into (c - <i) X (or)*. 

Ans. (oc - dd) X (cftr- oa^)*. 

DIVISION OF RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

284. The division of radical quantities may he expressed, 
by writing the divisor under the dividend, ih the form of a 
fraction. 

Thus the quotient of l/a divided by a/6, is Y^. 

\/6 

And (o+A)* divided by {b+x)^ is i^+hL. 

{b+x)i 

In these instances, the radical sign or index is separately 
applied to the numerator and the denominator. But if the 
divisor and dividend are reduced to the same index or radical 
sign, this may be applied to the whoU quotient. 

Thus ^a-f-^6=^= r/-. For the root of a fraction 

10 equal to the root of the numerator divided by the root of 
the denominaior. (Art 260.) 
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Again, y/(A^J^hz=z;^a. For the product rf this quotient 
mto the divisor is equal to the dividend, that is, 

;;/a X V* = \/^- Hence, 

285. Quantities under the same radical sign or index 
mat be divided like rational quantities, the quotient 
being placed under the common radical sign or index. 

Divide {t^y")* by j/*. 

These reduced to the same index are (aV) and (y*) : 
And the quotient is (a;*) • =af*=:ar. 
Divide y^o^ V^*** (a'+oa?)"^ , (a'A)* (aV)* 

By ys* V^ «* («*)*- («y)* 

ft 

Quot V2ia» Ifl^+a:)* (^W)*- 



286. A ROOT IS DIVIDED BT ANOTHER ROOT OF THl 
SAME LETTER OR QUANTITY, BT SUBTRACTING THE INDEX 
OF THE DIVISOR FROM THAT OF THE DIVIDEND. 

Thus a*-2.a*=a*""*=o*""*=a*=a*. 

For o* =a* =a' X« Xa and this divided by <r is 

J. J. X 1 

In the same manner, it may be shown that a'^^^ • = a* "" "• 

Divide {ia)^ (ax)* ^ (*+»)* (»y)* 

■d* {ax)i a* (i+y)" (/y)* 



Quot. (3a)i a^ (rV)"* 



Powers and rooto may be brought promiscuously together^ 
and divided according to the same rule. See Axt 281. 
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t 
Thus a'-?-a*=a«-i=a* For a*xa*=«*=«^ 



So y^r=jr«. 



287. When radical quantities which are reduced to the 
same index have rational co-efficients, the rationai 

PARTS MAT BE DIVIDED SEPARATELY, AND THEIR QU0TIEN1 
PREFIXED TO THE QUOTIENT OF THE RADICAL PARTS. 

Thus acj^bd'-^a\/b=c^d. For this quotient multiplied 
into the divisor is equal to the dividend. 

Divide 24xA^ay l8dhA^bx by{a*x^)^ 16V32 b^/xy 
By 6 yo 2h)/x V(aa:)" 8y4 Vj 



JL 

4a;>\/y b{a*xy b^x 



Divide at(rc*i)* by a (»)* 
These reduced to the same index are ab(x*by and a{x*)\ 

The quotient then is 6(6)"^= (6')* (Art. »T2.) 

To save the trouble of reducing to a common index, the 
division may be expressed in the form of a fraction. 

The quotient will then be ?*(iiL. 

a{x)* 

1. Divide 2iv^6c by Syotf. Ans. fVa'c' 

2. Divide 10^108 by 5\/4. ^ Ans. 2^27=6. 
S. Divide 10V27 by 2 VS. Ans. 16. 

4. Divide SylOS by2V6- Ans. 12\/2. 

5. Divide (a»6*rf*)* by A Ans. {ab)t 

6. Divide (16a* - 12a«x)* by 2a. Ans. (4a- Sar)*". 

INVOLUTION OP RADICAL QUANTITIES. 

288. Radical quantities, like powers, are involved 
bt multipl7ino the index of the root into the index of 
the required power. ^ 
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1. The equare of a*^=a*^^=a*. F(Hra*x« =«' 

2. The cube of a*=a^^^=a* For a*Xa*Xa*= A 

- / n 

S. And universally, the nth power of oTz^a"^ =:a . 
For the nth power of (T = a*x^"- • • • n times, and the sum 

n 

of the indices will then be ». 

J. JL JL A 

4. The 5th power of or y% is a^y . Or, by reducing the 
roots to a common index, 

(«»y«)iX«=(oY)* 
JL JL A A ^ 

5. The cube of a" a;*, is a"«* or ((Ta^)*-, 

6. The square of a'op*, is a'«*. 
The cube of a'^is a*^^=a»=(». 

JL « 

And the nth power of a", is an=z€L That is, 

289. A ROOT IS RAISED TO A POWER OF THE SAME MAMl^ 
BT REMOYIIfG THE INDEX OR RADICAL SIGN. 



Thus tne cube of ]\/6-{-«, is b+x. 

And the nth power of (a - y) ", is (a - y.) 

290. When the radical quantities have ratumal co-efficieai»f 
these must also be involved. 

1. The square otd^/x^ is a^J^x*. 
For av'^XflV*=^'V**' 

JL i 

2. The nth power of a"*** is a"* rr*. 



3. The square of aV^-!/5i8<»*X(ap-y.) 

4. The cube of Sai^y, b 27a'y. 

291. But if the radical quantities are connected with 
others by the signs -}- and - , they must be involved by a 
multiplication of the several terms, as in Art. 213. 
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Ex. 1. Required the squares of o-f-Vy '^ ^~^' 
a+A/y a-Vy 



2. Required the cube of a - \/b. 
S. Required the cube of 2d^j^x. 



292. It is unnecessary to give a separate rule for the evo^ 
lution of radical quantities, that is, for finding the root of a 
quantity which is already a root. The operation is the same 
as in other cases of evolution. The fractional index of the 
radical quantity is to be divided, by the number expressing 
the root to be found. Orj the radical sign belonging to the 
required root, may be placed over the given quantity. (Art. 
257.) If there are rational co-efficients, the roots of tliese 
must also be extracted. 

Thus, the square root of o% is a* • =a*. 

The cube root of a{xyyi is a* («y)*. 

The nth root of a)^6y, is \/ aiyhy. 

293. It may be proper to observe, that dividing the Jrae^ 
Honal index of a root is the same in effect, as mtdtiplvir^ the 
number which is placed over the radical sign. For this 
number corresponds with the denominator of the fractional 
index ; and a fraction is divided, by multiplying its denomi- 
nator 

Thus V»=a^. ' {/azsa^. 

On the other hand, multiplying the fractional index ia 
equivalent to diriding the number which is placed over the 
raidical sign. 

Thus the square of iya or a*, is Sya or a*^ ^ =o». 
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293. 6. In algebraic calculations, we have sometimes 
occasion to seek for a factor, which multiplied into a given 
radical quantity, will render the product ratumcd. In the 
case of a simple radical, such a factor is easily found. For 
if the nth root of any quantity, be midtiplied by the same 
root raised to a power whose index is n - 1, the product will 
be the given quantity. 

X »— * n 

Thus V*X V^*^* ^^ ^ X« ==x =ap. 



X n^l 

n 



And (x+y) X{x+y) " =«+y. 

So V«X V^=^- -A^d 5^ax V^= V^'=^' 

And Vox V^=^ *^c- And (a-|-6)* X (a+*)^=a+i. 

And (ar4-y)^x(«+»)*=«+y- 

293. c. A factor which will produce a rational product, 
when multiplied into a binomial surd containing only the 
square root^ may be found by applying the principle, that 
the product of the sum and difference of two quantities, is 
equal to the difference of their squares. (Art. 235.) The 
binomial itself, after the sign which connects the terms is 
changed from -(- to-, or fiom-to-}-, will be the factor 
required. 

Thus (j^a+yh) X (V« ^ V*) = V«' - '^*'= « - *> which 
is free from radicals. 

go(l+V2)x(l-V2) = l-2=-l. 
And (3 - 2V2) X {^+W^) = 1- 

When the compound surd consists of more than two terms, 
it may be reduced, by successive multiplications, first to a 
binomial surd, and then to a rational quantity. 

Thus (V^^ - V^ - V3) X (Vl^+V2+V3) =5 - 2Vfif 
a binomial surd. 

And (5 - 2V6) X (5+2V6) = 1. 
Therefore (V10-V2-V3) multiplied into (ylO+\/2+ 

V3)X(5+2V6) = 1. 

293. d. It is sometimes desirable to clear from radical signs 
the numerator or denominator of a fraction. . This may be 
effected, without altering the value of the fraction, if the 
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i 

numerator and denominator be'both multif^d'by a factiMr 
which will render either of them rational, as the case may 
require. 

1. If both parts of the fraction ^l1 be Hjkiltidied by V^ ' 

it will become V^Xyq^^g^ ^ which the nmmeraitor in a 

rational quantity. 

Or if both parts of the given fraetion b^ multiplied by V^» 

it will become ^lJU^^ in which the denammator is rational. 
%. The fraction-*^ 6*x(a+x)>^6*X(«+^)» 

8. The fraction ^^= (y+^)*'*'L y+« . 



■ - 1 



4. The fraction 4=-^^ _<K/t'"' 

6. The fraction ? 3(V5+ V2) ^^^ 

4.V2. 

7. The fraction TJ^ZJipi"' 5*'^^ 

8. The fraction 

8 , 8x(V3-Vg-1) (-V8)_ ^=4. 

y3+V^+l (VS+V2+i)(v3-y2-i)(-v«) 

9. Reduce — to a fraction having a rational denominator, 

V3 

10. Reduce ^"^ to a fraction having a rational denom- 

inator. 

293. e. The arithmetical operation of finding* the proximate 
value of a fractional siiH, may be shortened, by rendering 

12 
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either the iiumerator or the denominator rational The root 
of a fraction is equal to the root of the numerator divided by 
the root of the denominator. (Art. 260.) 



Thus* /f==SL?. But this may be reduced to------.L-^_ 

or V^xy*^' (Art. 293. d.) 
b 

The square root of f is ^ or -i-, or ^. 

Wlien the fraction is thrown into this form, the process of 
extracting the root arithmetically, will be confined either to 
the numerator, or to the denominator. 

Thus the square root of ?=^=^^9XV!=^. 

Examplti for pracHce. 

1. Find the 4th root of 81a'. 

2. Find the 6th root of (a+6)-\ 

5. Find the nth root of (« -y) . 
4. Find the cube root of * 1 25a «*. 
& Find the square root of • 

6. Find the 5th root of 32aV^ 

243 

7. Find the square root of x^ - 6bx+9V 

'8. Find the square root of a'-|-<iy-j.^. 

9. Reduce aa^ to thfi form of the 6th root. 

10. Reduce -3y to the form of the cube root. 

11. Reduce a' and a' to a common index. 

12. Reduce 4' and 5^ to a common index. 

IS. Reduce a* and b* to the common index*. ^ 
14. Red ice 2* and 4* to the common index'. 
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15. Remove a factor from \/294. 



16. Remove a factor from i\/«*-aV. 

17. Find the smn and difference of \/l 6a*x and '\/^^ 

18. Find the sum and difference of \/i9t and \/%L 

19. Multiply 7 VIS into 5^4. 

20. Multiply 4+2V2 into 2 -V2. 

21. Multiply a{a+^c)^ into b{a''j^c)i 

22. Multiply 2(0+6) • into 3(0+4)-. 

23. Divide 6a/54 by 3V2- 

24. Divide 4^72 by 2^18. 

25. Difide ^7 by \/7. 

26. Divide ij^^by 4VS- 

' 27. Find the cube of 17V*!. 

28. Find the square of 5+^** 

29. Find the 4th power of i^6. 
SO. Find the cube of ^x^^h. 

31. Find a factor which will make \/y rationaL 

32. Find a frtctor which will make ^6 -V rationaL 

33. Reduce 1^ to a fracti<m having a rational numerator. 

V« 

34. Reduce ^ — -. to a fraction having a rational de* 

nominator. 
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SECTION X. 



REDUCTION OF EQUATIONS BY INVOLUTION 

AND EVOLUTION. 

Art. 294. IN an equation, the letter which expresses the 
unknown quantity is sometimes found under a radkdl sign. 
We may have /^x=a. 

To clear this of the radical sign, let each member of {he 
equation be squared, that is, multiplied into itself. - We shaU 
then have 

^xxV^=fM. Or, (Art. 289,) x=:tf. 

The equality of the sides is not affected by this operation, 
because each is only multiplied into itself, that is, equal quan- 
tities are multiplied into equal quantifies. 

The same principle is applicable to any root whatever.-— 
If \/x=za ; then xz=:a\ For by Art. 289, a root is raised to 
a power of the same name, by removing the index or radical 
sign. Hence, 

295. When the unknown quantity is under a radical 

SIGN, THE equation IS REDUCED BT INVOLVING BOTH SIDES, 

to a power of the same name, as the root expressed by the 
radical sign. 

It will generally be expedient to make the necessary trans- 
positions, before involving the quantities ; so that all those 
which are not under the radical sign may stand on one sidd 
of the equation. 

Ez.1. Reduce the equation j^/x+i^zS 

Transposmg -f 4 .\/aF=:9-4=5. 

Involving both sides ap=5'=:25. 

• Reduce the equation a^!^x^b=zd 

By transposition, !i/x=zd^b - a 

By involution, a;= (d-)-i - a)" 
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S. Reduce the equation \/X'\'l=z4 

Involring both sides, x-^- 1 =4^= 64 

And x=:63. 



4. Reduce the equation 4-)-8V^'~^=8+l 
Cleanng of fractions, 8-(-6\/^ - 4= IS 
And ^a: - 4=t. 
Involving both sides, x - 4=f f 

And «=fH-4 

5. Reduce the equation ^o^-fV^^ — J^. 

Multiplying by V^+V*> c^4-V*='+^ 

And ^a:=S4-d-c^ 

Involving both sides, ^ x= (3+<{ - ^*)'- 

In the fi rst step i n this example, multiplying the first mem- 
ber into V^+ V^' ^^^ ^^ ^°^ itself, is the same as squar- 
ing it, which is done by taking away its radical sign. The 
other member being a fraction, is multiplied into a quantity 
equal to its denominator, by cancelling the 'denominator. 
(Art. 159.) There remains a radical sign over op, which 
must be removed by involving both sides of the equation. 

6. Reduce 34-2V«-i=6. Ans. x=s^lH* 

7. Reduce i^-=8. Ans. a?=r«0. 

8. Reduce (2ar+3)^+4=7. Ans. »=!«. 

9. Reduce ^l2+x=z2+\/x. Ans. xszi. 

10. Reduce V^-<>=\/'*-lV^ 'Ajis. 9=sJ!^. 

11. Reduce iy/5xV*+*=*+V**' Ans.«=_. 
1*. Reduce ^Ilfif =Vf Ana. x^J-. 

18. ' Seduce V'+^^V'tf. Aob. ,^1. 

19» 
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14* Reduce A/x-^A/a+x=: -^ -f — , . Ans. a;s=|a. 

Va+x 



2(f 



15. Reduce y+\/^*+^= / :t ' ^^^^' ^=«V** 



16. Reduce «+a=\/^+W6'+«** -*^^* *= — JJ" 



17. Reduce \/2+af+V^= —==• -^^^ *=y 



18. Reduce /y/x *- 38 = 1 6 - ^x. Ans. a?= 81 • 

19. Reduce V4x+17=2V«+l- g^Ans. ar=16. 

20. Reduce ^.--^ ■ 6> = >i /^r- i g * Ans. a:=o. 
REDUCTION OP EQUATIONi BY EVOLUTION. 

X 

296. In many equations, the letter \^hich expresses the 
unknown quantity is involved to some power. Thus in the 
equation 

a?=16 

we have the value of the square of x, but not of x itself. If 
the square root of both sides be extracted, we shall have 

07=: 4. 

The equality of the members is not affected by this reduc- 
tion. For if two quantities or sets of quantities are equal, 
their roots are also equal. 

If {x'\-a)*=zb'\'hy then«+a=;^6-}-** Hence, 

297. When the expression containing the unknown 
quantity is a power, the equation is reduced ^ ex- 
TRACTING THE ROQT OF BOTH SIDES, a root of the saiue name 
as the power. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation 6+rc"-8=7 

By transposition «*=-. 7 -f 8 -6=9 

By evolution a:=j>\/9=:±3. 

The rigns -{- ^^^ -^ ^^^ both placed before >\/9, because 
an even rool of an affirmative quantity ia amhigwmi, (Art. 
261.) 
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2. Reduce the equation 5a^~ S0=2'-4-S4 

TransposiDg^, &c. s^=16 

By evolution, x=±t4. 

S. Reduce the equation, a4--L=:&-_ 

b d 

By evolution, ^^+/M&-aM\i 

4. Reduce the equation, a-f-<b"=10-«^ 



Transposing, 



lO-a 



1 ""^^ 



By evolution, «= (^^^) " 

298. From the preceding articles, it will be easy to see in 
what manner an equation is to be reduced, when the ex- 
pression containing the unknown quantity is a powar^ and at 
the same time under a radical sign ; that is, when it is a root 
of a power. Both involution and evolution will be necessary 
in this case. 



c. 1. Reduce the equation 
By involution 


a^=4«=64 


By evolution 


ir=±V64=+8. 


2. Reduce the equation 
'By involution 
And 


ar-a=A«-.2W+rf« 
af=A«-2W+(P4.a 


By evolution 


«= Vtf - 2W+CP+I1. 


S. Reduce the equation (x-fff)^= 


0+6 



Multiplying by («-a)* (Aort. 279.) {jf - o«)i=«+t 
By involution a* - o*=s«?-4-2a6+^ 

Trans, and uniting terms s*=22ii^4-^^+^ 

By eyolutidi «s (ttf-^-Mb+V)^. 



\ 
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Problems, 

Prob. 1^ A gentleman being asked his age, replied, **If 
you add to it ten years, and extract the square root of the 
sum, and from this root subtract 2, the remainder will be 6." ' 
What was his age 1 ^ 

By the conditions of the problem \/a?-f-10 - 2=6 

By transposition, - \/^H*l^=6+^=S 

By involution, ar-}-*^=^=64. 

And a?=64- 10=54. 



Proof (Art. 194.) V**+10^2=6- 

Prob. 2. If to a certain number 2lH7 be added, and the 
square root of the sum be extracted, and from this 168 be 
subtracted, the remainder will be 237. What is the num- 
ber] 

Let a;= the number sought. 6=163 

a=: 22577 c=237. 

By the conditions proposed \/x-}-a - 6=c 

By transposition, >\/a:4-o=c+6 

By involution, a:-|-^ = (^+^)* 

And ar=(c4-fc)*-a 

Restoring the numbers, (Art. 52.) «= (237+ 1 63) • - 22577 
That is ^ a?= 160000 -22577= 137423. 

Proof V137423+22577 -163= «S7. 

299. YHien an equation is reduced by extracting an even 
root of a quantity, the solution does not detennine whether 
the answer is positive or negative. (Art. 297.) But what 
is thus left ambiguous by the algebraic process, is frequently 
settled by the statement of the problem. 

Prob. 3. A merchant gains in trade a sum, to which 320 
dollars bears the same proportion as five times this sum does 
to 2500. What is the amount gained 1 ^ 

Let :r=the sum required* 
a=820. 
gr *=250a 
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By the suf^position a:x::Sx:b 

Multi[dyiDg the extremes and means Sx^^^ab 

And 



=(t)* 



Restoring the nmnbers, x=i /320x2500\ J ^^q^ 

Here the answer is not marked as ambiguous, because by 
the statement of the problem it is gam, and not loss. It 
must therefore be positive. This might be determined, in 
the present instance, even from the algebraic process. 
Whenever the root of x* is ambiguous, it is because we are 
ignorant whether t^upwer has been produced by the mul- 
tiplication of -}-^i ^K"^' ^^^ itself. (Art. 262,) But 
here we have the iffiutiplication actually performed. By 
turning back to the two first steps of the equation, we find 
that 5x* was produced by multiplying 5x into aj, that is 4-5a 
into '■\'X. 

Prob. 4. The distance to a certain place is such, that if 
96 be subtracted from the square of the number of miles, the 
remainder will be 48. What is the distance % 

Let 07= the distance required. 
By the supposition a;^ - 96 == 48 

Therefore aj=iV/144=12. 

Prob. 5. If three times the square of a certain niunber be 
divided by four, and if the quotient be diminished by 12, the 
remainder will be 180* What is the number ? 

By the supposition zl - 12=180. 



Therefore «=V^6=16. 

Prob. 6. What number is that, the fourth part of whose 
square being subtracted firom 8, leaves a remainder equal ta 
four 1 Ans. 4. 

Prob. 7. What two numbers are those, whose sum is to the 
greater as 10 to 7 ; and whose sum multipUed into the les9 
produces 270 1 

Let 10ap=their sum. 

Then 7«=the greater, and &r=the less. 

Therefore 9=3, and the numbers required are 21 and 9 
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Prob. 8. What two numbers are those, whose diflerence is 
to the greater as 2 : 9, and the difference of whose squares 
is 1281 Ans. 18andl4. 

Prob. 9. It is required to divide the number 18 into two 
such parts, that the squares of those parts may be to each 
other as 25 to 16. 

Let x= the greater part. Then 18 - a?=the less. 

By the condition proposed o^ : ( 18 - a?)' : : 25 : 1 6. 

Therefore 16ar»=25x(18-a:)«. 

By evolution 4a:=5 x (18 - a:.) 

And x^p. 

' Prob. 10. It is required to divide f^^umber 14 into two 
such parts, that 'the quotient of the greater divided by the 
less, may be to the quotient of the less divided by the greater^ 
as 16:9. Ans. The parts are 8 and 6. 

Prob. 11. What two numbers are as 5 to 4, the sum of 
whose cubes is 5103 1 

Let 5x and 4x=the two numbers. 

Then a:=3, and the numbers are 15 and 12. 

Prob. 12. Two travellers A and B set out to meet eAch 
other, A leaving the town C, at the same time that B left D. 
They travelled the direct road between C and D; and on 
meeting, it appeared that A had travelled 18 miles more 
than £, and that A could have gone B*b distance in 15f days^ 
but B would have been 28 days in going A^& distance. Re- 
quired the distance between C and D. 

Let :r=the number of miles A travelled. • 

Then a- 18= the number B travelled. 

*— 18 

-I — =,5*s daily progress. 

— = J^s daily progress. 

Therefore a? : a? - 18 : ilzll.L.. 

15} 28 

This reduced gives a: =72, A*q distance. 

The whole distance, therefore, from C to I>=126 milea 
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Prob. 13. Find two numbers which are to each other as 8 
to 5, and whose product is 360. Ans. 24 and 15. 

Prob. 14. A gentleman bought two pieces of silk, which 
together measured 36 yards. Each of them cost as many 
shillings by the yard, as there were yards in the piece, and 
their whole prices were as 4 to 1. What were the lengths 
of the pieces! Ans. 24 and 12 yards. 

Prob. 15. Find two numbers which are to each other as 
3 to 2 ; and the difference of whose fourth pjwers is to the 
sum of their cubes, as 26 to 7. 

Ans. • The numbers are 6 and 4. 

Prob. 16. Several gentlemen made an excursion, each 
taking the same sum^huoney. Each had as many servants 
attending him as thel^PFere gentlemen ; the number of dol- 
lars which each hkd was double the number of all the ser- 
\rants, and the whole sum of money taken out was 3456 dol- 
lars. How many gentlemen were there? Ans. 12. 

Prob. 17. A detachment of soldiers from a regiment being 
ordered to march on a particular service, each company fur- 
nished four times as many men as there were companies in 
the whole regiment ; but these being found insufficient, each 
company furnished three men more ; when their number was 
found to be increased in the ratio of 17 to 16. How many 
companies were there in the regiment 1 Ans. 12. 

AFFECTED QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 

300. Equations are divided into classes, which are distin- 
guished from each other by the power of the letter that ex- 
presses the unknown qi\antity. Those which contain only 
the first power of the unknown quantity are called equations 
of one ditiiensiony or equations of the first degree. Those in 
which the highest power of the unknown quantity is a squarcy 
are called quadrattc^ or equations of the seamd degree; 
those in which the highest power is a cti6e, eauations of the 
tkkrd degree^ &c. 

Thus xs:a-f b, is an equation of the first degree. 

2^bC, and x^-^ax^zdy are quadratic equations, or 
equations of the second degree. 

x*=&, and a^'\-a3i^'{'bx=zdy are cubic equations, or 
nations of the third degree. 
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301. Equations are also divided into pure and affefied 
equations. A pure equation contains only cne power of the 
unknown quantity. Tins may be the first, second, third, or 
any other power. An affected equation contains different 
poioers of the unknown quantity. Thus, 

( a^=zd - 6, is a pure quadratic equation. 
( a^-{-bx =zdy an affected quadratic equation. 
( a:^=fc - c, a pure cubic equation. 
< a;'-|-aar*-j-fca:=A, an affected cubic equation. 

A pure equation is also called a smph equation. But this 
term has been applied in too vague a manner. By some 
writers, it is extended to pure equations of every degree ; by 
others, it is confined to those of the &j|t degree. 

In a pure equation, all the tem^Biich contain the un- 
known quantity may be united in 3ie, (Art. 185,) and the 
equation, however complicated in other respects, may be re- 
duced by the rules which have aheady been given. But in 
an affected equation, as tTie unknown quantity is raised to rf^- 
ferent potoers^ the terms containing these powers cannot be 
united. (Art. 230.) There are particular rules for the reduc- 
tion bf quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic equations. Of these, 
only the first will be considered at present; 

302. An affected quadratic equation is one which 
contains the unknown quantity in one term, and tur 
square of that quantity in another term. 

The unknown quantity may be originally in several terms 
of the equation. But all these may be reduced to two, one 
containing the unknown quantity, and the other its square. 

303. It has already been shown that a pure quadratic is 
solved by extracting the root of both sides of tlie equation. An 
affected quadratic may be solved in the same way, if the 
member which contains the unknown quantity is an exact 
square. Thus the equation 

x'+^ax+a'^zzzb+h. 

may be reduced by evolution. For the first member is the 
square of a binomial quantity. (Art. 264.) And its root is 
»4-a. Therefore, 

a?-|-a=\/^-fA, and by transposing a, 

x=.j^b-{-h-^a. , 
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804. But it is not often the case, that a member of an af- 
fected quadratic equation is an exact square, till an addi- 
tional term is applied, for the purpose of making the required 
reduction. In the equation 

the side containing the unknown quantity is not a complete 
square. The two terms of which it is composed are indeed 
such as might belong to the square of a binomial quantity. 
(Art. 214.) But one tenn is wanting. We have then to in- 
quire, in what way this may be supplied. From having tioo 
terms of the square of a binomial given, how shall we find 
the third f 

Of the three t^H^ two are complete powers, and the 
other is twice the pPuct of the roots of these powers; ^Art 
214,) or which is the same thing, the product of one oi the 
roots into twice the other. In the expression 

the term 2ax consists of the factors 2a and ax The latter is 
the unknown quantity. The other factor 2a may be consid- 
ered the co^efficieni of the unknown quantity ; a co-ef9cient 
being another name for a factor. (Art. 41.). Ab xis the 
root of the first term a^ ; the other factor 2a is twke the root 
of the third terra, which is wanted to complete the square. 
Therefore half 2a is the root of the deficient terra, and a* is 
the term itself. The square completed is 

s^+2ax+a\ 

where it will be seen that the last term a* is the square of 
half 2a, and 2a is the co-efficient of x, the root of the first 
term. 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that the last term 
of the square of any binomial quantity, is equal to the square 
of half the co-efficient of the root of the first terra. From 
this principle is derived the following rule : 

S05. To COMPLETE THE SQUARE in an affected quadratic 
equation : take the square of half the co-efficient of 

THE FIRST POWER OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, AND ADD IT 
TO BOTH SIDES OF THE EQUATION. 

Before completing the square, the known and unknown 
quantities must'be brought on opposite sides of the equation 

13 
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by transposition ; and the hif^hest power of the unknown 
quantity must have the affirmative sign, and be cleared of 
fractions, co-efficients, &c. See Arts. 308, 9, 10, 11. 

.•fl/Jer the square is completed, the equation is reduced, by 
extracting the square root of both sides, and transposing the 
known part of the binomial root. (Art, 303.) 

The quantity which is added to one side of the Equation, 
to complete the square, must be added to the other side also, 
tx) preserve the equality of the two members. (Ax. 1.) 

806. It will be important for the learner to distinguish be- 
tween what is peculiar in the reduction of quadratic equa- 
tions, and what is common to this and the other kinds which 
have already been considered. The^peculiar part, in the 
resolution of affected quadratics, is %be completing of the 
square. The other steps are similar to those by which pure 
equations are reduced. 

For the purpose of rendering the completing of the square 
&mi1iar, there will be an advantage in beginning with exi^n- 
ples in which the equation is already prepared tor this step. 

Ex. 1. Reduce the equation x^-^Gax^b 

Completing the square, a^-^-Gax-^-da^^iSa^-^b 



Extracting both sides (Art. 303.) «+3a=±V9?+i 

And a:=-.8aj:y9a"+ft. 

Here the co-efficient of a?, in the first step, is 6a ; ' 

The square of half this is 9a*, which being added to both 
sides completes the square. The equation is then reduced 
by extracting the root of each member, in the same manner 
m in Art. 297, excepting that the square here being that of 
a bbwmtalf its root is found by the rule in Art. 265. 

2. Reduce the equation ar' -86a?=A 

Completing the square, re* - 86a:-f- 1 6fc'= 1 66*4- A 

Extracting both sides x - 46=±yl66«-fA 

And a?==46ivT66«+A. 

In this example, half the co-efficient of x is 46, the square 
•f which 166^ is to be added to both sides of the equation. 



'■*• 
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8. Reduce the equation a*4.aa;=i+A 

CompletiDg the square, a?4-aar4-— =— 4-^+* 

By evoluUon *+|= - ( 1+'+*) * 

4. Reduce the equation as' - ar= A - d 
Completing the equate, a?-a?+J=i-4-'^~^ 

And ^ «=i±(4+A-d)*. 

Here the co-efficient of x is 1, the square of half which.is ;|. 

5. Reduce the equation a^-{-SxT=d'\'6 
Completing the square, «*+3«+i=l+^6 
And x=-*±(*+d+6)*. 

6. Reduce the equation a^-^abx^zob'-cd 

Completing the square, ^^abx^ — -.= [-ab^cd 

4 4 

And ,=^(^+aft-cd)i 



ax 



7. Reduce the equation o^^-f —.=& 

6 

Completing the square, o^^^^^-^ =:iL-f-A 

6 46* 44* 

And ,= -£+f^+A\*. 

By Art 168^ f^='x«> Theco^£Scientof«, therefoK^ 



u 1 Hfdf of this is ^ (Art. 1G3.) the square of which is 
to 

4P 
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X 



8. Reduce the equation ai'-.sTA. 

6 

Completing the squaxe, a*-.^ — =-.---|-7/l. 

And x=ljtl~+lh\^. 

Here the fraction •=*x«- (Art. 158.) Therefore the 

b 

co-efficient of x is ~. 

b 

307. In these and similar instances, the root of the third 
term of the coinpieted square is easily found, because this 
root is the same half co-efficient from which the term has 
just been derived. (Art. 304.) Thus in the last examjde, 

half the co-efficient of x is — , and this is the root of the 

26 

third term- 4^ 

308. When the first power of the imknown quantity is in 
several termsy these should be united in one, if they can be 
by the rules for reduction in addition. But if there are liU" 
ral co-efficients, these may be considered as constituting, to- 

Ether, a compound co-efficient or factor, into which the un- 
own quantity is multipUed. 

Thus ax+bx+dx={a+b+d)xx, (Art. 120.) The 
square of half this compound co-efficient is to be added to 
both sides of the equation. 

1. Reduce the equation a:*-4-^*4"2*4"*=^ 
Uniting terms a:'-j-6a:=d 

Completing the square x^ 4"^*+^ = 9-|-d 

And x= - 3JV9+5. 

S. Reduce the equation x^-]-ax-\-bx=^h 
By Art. 120. a?'+(o+6) Xx=h 

Therefore x^+{a+b) xx+ (^) ' = (^) "+h 
By evolution «+f±^=± //f±*V+* 

And «=-f±*± /(±i±y+h. 
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S. Reduce the equation :f-\-€uc - x=b 
ByArt.180 a»+(o-l)x*=6 

Therefore *»+(a- 1) x*+ (^)*= (^)*+* 

S09. After becoming familiar with the method of complet- 
ing the square, in affected quadratic equations, it will be 
proper to attend to the steps which are preparatory to this. 
Here^ however, little more is necessary, than an application 
of rules already given. The known and unknown quanti- 
ties must be brought on opposite sides of the equation by 
transposition. And it will generally be expedient to make 
the square of the unknown quantity the first or leading term, 
as in the preceding examples. This indeed is not essential. 
But it will show, to the best advantage, the arrangement of 
the terms in the completed square. 

1 • Reduce the equation a^5x - 36 = 3a; - a;* 

Transp. and uniting terms a^'{'2x=3b - a 

Completing the square a:*4-2*+l = l+^6- tf 

And «= - Ity/l +36 - a. 

S. Reduce the equation -- = — - - 4 

Clearing of fractions, &c. 0:^4- 10a?= 56 

Completing the square a?+l0ar+25=25+56=81 

And «=-5±V^^=-5i9- 

310. If the highest power of the unknowti quantity has 
any co-efficienty or divisory it must, before the square is com- 
pleted, by the rule in Art. 305, be freed from these, by multi. 
plication or division, as in Arts. 180 and 184. 

1 . Reduce the equation a;*4-24a - 6A= 1 2a: - 5«* 

Transp. and uniting terms, 6i*'- 12«=6A- 24a 
Dividing by 6, a;«-2«=A-4a 

Completing the square, a* - 2j?4- 1 = 1 +A - 4a 

Extracting and transp. s= 1 j\/l-|-& - 4a! 



1 
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2. Reduce the equation A-|-2a:=a- — 

a 

Clearing of fractions 60:^4-^^=^ " ^ 
Dividing by 6, ^^ggg^a^-aft 

Therefore ap*+_+- = -+-y- 

And x=-f!+f^V^-\*. 

6--\i»^ ft / 

Sll. If the square of the unknown quantity is in several 
terms, the equation must be clivided by aU the co-efficients 
of tfajs square, as in Art. 185. 

1. Reduce the equation ftx'+rf*' - 4a5= 6 - A 

.Dividing by 6+4. (Art. 121.) a» - j^=fe:3 

Therefore x=J-+ /TXViS 






2. Reduce the equation aa^-}'X=A-<f-3x-a^ 

Transp. and uniting terms ax'+x* -Zx=h 

Dividing by 0+1, x»-JL=JL 

0+1 o+l 

Comp. the square «*- — — +( 1 tef 1 ^ — — - 

*^ ^ a+l^U+l/ \a+l/^o+l 

Extracting and transp. «= _ x/ ( ) ^ — ^* 

There is another method of completing the square, which, 
m many cases, p^irticularly those in which the highest power 
of the unknown aiiantity has a co-efficient, is more simple 
in its application, than that given in Art. 305. 

Let aa^4-6aj=d. 
If the equation be multiplied by 4a, and if 6' be added to 
both sides, it will become 

flie first member pf which is a complete power of tax^b. 
Hence, 

SI 1. fr. In a quadratic equation, the square may be com- 
pleted, by multiplying the equation into 4 times the co-effi- 
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cient of the highest power of the unknown quantity and ad- 
ding to both sides, the square of the co-efficient of the lowest 
power. 

The advantage of this method is, that it avoids the intro« 
duction of fraeUonSy in completing the 8C|uare. 

This will be seen, by sol vmg an equation by both methods. 

Let cu^-^-dx^zJu 

Completing the square by the rule just given ; 

Extracting the root 2at+a=i\/4aA4^ 

And «=2*\^E?. 

2a 

Completing the square of the given equation by Arts* S05 

andSlO; tf^+^=!t+^. 

a 4a a w 

Extracting the root ar-f^ =+ . /-+— . 

2a V a 4a* 

And x= - ^±^ /E+L. . 

2a V a 4(^ 

If a=l, the rule will be reduced to this: ** Multiply the 
equation by 4, and add to both sides the square of the co» 
efficient of x." 

Completing the square 4a^'\'4dx-{'d^=s4h^JP 
Extracting the root 2x4.d=±\/4S+? 

And »=-^^?. 



1. Reduce the equation Si;'-(-5«s42 

Completing the square S62^-f-60x-(-25= 529 
Therefore «=sS. 

S. Reduce the equation oe*- I5xzs: -54 

Completing the square 4^^ - 60a;4.225 = 9 
Therefore «j:= 1 5iS = 1 8 or 1 2. 

312. In the square of a binomial, the first and last terms 
aie always jiotMse. For each is the square of one of Uie 
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terms of the root. (Art. 214.) But every 43quare ii poeitive. 
(Art 218.) If then - oe* occurs in an equation, it cannot, with 
this sign, form a part of the square of a binomial. But if 
all the signs in the equation be changed, the equality of the 
sides will be preserved, (Art. 177,) the terifi - t will become 
poeitive, and the square may be completed. 

1. Reduce the equation - a;*+2a:=d - h 
Changing all the signs , a^ - 2ar= A - d 
Therefore «= 1±V1+*ZS 

2. Reduce the equation 4a;-a;'= - 12 

Ans. «=2±V16. 

313. In a quadratic equation, the first term of is the square 
of a single letter. But a binomial quantity may consist of 
terms, one or both of which are already powers. 

Thus :cB-f'^ ^^ ^ binomial, and its square is 

a;»4.2aa;»4.a«, 

where the index of x in the first term is twice as great as in 
the second. When the third term is deficient, 4he square 
may be completed in the same manner as that of any other 
l)inomial. For the middle term is twice the product of the 
roots of the two others. 

So the square of ic^+^ ^ a;*'4"^^'^+^* 

J. XI. 

And the square of a?"-f-«> is »"+^<'*"+^* 
Therefore, 

314. Any equation which contains only two dif- 
ferent POWERS OR ROOTS OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY, 

THE INDEX OF ONE OF WHICH IS TWICE THAT OF THE 
OTHER, MAY BE RESOLVED IN THE SAME MANNEfl AS A QUA- 
DRATIC EQUATION, BY COMPLETING THE SQUARE. 

It must be observed, however, that in the binomial root, 
the letter expressing the unknown quantity may still have a 
fractional or integral index, so that a farther extraction, ac- 
cordmg to Art. 297, may be necessary. 

1. Reduce the equation a?*-rt^=6-a 

Completing the square x^ - x*4- J= J+*^ ^ 

Extracting and transposing 9f^\t A^\-\-h - a 

Extracting again, (Art 297,) «=±VllV(i+* - «) 



/ 
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S. Reduce the equation «'''-46x"==a 

Anawer ar=±V26JV(4^'+«-) 

S. Reduce the equation X'{-4^x=h'-n 

Completing the square «+4/^x+4=A--n+4 

Extracting and transp. ^x=: - 2±\/A- n+4 

Involving a?= ( ~ 2JVA-'n-f-4)«. 

4. Reduce the equation a?"+8a?"=a4-^ 

Completing the square a?" +8a:" 4-^6= o+6+ 1 6 

Extracting and transp. x " = - 4±\/a4-i+ 1 

Involving ar= ( - 4±Va-f 6+16)". 

316. The solution of a quadratic equation, whether pure 
or affected, gives two results. For after the equation is re- 
duced, it contains an ambiguous root. In a pure quadratic, 
this root is the whole value of the unknown quantity. (Art. 
S97.) 

Thus the equation ^=64 

Becomes, when reduced :r=±\/64. 

That is, the value of x is either -f-^ or - 8, for each of 
these is a root of 64. Here both the values of x are the 
same, except that they have contrary signs. This will be 
the case in every pure quadratic equation, because the whole 
of the second member is under the radical sign. The two 
values of the unknown quantity will be alike, except that 
one will be positive, and the other negative. 

316. But in affected quadratics, a part only of one side of 
the reduced equation is under the raoical sign. When this 
part is added to, or subtracted from, that which is without 
the radical sign ; the two results will differ in quantity, and 
will have their signs in some cases alike, and in others un- 
like. 

1. The equation a;'4-8ar=20 

Becomes when reduced, «= - 4±\/16-f20. 

That is «= - 4i6. 

Here the first value of x is, - 44-6=4.2 ) one positive, and 
And the second is -4-6=- 10) -the other negative. 
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2. The equation «* - Sxz s - 15 

Becomes when ^educed, x'=:4±\/16 - 15 
That is «=:4±1 

Here the first value of a: is 4+1 =+5 > ^^. T>o«itiv#* 
And the second is 4«i:=+3 ^ ^A posmve. 

That these two values of x are correctly found, may be 
proved, by substituting first one and then the other, folr x it- 
self, in the original equation. (Art. 194.) 

Thus 5»- 8x5=25 -40= -15 

And 3»- 8x3=9 -24= -15. 

317. In the reduction of an affected quadratic equation, 
the value of the unknown quantity is frequently found to be 
imaginary. 

Thus the equation a^ - 8a:= - 20 

Becomes, when reduced, a?=4i\/16- 20 

That is, a:=4±\/-4. 

Here the root of the negative quantity - 4 can not be as- 
signed, (Art. 263,) and therefore the value of x can not be 
found. There will be the same impossibility, in every in- 
stance in which the negative part of the quantities under the 
radical sign is greater than the positive part.^ 

SI 8. Whenever one of the values of the unknown quan- 
tity, in a quadratic equation, is imaginary, the other is so 
also. For both are equally affected by the imaginary root. 

Thus in the example above 

The first value of x is 4+ V - 4, 

And the second is 4 - \/ - 4 ; each of which 
contains the imaginary quantity ^ - 4. 

319. An equation which when reduced contains an ima- 
ginary root, is often of use, to enable us to determine whether 
a proposed question admits of an answer, or involves an ab- 
surdity. ^ 

Suppose it is required to divide 8 into two such parts, that 
the product will be 20. 



* See Note G. 
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If X is one of the parts, the other will be 8 -a:. (Art. 195.) 
By the conditions proposed (8-a:) x«=20 

This becomes, when reduced, a:=4±V- 4. 

Here the imaginary expression ^^4 shows that an an- 
swer is impossible ; and that there is an absurdity in 8i*ppo- 
sing that 8 may be divided into two such parts, that their 
product shall be 20. 

S20. Although a quadratic equation has two solutions, yet 
both these may not always be applicable to the subject pro- 
posed. The quantity under the radical sign may be produced 
either from a positive or a negative root. But both these roots 
may not, in every instance, belong to the problem to be sol- 
ved. See Art. 299. 

Divide the number 30 into two such parts, that their pro- 
duct may be equal to 8 times their difference. 1 

If x= the lesser part, then SO-x= the greater. 

By the supposition, a: X (30 - a?) = 8 X (30 - 2z) 

This reduced, give^ a;=23±17=:40 or 6= the lesser part. 

But as 40 cannot be a part of 30, Uie problem can have 
but one real solution, making the lesser part 6, and the greater 
part 24. 

Examples of Quadratic EqwiHans. 
1. Reduce 3a:' - 9a? - 4= 80. Ans. a?= 7, or - 4. 

S. Reduce 4a? Il-=46. ^ Ans. a?=12,or-}. 

X 

S. Reduce 4a?- — Ilf=cl4. Ans. a?=:4, or -i. 

4. Reduce 5»-?^=2«4.*i^. Ans, a?=4, or - 1. 

5. Reduce 1!!-I^i5=8. Ans. ap=4, or 2^. 

* 4ar 

6. Reduce *izf+l = 10-i!l?. Ana «=12,or6. 

a:-4 2 

7. Reduce f+i-lzi==lf+I-l. Ans. x=21, or*. 

S X — 3 «j 
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a Reduce ^zl?^±J=a? - 8. Ann. «= 1, or - 28. 

ar - oar +9 

9. Reduce -5-4.?=3. Ans. «=2. 

ar+i X 

10. Reduce Jt--— =«-9- Ans, x=10. 

x+2 6 

11. Reduce Lf.?=?. Ans. «= l+V^^^ 

a X a 



12. Reduce a?*+fla:'=6. Ans. «=:[--±^4+-\^ 

13. Reduce - - ^= - JL Ans. x=:i/l. 

2 4 32 ^* 

14. Reduce 2«*4-Sa:^= 2. Ans. «=i. 

15. Reduce }x-i-\/^=^^* Ans. «=49. 

16. Reduce 2ar^ - a:*+96=99. Ans. x=z J\/6. 

17. Reduce (104-a:)i-(104.«)i=2. Ans. a?=6. 

18. Reduce Sx** - 2x»=8. Ans. «= ^. 

19. Reduce 2(l+a?-a;*) - VHP^-^= -i- 

Ans. a:=i-}-J^41. 

5 /4a* - 5^ 

20. Reduce Va:*-a'=ar- 6. Ans. x=z-±^ . 

21. Reduce V^^+^^l^j Ans. rr=4. 

44-\/^ V* 

22. Reduce a:*+a:*=766. Ans. ar=248. 
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23. Reduce a/2x'\-\+2^x=: — - , . Ans. «=4. 

V2x+1 

24. Reduce 2A^x^^S^/2x='lf^t^. Ans. ar=9a. 

25. Reduce a?+16-7Var+16=10-4Va?+16. Ans.ar=9 

26. Reduce V^+V^=^V*- 

Dividing by j^x, a^4-*=6' -^^^^ «==8« 
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87. Reduce 4x-5.fc-7^9^f23 ^^ ^^g 

X Sx+7 13» 

28, Reduce 2 U .^ =11. Ans. «=£«. 

Qx^^x" x'+^x 5x 

29. Reduce (a?-5/-S(a:-5)*=40. Aas. af=9. 
80. Reduce ar+yar-f-G = 2+3 a/x+6. Ans. a?=10. 

PROBLEMS PRODUCTNG ttUADRATIC EaUATIONS. 

Prob. 1. A merchant has a piece of cotton cloth, and a 
piece of silk. The number of yards in both is 110 : and if 
the square of the number of yards of silk be subtracted from 80 
times the number of yards of cotton, the difference will be 
400. How many yards are there in each piece 1 

Let x= the yards of silk. 

Then 110-a:= the yards of cotton. 

By supposition 400=80x (HO - a?) - «» 
Therefore «= - 40±\Aoooo= - 40il00. 

The first value of ar, is - 40+100=60, the yards of silk; 

And 110-a;=110-60:=:50, the yards of cotton. 

The second value of Xy is - 40 - 100= - 140 ; but as this 
is a negative quantity, it is not ap{dicable to goods which a 
man has in his possession. 

Prob. 2. The ages of two brothers are such, that their sum 
is 45 years, and their product 500. What is the age of each ? 

Ans. 25 and 20 years. 

Prob. 3. To find two numbers such, that their difference 
shall be 4, and their product 117. 

Let x^ one number, and :r+4» the other. 

By the conditions (*+4) X^:— 1 17. 

This reduced, gives « « - 2±\/i2i =a - 2il 1 . 

One of the numbers therefore is 9, and the other 13. 

Prob. 4. A merchant having sold a piece of cloth which 
cost him 30 dollars, found that if the price for which he sold 
it were multiplied by his gam^ the proauct would be equal to 
the cube of his gain. What was nis gain 1 
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» Let a?«s the gain. 

Then 30-l-jr=: the price for which the cloth was sold 

By the statement ^^ (304- ^) X « 

Therefore «= itVpPO-i+V- 

The first value of a? is i+-¥- -.+6. ) 
The second value isJ--V"«-5«> 

As the last answer is negaiwey it is to be rejected as incon- 
sistent with the nature of the problem, (Art. 320.) for gm 
must be considered posUwe. 

Prob. 5. To find two numbers whose diflerence shall be 3, 
and the difference of their cubes U7. 

Let x« the less number. 
Then x-{-S » the greater. 

By supposition (^+3)' - «*« 117 

Expanding {x+Sy (Art 217,) 9a;»+27r« 117 -27-90 

And :r«-*±VV--f±*. 

The two numbers, therefore, are 2 and 5. 

Prob. 6. To find two numbers whose difference shall be 
IS, and the sum of their squares 1424. 

Ans. The numbers are 20 and 32. 

Prob. 7. Two persons draw prizes in a lottery, the differ* 
ence of which is 120 dollars, and the greater is to the less^ 
as the less to 10. What are the prizes 1 

Ans. 40 and 160. 

Prob. 8. What two numbers are those whose sum is 6, and 
Che sum of their cubes 72 1 Ans. 2 and 4. 

Prob. 9. Divide the number 56 into two such parts^ that 
their product shall be 640. 

Putting X for one of the parts, we have, a:s28±12a40 or 
16. 

In this case, the two values of the unknown quantity are 
the two parts into which the given number was required to 
be divided. 

Prob. 10. A gentleman bought a number of pieces of cloth 
for 675 dollars, which he sold again at 48 dollars by the piece, 
and gained by the bargain as much as one piece cost hinu 
What was the number of pieces t ^ Ans. 16. 
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Prob. II. .9 and B started together, for a place 150 miles 
distant, ^b hourly progress was 3 miles more than ^s, and 
he arrived at his journey's end 8 hours and 20 minutes before 
B. What was the hourly progress of each ? 

Ans. 9 and 6 miles. 

Prob. 12. The difference of two numbers is 6 ; and if 47 
be added to twice the square of the less, it will be equal to 
the square of the greater. What are the numbers 1 

Ans. 17 and 11. 

Prob. 13. j9 and B distributed 1200 dollars each, among 
a certain number of persons. .9 relieved 40 persons more 
than By and B gave to each individual 5 dollars more than 
•S. How many were relieved by Jl and B ? 

Ans. 120 by w?, and 80 by B. 

Prob. 14. Find two numbers whose sum is 10, and the smn 
of their squares 58. Ans. 7 and 3. 

Prob. 15. Several gentlemen made a purchase in company 
for 175 dollars. Two of them having withdrawn, the bill 
was paid by the others, each furnishing 10 dollars more than 
would have been his equal share if the bill had been paid by 
the whole company. What was the number in the company 
at first 1 Ans. 7. 

Prob. 16. A merchant bought several yards of linen for 
60 dollars, out of which he reserved 15 yards, and sold the 
remainder for 54 dollars, gaining 10 cents a yard. How 
many yards did he buy, and at what price 1 

Ans. 75 ycu'ds, at 80 cents a yard. 

Prob. 17. Jl and B set out from two towns, which were 
247 miles distant, and travelled the direct road till they met. 
A went 9 miles a day ; anJ the number of days which they 
travelled before meeting, was greater by 3, than the number 
of miles which B went in a day. How many miles did each 
travel 1 Ans. A went 117, and £ 130 miles. 

Prob. 18. A gentleman bought two pieces of cloth, the 
finer of which cost 4 shillings a yard more than the other. 
The finer piece cost iel8; but the coarser one, which was 2 
yards longer than the finer, cost only iS16. How many 
yards were there in each piece, and what was the price of a 
yard of each 1 

Ans. There were 18 yards of the finer piece, and 20 of th« 
coarser ; and the prices were 20 and 16 snillings* 
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Prob. 19. A merchant bought 54 gallons of Madeira wine, 
and a certain quantity of Teneriffe. For the former, he gave 
half as many shillings by the gallon, as there were gallons 
of Teneriffe, and for the latter, 4 sliiUings less by the gallon. 
He sbld the mixture at 10 shillings by the gallon, and lost 
£28 16s. by his bargain. Reouired the price of the Madeira, 
and the number of gallons of Teneriffe. 

Ans. The Madeira cost 18 fihillings a gallon, and there 
were 36 gallons of Teneriffe. 

Prob. 20. If the square of a certain number be taken fcom 
40, and the square root of this difference be increased by 10, 
and the sum be multiplied by 2, and the product divided by 
the number itself, the quotient will be 4. What is the 
number 1 Ans. 6. 

Prob. 21. A person being asked his age, replied, If you 
add the square root of it to half of it, and subtract 12, the 
remainder will be nothing. What was his a^e ? 

Ans. 16 years. 

Prob. 22. Two casks of wine were purchased for 58 dol** 
.ars, one of which contained 5 gallons more than the other, 
and the price by the gallon, was 2 dollars less than | of the 
number of gallons in the smaller cask. Required the num- 
ber of gallons in each, and the price by the gallon. 

Ans. The numbers were 12 and 17, and the price by the 
gallon 2 dollars. 

Prob. 23. In a parcel which contains 24 coins of silver and 
copper, each silver coin is worth as many cents as there are 
copper coins, and each copper coin is worth as many cents as 
there are silver coins ; and the whole are worth 2 dollars and 
16 cents. How many are there of each 1 

Ans. 6 of one, and 18 of the other. 

Prob. 24. A person bought a certain number of oxen for 
80 guineas. If he had received 4 more oxen for the same 
money, he would have paid one guinea less for each. What 
was the number of oxeni Ans. 16. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

321. In the reduction of Quadratic Equations, as well as 
in other parts of Algebra^ a complicated process may be ren- 
dered much more simple, by introducing a new letter which 
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shall be made to represent several others. This is termed 
iubttihUion, A letter may be put for a compound quantity 
as well as for a single number. Thus in the equation 

af" - 2(Mr=f + V86 - 64+A, 
we may substitute b, for i-f~ V^^ * 6^+'^ "^^ equation 
will then become «*- 2aa;=&, aqd when reduced 

will be s=at/\/a*+b.. 

After the operation is completed, the compound quantiu 
for which a single letter has been substituted, may be restar 
ed. The last equation, by restoring the value of ft, will br 
come 



Reduce the equation ax - 29 - ({=: &x - x* - « 
Transposing, &c. «*-f (a - ft - I) X^^d 

Substituting h for (a- ft - 1), ^+hx=:d 

Therefore «= - ^yy-i+i 

Restoring the value of A, «= -llizi+^i£Z*ElZfi 



SECTION XL 



SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS WHICH CONTAIN TWO 
OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

DEMONSTRATION OF THEOREMa 

Art. 322. IN the examples which ha^e been given of the 
resolution of equations, in the preceding aectionsi each pro- 
blem has contained only one unknown quantity. C il| in 
some instances, there have been two^ they have beeb so re- 
lated to each other, that they have botli been ezpret^ed by 
nneans of the same letter. (Art 195.) 

i4^ 
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But coses frequently occur, in which $everal unknown 
quantities are introduced into the same calculation. And if 
the problem is of such a nature as to admit of a determinate 
answer, there will arise from the conditions, as many equa- 
tions independent of each other, as there are unknown quan- 
tities. 

Equations are said to be independenty when they express 
different conditions ; and dependent, when they express the 
same conditions under different forms. The former are not 
convertible into each other. But the latter may be changed 
from one form to the other, by the methods of reduction 
which have been considered. Thus 6 -a;=y, and 6=y4-*> 
are dependent equations, because one is formed from the 
other by merely transposing x, 

S23. In solving a problem, it it necessary first to find the 
▼alue of one of the imknown quantities, and then of the 
others in succession. To do this, we must derive from the 
equations which are given, a new equation, from which all 
the unknown quantities except one shaU be excluded. 

Suppose the following equations are given. 

1. a:-|-y=14 

2. ar-y=:2. 

IT y be transposed in each, they will become 

1. rt=14-y 

2. a?=«+y. 

Here the first member of each of the equations is «, and 
the second member of each is equal to x. But according to 
axiom 11th, quantities which are respectively equal to any 
other quantity are equal to each other ; therefore, 

2+y=14-y. 

Here we have a new equation, which contains (mly the 
imknown quantity y. Hence, 

824. Rde I. To exterminate one of two unknown quan- 
tities, and deduce one equation from two ; Find the value 

OF ONE OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES IN EACH OF THE EQUA- 
TIONS, AND FORM A NEW EQUATION BT MAKING ONE OF THESE 
VALUES EQUAL TO THE OTHER. 

That quantity which is the least involved should be the 
Me which is chosen to be exterminated. 
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For the convenience of referring to different parts of a so- 
lution, the several steps will, in future be numbered. When 
an equation is formed from one immediately preceding^ it will 
be imnecessary to specify it. In other cases, the number of 
the equation or equations from which a new one is derived, 
will be referred to. ' 

Prob. 1. To find two numbers such, that 
Their sum shall be 24 ; and 
The greater shall be equal to five times the less. 

Let «=the greater; And y=:the less. 

1. By the first condition, a?-)-y=S4> 

2. By the second, x=5y ) 

3. Transp. y in the first equation, x=24 - y 

4. Making the 2d and Sd equal, 5ys24 - y 

5. And y=4, the less number. 

Prob. 2. To find one of two quantities. 
Whose sum is eaual to h ; and 
The difference ot whdse squares is equal to d. 

Let xz=: the greater quantity ; And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, x-|-y=& > 

2. By the second, a^^-y^^zd y 

S. Transp. y^ in the 2d equation, a;*=d-f-y* 



4. By evolution, (Art. 297.) x=^(l-f-y* 

5. Trans, y in the first equation, x^h-y 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, y/d^y^z=zh^y 

7. Therefore y=—.^. 

^ 2A 

Prob. S. Given ax+hy^szh > m^ -^^ . A- 

And x+i=d J To find y. Ans. y=_ 

325. The rule given above may be generally applied, for 
the extermination of unknown quantities. But tnere are 
cases in which other methods vriU be foimd more expeditious. 

Suppose x=zky > 
And ax-^bxzsy^ > 



a 
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As in the first of these equations x is equal to hy, we roay 
in the second equation substitute this value of x mstead of 
X itself. The second equation will then be converted into 

ahy+bhy=zy\ 

The equality of the two sides is not affected by this alter- 
atic^n, because we only change one quantity x for another 
wluch is equal to it. By this means we obtain an equation 
which contains only one unknown quantity. Hence, 

326. Rule 11. To exterminate an unknown quantity, find 

THE VALUE OF ONE OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES, IN ONE OF 

THE EQUATIONS ; and then in the other equation SUBSTI- 
TUTE THIS VALUE for THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY ITSELF. 

Problem 4. A privateer in chase of a ship 20 miles distant, 
sails 8 miles, while the ship sails 7. How fax must the pri- 
vateer sail before she overtakes the ship 1 

It is evident that the whole distance which the privateer 
sails during the chase, must be to the distance which the 
ship sails in the same time, as 8 to 7. 

Let 07:= the distance which the privateer sails : 
And y= the distance which the ship sails. 

1. By the supposition, £=y4-^ \ 

2. And also, x : y : : 8 : 7 ) 

3. Art. 188, y=:*|a? 

4. Substituting t ^or y, in the 1st equation, x^z^x-^ZO 
6. Therefore, x=160. 

Prob. 5. The ages of two persons, A and J3, are such that 
seven years ago, Jt was three tunes as old as B; and seven 
years hence, Jl will be twice as old as B. What is the age 
of^? 

Let x= the age of A; And y=the age of B. 

Then a: - 7 was the age of A^ 7 years ago ; 
And y - 7 was the age of B, 7 years ago ; 
Also X'\-l will be the age of Ay 7 years hence ; 
And y-f-7 will be the age of By 7 years hence. 

1. By the first condition, x-7=3x(y-7)=Sy-21 ( 

2. By the second, *+7=2x(y+7)=2y+14 ) 

5. Transp. 7 in the 1st equa. ar=:3y - 14 

4. Subst. 3y - 14 for ar, in the 2d, 8y - 14+7=2y+14 

6. Therefore, y=21» the age of B. 
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Prob. 6. There are two numbers, of which. 

The greater is to the less as 3 to 2 ; add 
Their sum is the 6th part of their product. 

What is the less number ? Ans. 10. 

827. There is a third method of exterminating an unknown 
quantity from an equation, which in many cases, is preferable 
to either of the preceding. 

Suppose that ar-|-3y=a > 
And af-3y=6) 

If we add together the first members of these two equa- 
tions, and also me second members, we shall have 

an equation which contains only the unknown quantity x. 
The other, having equal co-efficients with contrary signs, has 
disappeared. (Art. 77.) The equality of the sides is preserved 
because we have only added equal quantities to equal quan- 
tities. 

Again, suppose Sx-\-y=h 
And 2x. 



+y=h > 



If we subtract the last equation from the first, we shall have 

I x:=h — d 

where y is exterminated, without affecting the equality of 
the sides. ' 

Again, suppose x-2y=a > 

And X'\'4y=zb ) 

Multiplying the 1st by 2, 2a? - 4y=:2a 

Then adding the 2d and Sd, Sx=6-)-2a. Hence, 

328. Rule III. To exterminate an unknown quantity, 

MULTIPLY OR DIVIDE the equations, if necessary, 

IN StJCH A MANNER THAT THE TERM WHICH CONTAINS ONE 
OF THE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES SHALL BE THE SAME IN BOTH. 

Then SUBTRACT one equation from the other, 

IF the signs of this UNK90WN QUANTITY ARE ALIKE, 
OR ADD THEM TOGETHER, IF THE SIGNS ARE UNLIKE. 

It must be kept in mind that both members of an equa« 
tion are always to be increased or diminished, multiplied or 
divided alike. (ArU 170.) 
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Prob. 7. The uumbers in two opposing armies are such, 
that, 

The sum of both is 21110 ; and 

Twice the number in the greater army, added to three 
times the number in the less, is 52219. 

What is the number in the greater army 1 

Let x= the greater. And y=z the less. 

^ 1. By the first condition, «+y=21110 ) 

2. By the second, 2x4-3y=r52219 J 

3. Multiplying the 1st by 3, 3ar4.3y= 63330 

4. Subtracting the 2d from the 3d, ar= 1 1 1 1 1. 

Prob. 8. Given 2a;-|-y=16, and 3x-3y=6, to find the 
value of X. 

1. By supposition, 2ar+y=16 > 

2. And 8a:-3y=6 5 

3. Multiplying'thelstby 3, 6x+3y=48/ 

4. Adding the 2d and 3d, 9x=:54 
6. Dividing by 9, a:=6. 

Prob. 9. Given a:-)-y=14, and a:-y=2, to find the value 
of y. Ans. 6. 

In the succeeding problems, either of the three rules 
for exterminating unknown quantities will be made use of, as 
will in each case be most convenient 

■ 

329. When (mt of the unknown quantities is determined, the 
other may be easily obtained, by going back to an equation 
which contains both, and substituting instead of that which 
is already found, its numerical value. 

Prob. 10. The mast of a ship consists of two parts : 

One third of the lower part added to one sixth of the 
upper part, is equal to 28 ; and, 

Five times the lower part, diminished by six times the 
upper part, is equal to 12. 

Wliat is the height of the mast t 
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Let x=s the lower part ; And jf= the upper part. 

1. By the first coiiditi<no; i«+jy=28 > 

8. By the second, 5x-6y=12 ) 

S. Multiplying the 1st by 6, 2x+y=zlQ8 

4. Dividing the 2d by 6, |i - y=:2 

5. Adding the Sd and 4th, 2x+ix=:n0 

6. MuiUpIying by 6, 12a:+5x=1020 

7. Uniting terms and dividing by 17, or =609. the lower part 

Then by the Sd step, ^^+y = 1 ^8 

That is, substitutmg 60 for x, 120-)-y=168 [per part. 

Transposing 180, y=168 - 120=48, the up- 

Prob. 11. To find a fraction such that. 

If a unit be added to the numerator, the firaction will be 
equal to j ; but 

If a unit be added to the denominator, the firaction will be 
equal to }. 

Let x=: the numerator, And y = the denominator. 



y 



1. By the first condition. 

By the second. 

S. Therefore a:=4, the numerator. 

4. And y==1^9 the denominator. 

Prob. 12. What two numbers are those. 

Whose iifftTtnce is to their sum, as 2 to S ; and 
Whose sum is to their product, as 3 to 5 ? 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

Piob. IS. To find two numbers such, that 

The product of their sum and difierence shall be 5, and 
The product of the sum of their squares and the differ- 
ence of their squares shall be 65. 

Lei s= the greater number ; And y = the less. 
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1. By the first condition, («+y)X(«-y)=* } 

2. By the second, l^+V^) X («* - y') = 65 < 

3. Mult, the factors in the 1st, (Art. 235,) a^ -y'=5 

4. Dividing the 2d by the 3dJ (Art. 118,) a^+y»= IS 

5. Adding the Sd and 4th, 2a? =18 

6. Therefore x=3, the greater number, 

7. And y=2, the less. 

In thQ 4th step, the first member of the second equation is 
divided by a:* -y', and the second member by 5, which is 
equal to a^ - j/*. 

Prob. 14. To find two numbers whose difference is 8, and 
product 240. 

Prob. 15. To find two numbers, ' 

Whose difference shall be 12, and 
The sum of their squares 1424. 

Let x=: the greater ; And y= the less. 

1. By the first condition, a;-y=12 > 

2. By the second, a;*+j^=1424 J 

3. Transposing y in the first, a:=y-|-12 

4. Squaring both sides, 3^=zy^J^24y'^144 
6. Transposingjf^in the second, a:*= 1424-1/' 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, y'^-).24y+ 144= 1424 - y* 

7. Therefore y= -6±v(676)= -6126 

8. And ar=y+12=20+12=32. 

EaUATIONS WHICH CONTAIN THBEE OR MORE 

UNKNOWN aUANTITlES. 

330. In the examples hitherto given, each has contamed 
no more than two unknown quantities. And two indepen- 
dent equations have been sufficient to express the conditions 
of the question. But problems may involve three or more 
unknown ((uantities ; and may require for their solution as 
many uidepeadent equations. 



Suppose a:4-y+2?= 12 1 
And a:4-2y-22:=10S 
And a:4-y-«=4 ) 



are given to find, x^ y, and r« 
y ' ^ 






y. 



■l'.-o'-- 
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» 
From these three equatioDs, two others may be derived 
which shall contain only hto unknown quandtiefl. One of 
the three in the original equations may be exterminated, in 
the same manner as when there are, at first, only two, by the 
rules in Arts. 324, 6, 8. 

In the equations given above, if we transpose y and z^ we 
shall have, 

In the first, j;=12-y-z 
In the second, j;= 10 - 2y-|-2z 
In the third, x^zi^-y-^z 

From these we may deduce two new equations, 
X shall be excluded. 

By making the 1 st and 2d equal, 1 2 - y - z= 10 - 2y+2z > 
By making the 2d and Sd equal, 10-2y+2z=4-y+r J 

Reducing the first of these two, y=:S2-2 > 
Reducing the second, y=r-f-6 J 

From these two equations one may be derived containing 
only one unknow:i quantity 

Making one equal to the other, Sz - i=:z^6 
And r=4. Hence, 

331. To solve a problem containmg three unknown quan- 
tities, and producing three independent equatiims, 

First, from the three equatioNIi deduce two coh* 
taining only two unknown quantities. 

Then, from these two deduce one, containing only 
one unknown quantity. 

For making these reductions, the rules already given are 
sufficient. (Art. 324, 6, 8.) 

Prob. 16. Let there be given, 

1. The equation x<-|-5y-|-6z=:53 ^ 

2. And a;+3y-f-3z=30 S To find x, y, and z. 

3. And «+y+r=12 ) 

From these three equations to derive two, containing only 
two unknown quantities, 

4. Subtract the 2d from the Ist, 2y-f 3z=23 ) 

5. Subtract the 3d from the 2d, 2y-|-2z=: 18 ) 

From these two, to derive one, 

6. Subtract the 5th fn»n the 4th, z= 5. 

1^ 
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To find X and y, we have only to take their values ftom 
the third and fifth equations. (Art. 329.) 

7. Reducing the fifth, y=9-2r=:9-5=4 

8. Transposing in the third, ar=12-«-y=12-5-4=8. 

Prob. 17. To find ar, y, and z, from 

I . The equation x+y+z= 1 2 
ft. And a?+2y+3z=«0 
S. And +a:4-iy+z=6 

4. Multiplymg the Ist by S, 3x+3y+S2r=S6 

5. Subtracting the 2d from the 4th, 2x+y=16 

6. Subtracting the 3d from the 1st, a: - ix+y - iy =6 

7. Clearing the 6th of fractions, 4x-)-3y=36 ) 

8. Multiplying the 5th by 3, 6x+3y=48 J 

9. Subtracting the 7th firom the 8th, 2x=12. And «=6. 

t/^ u J • *u n.u .. 36 -4x 36-24 . 

10. Reducmg the 7th, y= — - — = — - — :=4. 

II. Reducing the Ist, z=12-ar-y=:12-6-4=2. 

in this example all the reductions have been made accor- 
ding to the third rule for exterminating unknown quantities.— > 
(Art 328. ) But either of the three may be used at pleasure. 

332. A calculation may often be very much abridged, by 
the exercise of judgment in stating the question, in selecting 
the equations from which others are to be deduced, in simpli- 
tv'ing fractional expressions, in avoiding radical quantities, 
ic. The skill which is necessary for this purpose, however, 
is to be acquired, not from a system of rules, but from prac- . 
tice, and a habit of attention to the peculiarities in the con- 
ditions of different problems, the variety of ways in which 
the same quantity may be expressed, the numerous forms 
which equations may assume, &c. In many of the examples 
in this and the preceding sections, the processes might have 
been shortened. But the object has been to illustrate gen- 
eral principles rather than to furnish specimens of expeditious 
solutions. The learner will do well, as he passes along, to 
exercise his skill in abridging the calculations which are 
kere given, or substituting others in their stead. 
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Prob. 18, Given 

Ans. «= — 2 — Andy= S — Andz=' ^ 

Prob. 19. Three persons ^ J?, and C, purchase a hone 
for 100 dollars, but neither is able to pay for the whde. 
The pa3rment would require. 

The whole of JPq money, together with half of Pm ; or 

The whole of J^s, with one third of Cs ; or 

The whole of Cs, with one fourth of JPs. 

How much money had each % 



Let xrr.fl's z= Cs 

y=J?'s a=100 

By the first condition, x-^iy=a 

By the second, y+i* 

By the third, ^i* 

Therefore «=64. y=72. ^=84. 






333. The learner must exercise his own judgment, as to 
the choice of the quantity to be first exterminated. It will 
generally be best to begin with that which is meet free from 
co-efficients, fractions, radical signs, &c. 

Prob. 20. The sura of the distances which three persom^ 
j9, J3, and^ C, have travelled, is 6% miles ; 

•^s distance is equal to 4 times Cs, added to twice B*9 ; and 
Twice ^8 added to 3 times J?'s, is equal to 17 times C^s. 

What are the respective distances? 

Ans. JFa, 46 miles ; ffn, 9 ; Cm 7. 

Prob. SI. To find x, y, and z, from 

The equation ^-j--}y-|-jz=r62 

And iz+iy+iz: 

And . Ix+iy+iz. 

Ana. x=.i4. y=:60. z=\20. 

r«y=600^ 
Prob. 22. Given {xzzrSOOy To find x, y, and s. 

(y«=2a0) 

Ans. x=SO. y=20. sslO. 
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S34. The same method which is employed for the reduc- 
tion of three equations, may be extended to 4, 5, or any num- 
ber of equations, containing as many unknown quantities. 

The unknown quantities may be exterminated, one after 
another, and the number of equations may be reduced by 
successive steps from five to four, from four to three, from 
three to two, &c. 

Prob. 23. To find ir, or, y, and z, from 

1. The equation ^-)-z+fw=8 

2. And a?-|-y-f.^=9 
S. And jf-|-y-fz=12 

4. And X'\'W'-\'Z=z\0 

5. Clear, the 1st of frac. y4-2z+ir— 16 

6. Subtract. 2d from 3d, z-w=:3 

7. Subtract. 4th from 3d, y - tc=:2 



Foiar equations. 



TTiree equations 



8. Adding 5th and 6th, y+3z=19 > rp.,^ o««oV;^«a 

9. Subtract. 7th from 6th, -y4-z= 1 i '^^ eq^ahons. 



10. Addmg 8th and 9th, 4z=20. Or zz:z5 

11. Transp. in the 8th, y=19-3z=4 

12. Transp. in the 3d, ir=12-y-z=3 

13. Transp. in the 2d, w=z9 -«~y=:2 



Quantities 
required. 



Si/>_[-50=fl: 
a:+120=.3y 
y+120=2z 
z+195=3w 

Answer. w=100 

X=:150 



To find fOy X, y, and z. 



y=90 
z=105. 



Prob. 25. There is a certain number consisting of two 
digits. The left-hand digit is equal to 3 times the rights 
hand digit; and if twelve be subtracted from the number 
itself, the remainder will be equal to the square of the left- 
hand digit. What is the number 1 

Let a:= the left-hand digit, and y= the right hand digit. 

As the local value of figures increases in a ten-fold ratio 
from right to left ; the number required = 10a?+y 

By the conditions of the problem a:=3y ) 

Ajid 10a?+y-12=/j 

The required number is, therefore, 93. 
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Prob. 28. If a certain number be divided by the product 
of its two digits, the quotient will be 2 ; and if 27 be added 
to the number, the digits will be inverted. What is the 
number t Ans. 36. 

Prob. 27. There are two numbers, such, that if the less be 
taken from three times the greater, the remainder will be 35 ; 
and if 4 times the greater be divided by 3 times the less -|-1, 
the quotient will be equal to the less. What are the numbers 1 

Ans. 13 and 4, 

Brob. 28. There is a certain fraction, such, that if 3 be 
added to the numerator, the value of the fraction will be i ; 
but if 1 be subtracted from the denominator, the value will 
be i. What is the fraction % * 4 

'2r 

Prob. 29. A gentleman has two horses, and a saddle which 
is worth ten guineas. If the saddle be put on the first horse, 
the value of both will be dovble that of the second horse ; but 
if the saddle be put on the second horse, the value of both 
will be less, than tnat of the jSr;^ horse by IS guineas. What 
is the value of each horse 1 

Ans. 56 and 33 guineaa 

Prob. 30. Divide the number 90 into 4 such parts, that the 
first vacreased by 2, the second drnvnished by 2, the third muln 
Hplied by 2, and the fourth divided by 2, shall all be equal. 

If X, y, and z, be three of the parts, the fourth will be 
90 - « - y - r. And by the conditions, 

a?+2=y-2 
a?-f2=22: 

2 

The parts required are 18, 22, 10, and 40. 

Prob. 31. Find three numbers, such that the first with j 
the sum of the second and third shall be 120 ; the second with 
I the difference of the third and first shall be 70 ; and i the 
sum of the three numbers shall be 95. 

Prob. 32. What two numlSers are those, whose diflTerence* 
sum and product, are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5 1 

|.^ Ana. 10 and 2. 
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Prob S3. A vintner sold at one time, 20 dozen of port 
wine, and 30 dozen of sherry ; and for tlie whole received 
120 guineas. At another time, he sold 30 dozen of port and 
85 dozen of sherry, at the same prices as before ; and for the 
whole received 140 guineas. What was the price of a dozen 
of each sort of wine ] 

Ans. The port was 3 guineas, and the sherry 2 guineas a 
dozen. 

Prob. 34. A merchant having mixed a certain number of 
gallons of brandy and water, found that, if he had mixed 6 
gallons more of each, he would have put into the mixture 7 
gallons of brandy for every 6 of water. But if he had mixed 
6 less of each, he would have put in 6 gallons of brandy for 
every 5 of water. How lyiany gallons of each did he mix 1 

Ans. 78 gallons of brandy and 66 of water. 

Prob. 35. What fraction is that, whose numerator being 
doubled, and the denominator increased by 7, ihe value be- 
comes I ; but the denominator being doubled, and the nume- 
rator increased by 2, the value becomes i 1 Ans. ^. 

Prob. 36. A person expends 30 cents in apples and pears, 
giving a cent for 4 apples and a cent for 5 pears. He after- 
wards parts with half his apples and one third of his pears, 
the cost of which was 13 cents. How many did he buy of 
each t Ans. 72 apples and 60 pears.* 



335. If in the algebraic statement of the conditions of a 
problem, the originsd equations are more numerous than the 
unknown quantities ; these equations will either be contra^ 
dktory^ or one or more of them will be superfluous. 

Thus the equations < i^Z^o ( ^^® contradictory. 

For by the first a:=20, while by the second, ar=40. 
But if the latter be altered, so as to give to x the same value 
as the former, it will be useless, in the statement of a 



* For more examples of the solution of problems by ecjuations, see Culer's 
Algebra, Part I, Sen 4 ; Simpson's Algebra, Sec II ; Smipson's Exercises ; 
Maclaurin's Algebra, Part I, Chap. 2 and 13 ; £mer8on*8 Algebra, Book II». 
Sec. I ; Saunderson*s Algebra, Book II and III; Dodaon's Mathematical Rd 
""oaltory, and Bland*» Algebraical Problems. 
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problem. For nothing can be determined from the one, 
which cannot be from the other. 

Thus of the equations < A^Zin ( ^^^ ^"^ superfluous. 

For eitlier of them is sufficient to determine the value of x. 
They are not independent equations. (Art. 322.) v One is 
convertible into the other. For if we divide the 1st by 6, it 
will become the same as the second. 

Or if we multiply the second by 6, it will become the same 
as the first. 

S86. But if the number of independent equations produc- 
ed from the conditions of a problem, is kss than the number 
of unknown quantities, the subject is not sufficiently limited 
to admit of a definite answer. For each equation can limit 
but one quantity. And to enable us to find this quantity, all 
the others connected with it, must either be previously known, 
or be determined from other equations. If this is not the 
cose, there will be a variety of answers which will equally 
satisfy the conditions of the question. If, for instance, in 
the equation 

a:+y=IOO, 

X and y are required, there may be fifty different answers. 
The values of x and y may be either 99 and 1, or 98 and 2, 
or 97 and 3, &c. For the sum of each of these pairs of 
nmnbers is equal to 100. But if there is a second equation 
which determines one of these quantities, the other may then 
be found from the equation already given. As a:4-y=100, 
if x=46, y must be such a number as added to 46 will make 
100, that is, it must be 54. No other number will answer 
this condition. 

337. For the sake of abridging the solution of a problem, 
however, the number of independent equations actually put 
upon paper is frequently less, than the number of unknown 
quantities. Suppose we are required to divide 100 into two 
such parts, that the greater shall be equal to three times the 
less. If we put x for the greater, the less will be 100 - x. 
(Art. 195.) 

Then by the supposition, x=300 - Sx, 

Transponng and dividing, x= 75, the greater. 

And 100- 75=25, the less. 
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Here, two^ unknown quantities are found, altliough there 
appears to be but one independent equation. The reason of 
this is, that a part of the solution has been omitted, because 
it is so simple, as to be easily supplied by the mind. To 
have a view of the whole, without abridging, let a:= the 
greater number, and y= the less. 

1. Then by the supposition^ a:+y=100 ) 

2. And 3y=ar J 

3. Transposing x in the Ist^ y = 100 - op 

4. Dividing the 2d by S, y^i^ 

5. Making the 3d and 4th equal, {x= 100 - « 

6. Multiplying by 3, ir=:300-3a: 

7. Transposing and dividing, a?= 75, the greater, 

8. By the Sd step, y= 100 - a: ==25, the less. 

By comparing these two solutions with each other, it will 
be seen that the first begins at the 6th step of the latter, all 
the preceding parts being omitted, because they are too sim- 
ple to require the- formality of writing down. 

Prob. To find two numbers whose sum is 30, and the dif- 
ference of their squares 120. 

Leta=30 6=120 

a?= the less number required. 

Then a-ir= the greater. (Art. 195.) 

And a'- 2aa:-}-a:*= the square of the greater. (Art. 214.) 

From this subtract a;*, the square of the tess, and we shall 
have a' - 2ax=z the difference of their squares. 

Therefore, .=!^=Ml:i^=13. 

2a 2x30 

338. In most cases also, the solution of a problem which 
contains many unknown quantities, maybe abridged, by par- 
ticular artifices in subsHluHng a singfle letter for severaL 
(Art. 321.) 

* Suppose four niunbers, ti, ar, y and z, are required, of which 

The sum of the three first is 13 

The sum of the two first and last 17 

The sum of the first and two last 18 

The sum of the three last 21 



tmmmimmmm^tm^it* 



* Ludlam's Algebra, Art. 101. & 
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Then 1. u+x-^y^zlS 
2. u-}-ir+z=17 
S. u+y+zz=:\8 
4. a:4-y4-^=21. 

Let S be substituted for the svm of the four numbers, that 
is, for u^x-\-y-{'Z. It will be seen that of these four equa- 
tions, 

The first contains all the letters except z^ that is, iS-«= 13 
The second contains all except y, that is, <S-y=17 

The third contains all except ar, that is, S- a?=:18 

The fourth contains all except ti, that is jS- u=:21. 

Adding all these equations together, we have / / 

4<S-r-y-a?-t«=69 
Or 4S - {z+y+x+u)=i69 (Art. 88. c.) 
But iS= (2^+y+iP+t«) by substitution. 
Therefore, 4iS-iS=69, that is, 35=69, and S=2S. 

Then putting 23 for S, in the four equations in which it 
is first introduced, we have 



23-z=131 rz=23 -13=10 

2S-y=17 lThereforeJ»=^^"^'^=^ 
23-x=18 f^*'^''®^^^S a?=23-18=5 

23-t«=2lJ [t4=23-21=2. 



Contrivances of this sort for facilitating the solution of 
particular problems, must be left to be furnished for the occa« 
non, by the ingenuity of the learner. They are of a nature 
not to be taught by a system of rules. 

339. In the resolution of equations containing several un- 
known quantities, there will often he an advantage in adopt- 
ing the following method of notation. 

The co-efiScients of one of the unknown quantities are 
represented. 

In the first equation, by a single letter, as a. 

In the sectmdy by the same letter marked witli an accent, as nf. 

In the thirdy by the same letter with a double accent, as af^Sic. 

The co-efficients of the other unknown quantities, are re- 
presented by other letters marked in a similar manner ; as are 
also the terms which Consist of knaum quantities only.- . 
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Two equations containing the two unknown quantities « 
and y may be written thus, 

ax-^by^e 

Three equations containing x^ y, and z^ thu% 

aX'\'by'\'Cz=zd 

a'x+b'y+(/z=d' 

a''x+b''y+(/'z=:d'\ 

Four equations containing x^ y, z, and ti, thuS| 

ax-\'by-^cz'\'du=ze 
a'x+b'y+c'z+d'u=e' 
a''x+b''y+(/'z+d''u=:e^ 
a'''x+b'''y+(/''z+d'''u==e''\ 

The same letter is made the co-eflScient of the same un- 
known quantity, in different equations, that the co-efficients 
of the several unknown quantities may be distinguished, in 
any part of the calculation. But the letter is marked with 
different accerUSy because it actually stands for different quan- 
tities. 

Thus we mayputa=4, o'=6, a''=10, o'^^=80, &c. 
To find the value of x and y. 

1. In the equation, ax-f-(y=c ) 

«. And afx+b'y=:</i 

S. Multiplying the 1st by i',(Art. S2S.)ab'x+bb'y=zcV 

4. Multiplying the 2d by 6, ba'x+bb'y=b</ 

5. Subtracting the 4th from the 3d, ab^x - ba'x^cV - h€f 

6. Dividing by a6^- W, (Art. 121.) a;=^^'"*^l 

oi^- baf 1 

By a similar process, y=_H£^ 

ab^-^ba^ 

The symmetry of these expressions is well calculated to fix 
them in the memory. The denominators are the same in 
both ; and the numerators are like the denominators, except 
a change of one of the letters in each term. But the par- 
ticular advantage of this method is, that the expressions here 
obtained may be considered as general solutions^ which give 
the values of the unknown quantities, in other equations, of 
a similar nature. 
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Thusif 10T+6y=100> 
And 40a;4'4y=200 5 
Then putting a=10 6=6 c=100 

a'=40 fc'=4 c^=200 

We have ,^^.^^100x4-6x200^^ 

al/--ba' 10x4-6x40 
And flc^-co^ , 10x200- 100x40 _^^ , 

^ ah'-ba' 10x4-6x40 

The equations to be resolved may, originally, consist of 
more than three terms. But if they are of the first degree, 
and have only two unknown quantities, each may be reduced 
to three terms by substitution. 

Thus the equation dx - Ax-\-k(i - 6y =m-f-8 

b tlie same, by Art. 120, as (cI-4)a;4-(&-6)yr=m^-8. 
And putting a^d^-A^ h^h^Q^ c=m-f-8 

It becomes aa;-{-6y=:c.* 

• 

DEMONSTRATION OP THEOREMS. 

840. Equations have been applied, in this and the preced- 
ing sections, to the solution of problems. They may be em- 
ployed with equal advantage, m the demonstration of theo^ 
rems. The principal difference, in the two cases, is in the 
order in which the steps are arranged. The operations them- 
selves are substantially the same. It is essential to a demon- 
stration, that complete certainty be carried through every 
part of the process. (Art. 11.) This is effected, in the re 
auction of equations, by adhering to the general rule, to make 
no alteration which shall affect the value of one of the mem- 
bers, without equally increasing or diminishing the other. 
In applying this prin<4ple, we are guided by the axioms laid 
down in Art. 63. These axioms are as applicable to the de- 
monstration of theorems, as to the solution of problems. 

But the order of the steps will generally be different. In 
solving a problem, the object is to find the value of the un- 
known quantity, by disengaging it from all other quantities. 
But, in conducting a demonstration, it is necessary to bring 

* For the application of this plan of notation to the solution of equationa 
which contain more than two unknown quantities, see LaCruix*s Algubra, ArL 
85 ; Maclaurin's Algubra, Part. I. Chap. 12 ; Feiin's Algebra, p. 57 ; and « 
papw of LapbuBB^ in the Memoin cf the Acammy of Sciences for 177S. 
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the equation to that particular form which will express, in 
algebraic terms, the proposition to be proved. 

Ex. 1. Theorem. Four times the product of any two 
numbers, is equal to the square of their sum, diminished by 
the square of their difference. 

Let x= the greater number, «= their sum, 

V= the less, c(= their difference. 

DenwnstrcUum. 

1. By the notation x-f-y=^ ) 

£. And x-y=:d ) 

3. Adding the two, (Ax. 1.) 2ar=#-}-d 

4. Subtracting the 2d from the 1st, 2yr=ff-d 

5. Mult. 3d and 4th, (Ax. 3.) 4xyz=:{$+d) X («-<Q 

6. That is, (Art. 235.) 4ajy=«» - d" 

The last equation expressed in words is the proposition 
which was to be demonstrated. It will be easily seen that 
it is equaUy applicable to any two numbers whatever. For 
the particular values of x and y will make no difference in 
the nature of the proof. 

Thus 4x8x6=(8+6)«- (8-.6)«=192. 
And 4xlOx6=(10+6)»- (10-6)«=240. 
And4xl2xlO=(W+10)«-(12-10)«=480. . 

. Theorem 2. The sum of the squares of any two numbers is 
equal to the square of their difference, added to twice their 
product. 

Let x^ the greater, d= their difference. 

y= th^ less, p= their product. 

Demonstration, ^ 

1. By the notation a: - y=d > 

2. And scy=p J 

3. Squaring the first ar'-Say+jl^^cP 

4. Multiplying the second by 2 2xy=2p 

6. Adding the third and fourth a:'-j-y*=or*+2p. 

Thus 10»+8«=(10-8)«+2xl0x8=164. 

341. General propositions are also discovered^ in an expedi- 
tious manner, by means of equations. The relations of 
quantities may be presented to our view, in a great variety 
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of wayer by the several changes through which a given equa» 
tion may be made to pass. Each step in the process will 
contain a distinct proposition. 

Let $ and d be the sum and difference of two quantities s 
and y, as before. 

1. Then «=:x-fy} 

ft. And d^zx-yS 

S. Dividing the first by 2, i-'^i'+iy 

4. Dividing the 2d by 2, ic{=|a;-|y 

5. Adding the 3d and 4th, ^s+{d=z\x+ixs:z9 

6. Sub. the 4th firom the 3d, i«-id=:iy+jy=y* 
That is, 

Hdy the difference of hoc qwmtUieSf added to halfthdr mm, i$ 
equal to the greater ; and 

Half their d^erence miUractedfrom half their mm, i$ equal l| 
the lea. 



m 



SECTION XII. 



RATIO AND PROPORTION.* 



Art. 342. THE design of mathematical investigations, is 
to arrive at the knowledge of particular quantities, by com- 
paring them with other quantities, either equal to, or greater 
or less than those which are tlie objects of inquiry. The end 



* Euclid's Elementi, Book 5, 7, 8. Ealer*8 Algebra, Part I. Sec 3. EnMrm 
on Proportion. Camus* Geometry, Book III. Ludlam*8 Mathematics. Wallis^ 
Algebra, Chap. 19, 20. Saunderson's Algebra, Bot^k 7. Barrow's MatheUMF 
tkai Lectures. Analyst for March, 1814. Port Etoyal Art of Thinking, PaH 
IV. Ch. IT. 16 
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is most commonly attained by means of a series of equaihni 
and praparHonf. When we make use of equations, we deter- 
mine the quantity sought, by discovering its equalUy with 
some other quantity or quantities already known. 

We have frequent occasion, however, to compare the un- 
known quantity with others which are not equal to it, but 
either greater or less. Here a different mode of proceeding 
becomes necessary. We may inquire, either how much one 
of the quantities is greater than the other ; or how many Hmes 
the one contains the other. In finding the answer to either 
of these inquiries, we discover what is termed a ratio of the 
two quantities. One is called arithmetical and the other geo^ 
^metrical ratio. It should be observed, however, that both 
these terms have been adopted arbitrarily, merely for dis* 
tinction's sake. Arithmetical ratio, and geometrical ratio are 
both of them applicable to arithmetic, and both to geometry. 

As the whole of the extensive and important subject of pro- 

Crtion depends upon ratios, it is necessary that these should 
clearly and fully understood. 

843. Arithmetical ratio is the difference between two 
fuantities or sets of quantities. The quantities themselves are 
called the terms of the ratio, that is, the terms between which 
the ratio exists. Thus 2 is the arithmetical ratio of 5 to 3. 
This is sometimes expressed, by placing two points between 
the quantities thus, 5 . . 3, which is the same as 5 -3. Indeed 
the term arithmetical ratio, and its notation by points, are 
almost needless. For the one is only a substitute for the word 
difference^ and the other for the sign -*• 

844. If both the terms of an arithmetical ratio be multiplied 
or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will, in effect, be 
multiplied or divided by that quantity. 

Thus if a-6=r 

Then mult, both sides by A, (Ax. 3.) ha^hb-=kr 

a b r 
And dividing by A, (Ax. 4.) r - r^r 

345. If the terms of one arithmetical ratio be added to, or 
subtracted from, the corresponding terms of another, the ratio 
of their sum or difference will be equal to the sum or differ- 
ance of the two ratios. 



/ 
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If a-6> 41. . r 

And rf- A s ^^^ ^^ ratioe, 

Then (a+d) -(6+A) = (a-6)+(rf-A). Pweach rso+rf-t-fc 
And (a-(i)-(6-A) = (a-fc)-(d-A). For each =a-d-6+A. 
ThuB the arith. ratio of 1 1 . . 4 is 7 / 
And the arith. ratio of 5.. 2 is 3 } ' 
The ratio of the sum of the terms 16. .6 is 10, the sum of 

the ratios. 
The ratio of the difference of the terms 6. .2 is 4, the differ- 
ence> of the ratios. 

346. GEOMETRICAL RATIO is that relation be- 
tween QUANTITIES WHICH IS EXPRESSED BY THE QUO- 
TIENT OP THE ONE DIVIDED BY THE OTHER.* 

Thus the ratio of 8 to 4, is f or 2. For tliis is the quotient 
of 8 divided by 4. In other words, it shows how often 4 is 
contained in 8. 

In the same manner, the ratio of any quantity to another 
may be expressed by dividing the former by the latter, at, 
which is the same thing, making the fonner the numerator 
of a firaction, and the latter the denominator. 

a 
Thus the ratio of a to & is r* 

d+h 
The ratio of d-\-h to 6-|-c, is TTT' 

347. Geometrical ratio is also expressed by placing two 
points, one over the other, between the quantities compared. 

Thus a : b expresses the ratio of a to 6; and 12:4 the ratio 
of 12 to 4. The two quantities together are palled a caupUt^ 
of which the first term is the antecedent^ and the last, the 
consequent. 

348. This notation by points, and the other in the form of 
a fraction, may be exchanged the one for the other, as con- 
venience may require ; obser^^ng to make the antecedent of 
th^ couplet, the numerator of the fraction, and the consequent 
the denominator. 

b 
Thus 10 : 5 is the same as V* Q'Hd b : d^ the same as n* 

349. Of these three, the antecedent, the consequent, and 
the ratio, any two being given^ the other may be found. 



* See Note H. 
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Let a= the antecedent, €= the consequent, r=: the ratio. 

a 

By definition rz=:- ; that is, ,the ratio is equal to the antece- 
dent divided by the consequent. 

Multiplying by c, a=cr^ that is, the antecedent is/equal to 

tne consequent multiplied into the ratio. 

a 
Dividing by r, c="j;, that is, the consequent is equal to the 

antecedent divided by the ratio. 

Cor. 1. If two couplets have their antecedents equal, and 
their consequents equal, their ratios must be equal. ^ 

Cor. 2. If, in two couplets, the ratios are equal, and the 
antecedents equal, the consequents are equal ; and if the 
ratios are equal and the consequents equal, the antecedents 
are equal.f 

S50. If the two quantities compared are equals the ratio is 
a unit, or a ratio of equality. The ratio of 3x6 : 18 is a 
unit, for the qi\otient of any quantity divided by itself is 1. 

If the antecedent of a couplet is greater than the conse- 
quent, the ratio is greater than a unit. For if a dividend is 
¥ eater than its divisor, the quotient is greater than a unit, 
hus the ratio of 18 : 6 is 3. (Art. 128. cor.) This is called 
a ratio of greater inequality. 

On the other hand, if the antecedent is less than the con- 
sequent, the ratio is less than a unit, and is called a ratio of 
has inequality. Thus the ratio of 2:3, is less than a unit, 
because the dividend is less than the divisor. 

351. INVERSE or RECIPROCAL ratio is the ratio 

OF THE RECIPROCAL43 OF TWO QIJANTITIES. See Art. 49. 

Thus the reciprocal ratio of 6 to 3, is i ito i, that is i^i. 

a 
The direct ratio of a to b, is r, that is, the antecedent divided 

by the consequent. 

The reciprocal ratio is - : jor -^^=-x j =-: 
that is the consequent b divided by the antecedent a. 



«Euclid7. 5. t£^uc9. 5. 
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Hence a reciprocal ratio is expressed by hwerting ^he fraO' 
turn which expresses the direct ratio ; or when the notation 
is by points, by moerting the order of the temu. 

Thus a is to b^ inversely, as 6 to a. 

352. COMPOUND RATIO is the ratio op the PRO- 

DUCTS, OF THE CORRE8POKDINO TERMS OF TWO OR MORE 
SIMPLE RATIOS.** 

Thus the ratio of 6 : 3, is 2 

And the ratio of 12 : 4, is,3 



The ratio compounded of thwe is 72 : 12=6. 

Here the compound ratio is obtained by multiplying 
together the two antecedents, and also the two consequentSi 
of the simple ratios. 

So the ratio compounded, 

Of the ratio of ir a: h 

And the ratio of c : d 

And the ratio of h:y 

Is the ratio of ach : bdyz=^ 

^ bdy 

Compound ratio is not different in its nature from any other 
ratio. The term is used, to denote the origin of the ratio^ in 
particular cases. 

Cor. The compound ratio is equal to the product of tiic 
Ample ratios. 

The ratio of a : b, it !^ 

The ratio of e : <i, is ^ 

d 

The ratio of h:y^\B^ 

y 

And the ratio compounded of these is ---, which is the 

bdy 

product of the fAiciions ezpr^wng the simple ratios. (Art 
155.) 

353. Ify in a series of ratios, the consequent of each pre- 
ceding couplet, is the antecedent of the following one, tK$ 



* See Note L 
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reiHo of the first antecedent to the last consequent^ is eqtud to that 
which is compounded of aU the intervening ratios.* 

Thus, in the series of ratios a: b 

b : c 
c : d 
d:h 

the ratio of a: h is equal to that which is compounded of the 
ratios of a : 6, of 6 : c, of c : d, of d : A. For the compound 

ratio by the last article is ^Ll =f or a : A. (Art. 145.) 
^ bcdh h ^ 

In the same manner, all the quantities which are both 
antecedents and conseqiAnits will disappear when the frac- 
tional product is reduced to its lowest terms, and will leave 
the compound ratio to be expressed bj the first antecedent 
and the last consequent. 

354. A particular class of compound ratios is produced, by 
multiplying a simple ratio into itseK or into another equid 
ratio. These are termed duplicate, triplicatey quadrvplicatCf 
&c. according to the number of multiplications. 

A ratio compounded of two equal ratios, that is, the square 
of the simple ratio, is called a duplicate ratio. 

One compounded of threcy that is, the cube of the simple 
ratio, is called triplicate^ &c. 

In a similar manner, the ratio of the square roots of two 
quantities, is called a subduplkate ratio ; that of the cube 
roots a subtriplicate ratio, &c. 

Thus the simple ratio of a to 6, is a : & 

The duplicate ratio of a to fc, is a' : fc' 

The triplicate ratio of a to 6, is a? : fc' 

The subduplioate ratio of a to 6, is \/a : \/6 

The Subtriplicate of a to i, is J^/a : \/by &c. 

The terms duplicsUCy triplicatey &c. ought not to be con- 
founded wilh doMe, triplcy &c.f 

The ratio of 6 to 2 is 6 : 2=8 

Double this ratio, that is, tmce the ratio, is 12 : 2=6 > 
Triple the ratio, i. e. three times the ratio, is 18 : 2 = 9 J 



* This is the particular case of compound ratio which is treated of in th« 
5Ui book of Euclid. See the editions of Simson and Playfair. 

t See Noc^. 
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But the dupUeatenLt\o,\.e.ihe square of the ratio^is 6* : 2*= 9 ) 
And the tnpUeate ratio^i.e.the cube of the ratio, is 6* : 2* =27 5 

S55. That quantities may have a ratio to each other, it is 
Doceasary that they should he so far of the same nature, as 
that one can properly be said to be either equal to, or greater, 
or less than tne other. A foot has a ratio to an inch, for one 
is twelve times as great as the other. But it cannot be said 
that an hour is either shorter or longer than a rod ; or that 
an acre is greater or less than a degree. Still if these quan- 
tities are expressed by numbers^ there may be a ratio between 
the numbers. There is a ratio between the number of min- 
utes in an hour, and the number of«^3[;ods in a mile. 

856. Having attended to the nature of ratios, we have next 
to consider in what mamier they will be affected, by varying 
one or both of the terms between which the comparison is 
made. It must be kept in mind that, when a direct ratio is 
expressed by a fraction, the antecedent of the couplet is always 
the numerator^ and the consequent the denominator. It will 
be easy, then, to derive from the properties of fractions, tlie 
changes produced in ratios by variations in the quantities 
compared. For the ratio of the two quantities is the same as 
the value of the fractions, each being the quotient of the 
numerator divided by the denominator. (Arts. 135, 346.) 
Now it has been shown, (Art. 137,) that multiplying the 
numerator of a fraction by any quantity, is multiplying tiie 
value by that quantity ; and that dividing the numerator is 
dividing the value. Hence, 

S57. Mtdtipbfing the antecedent of a couplet by any quantity^ 
is mukiplying the raiio by that quantity ; and dividing the ati/e- 
cedent is dividing the ratio. 

Thus the ratio of 6 : 2 is S 
And the ratio of 24 : 2 is 12. 

Here the antecedent and the ratio, in the last couplet, are 
each four times as great as in tlie first. 

The ratio of a : b is t 
And the ratio ofnaihla^ 
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Cor. With a given consequent, the gieater the anteeedtntj 
the greater the ratio ; and on the other hand, the greater the 
ratio, the greater the antecedent.* See Art. 137. cor. 

358. Multiplyhig ihs consequent of a couplet by any quantity 
if, m effect^ dividkig the ratio by that quantity ; and dividing the 
consequent is multiplying the ratio. For niultiplpng the denom* 
inator of a fraction, is dividing the value ; and dividing the 
denominator is multiplying the value. (Art. 138.) 

Thus the ratio of 12 : 2, is 6 
And the ratio of 12 : 4, is 3. 

Here the consequent ^vjihe second couplet, is twice as great, 
and the ratio only half as great, as in the first. 

The ratio of a : fc is f! 

b 

And the ratio of a : nb, is --.. 

nb 

Cor. With a given antecedent^ the greater the consequent, 
the less the ratio ; and the greater the ratio, the less the con- 
sequent.! See Art. 138. cor. 

359. From the two last articles, it is evident that mtifitpfy- 
ing the antecedent of a couplet, by any quantity, will have the 
same effect on the ratio, as dividing the consequent by that 
quantity ; and dividing tlie antecedent^ will have the same 
effect as muhiplymg the consequent. 9ee Art. 139« 

Thus the ratio of 8 : 4, is 2 

Mult, the antecedent by 2, the ratio of 16 : 4, is 4 
Divid. the consequent by 2, the ratio of 8:2, is 4. 

Cor. Any factor or divisor may be transferred, from the 
antecedent of a couplet to the consequent, or from the conse- 
quent to the antecedent, without altering the ratio. 

It must be observed that, when a factor is thus transferred 
ficm one tenn to the other, it becomes a divisor ; and when 
a divisor is transferred, it becomes a factor. . 

Thus the ratio of 3x6 ; 9=2 > ,, 

Transferring the factor 3, 6 : t=2 J ^^^ ^'''™*^ ^^^^ 



* Eurlid 8 and 10. 5. The fiist part of the propositions. 
t fiuehU 8 and 10. 6. The last part of the propositions. 
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__ ^ ifw ma tiM 1 

The ratio of — : 6=— ^6=7- 

y y ^ 

_, . . , , tna 

Transferring y ma : hy=:ma^hy= ir- 

by by ma 

Transferring m, a : -=a^~ =-^ 

S60. It is farther evident, from Arts. 357 and 358, tliat if 

THE ANTECEDENT AND CONSEQUENT BE BOTH MULTIPLIED, 
OR BOTH DIVIDED, BY THE SAME QUANTITY, THE RATIO WILL 

HOT BE ALTERED.* See Art. 140. 

Thus the ratio of 8 : 4=:« ^ 

Mult, both tenns by 2, 16 : 8=2 > the same ratio. 

Divid. both ^terms by 2, 4:2=2) 

a 
The ratio of a : fc=r 

ma a 
Multiplying both terms by m, ma : mb=:—^=zT > 

a b <xn a 
Dividing both terms by n, - : -=t- =^ 

Cor. 1. The ratio of two fractions which have a common 
denominator, is the same as the ratio of iheir numerators. 

• . a 6 . 

Thus the ratio of - 1 -, is the same as that of a : 6. 

n n 

Cor. 2. The direct ratio of two fractions which Imve a 
common numerator, is the same as the reciprocal ratio of 
their denominators. 

a a ^ 11 

Thus the ratio of — • -, is the same as — • -, orn : m. 

m n m n 

361. Prom the last article, it will be easy to determine the 
ratio of any two fractions. If each term be multiplied by 
the two denominators, the ratio will be assigned in iniegrtd 
expressions. Thus multiplying the terms of the couplet 

a c abd bed 

r ; 3 by M, we have -r— • —r^ which becomes ad : 6c, by can- 
celling equal quantities from the numerators and denomi- 
nators. 



« Euc!id, 15. 5 
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S61. b. A ratio of greater inequality , compounded with 
another ratio, increases it. 

Let the ratio of greater inequality be that of l-f-M : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a: b 

The ratio compounded of these, (Art. 352,) is a-|-fM : b 
Which is ^eater than that of a : o (Art. 356. cor.) 
But a ratio of lesser inequality^ compounded with another 
ratio, diminishes it. 

Let the ratio of lesser inequaUty be that of 1 -n : 1 

And any given ratio, that of a:b 

The ratio compounded of these is a-iMib 

Which is less than that of a : 6. 

362. If to or from tJie terms of any couplet^ there be added or 
SUBTRACTED two Other quantities having the same ratiOy the sums 
or remainders will also have the same ratio.* 

Let the ratio of a : 6 > 

Be the same as that of c:d) 

Then the ratio of the sum of the antecedents, to the sum 
of the consequents, viz. of o-f-c to b-^d^ is also the same. 

. a+c c a 
That IS ^rd=d=b 

Demonstration. 

a c 

1. By supposition, b~d 

2. Multiplying by 6^ and d, ad=bc 

S. Adding cd to both sides, ad-|-cd=6c+crf 

bc^cd 

4. Dividing by d, a+c= — j— 

a-|"C c a 

5. Dividing by b+d, j-p=2=g- 

The ratio of the difference of the antecedents, to the differ- 
ence of the consequents, is also the same. 

That ft ?L:f «.^_?. 
b-d-d^b 



* Euclid, 5 and 6, i. 
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DemomtraHan, 

1. By suppoeition, as before, ^=:- 

6 d 

S. Multiplying by b and d, adz=b^ 

5. Subtracting cd from both sides, ad - cd=z be - cif 
4. Dividing by (^ a-c=-£-!l!L. 

6. Dividing by 6 - i llf =^=:fL 

Thus the ratio of 15 : 5 is 3 > 

And the ratio of 9 : 3 is 3 ) 

Then adding and subtracting the terms of the two coupletSi 

The ratio of 15+9 : 5+3 is 3 > 

And the ratio of 15-9 : 5-3 is 3) 

Here the terms of only two couplets have been added to- 
gether. But the proof may be extended to any number of 
couplets where the ratios are equal. For, by the addition of 
the two first, a new couplet is fonned, to which, upon the 
same principle, a third may be added, a fourth, &c. Hence, 

863. I^ in several couplets, the ratios are equal, the sum 

or ILL THE ANTECEDENTS HAS THE SAME RATIO TO THE 
SUM OF ALL THE CONSEQUENTS, WHICH ANT ONE OF THE 
ANTECEDENTS HAS TO ITS CONSEQUENT.* 

{12:6=2 
6 : 3=2 
Therefore the ratio of (12+10+8+6) : (6+5+4+3)=2. 

863. 6. A ratio of greater inequalihf is dmmished, by adding 
the same quantity to lK>th the terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of a+& : a or ^!lll. 

a 

Adding x to both terms, it beoomee a+6+s : o+x or ^^ T* 

a+x 



* Euclid, 1 and 11^ 5. 
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Reducing them to a cotnmon denominator, 

The first becomes a'+ab+ax+bx 

ai^a+x) 
And the latter gP-fai+gj?^ 

a{a+x) 

As the latter nmnerator is manifestly less than the other, 
the ratio must be less. (Art. 356. cor.) 

But a ratio of lesser inequality is increased^ by adding the 
same quantity to both terms. 

Let the given ratio be that of a- & : a, or 

a 

Adding « to both terms, it becomes a -&4-^* a-{-« or fLll— II. 
Reducing them to a common denominator. 

The first becomes " ^"^ — Z-5 

a(a-f-jr) 

And the latter, ±Z!!t±^. 

a{a-\'X) 

As the latter numerator is greater than the other, the ratio 
is greater. 

If the same quantity, instead of being added, is subfractei 
from both terms, it is evident the effect upon the ratio must 
be reversed 

Examples. 

1. Which is the greatest, the ratio of 11 : 9, or that of 
44:361 

^ «. Which is the greatest, the ratio of a+3 : 4fl, or that of 
ta+7 : ia 1 . . 

3. If the antecedent of a couplet be 66, and the ratio 13^ 
what is the consequent 1 

4. If the consequent of a couplet be 7, and the ratio 18, 
what is the antecedent. 

6. What is the ratio compounded of the ratios of 3 : 7, and 
2a :6ft, and 7x+l;3y-.2? 

6. What is the ratio compounded of x-^-y : 6, and 
M-y : o-fft, cgid a+6 : hi Ans. x^-y* : bh. 
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7. If the ratios of Sx-\-7 : 2a: - 3, and x-\'2 : } x-^S be com- 

Eundedy will they produce a ratio of greater inequality, or of 
Ber inequality 1 Ans. A ratio of greater inequality. 

8. What is the ratio compounded of x^y : a, and x - y : i, 

x*-y* 
and b : ? Ans. A ratio of equality. 

9. What is the ratio compounded of 7 : 5, and the dupli- 
cate ratio of 4 : 9^ and the triplicate ratio of 3:21 

Ans. 14 : 15. 

10. What is the ratio compounded of 3 : 7, and the tripli- 
cate ratio of X : y, and the subduplicate ratio of 49 : 9 1 

Ans. x* : y*. - 

PROPORTION. 

363. An accurate and familiar acquaintance with the doc- 
trine of ratios, h necessary to a ready understanding of the 
principles of proportion^ one of the most important of all the 
Drancnes of the mathematics. In considering ratios, we 
compare two quantUieSy for the purpose of finding either their 
difference, or the quotient of the one divided by the other. 
But in proportion, the comparison is between two roHoi 
And tliis comparison is limited to such ratios as are e^tMil. 
We do not inquire how much one ratio is greater or less than 
another, but whether they are tlie same. Thus the numbers 
12, 6, 8, 4, are said to be proportional, because the ratio of 
12 : 6 is the same as that of 8 : 4. 

364. Proportion, then, is an equality of ratios. It is ei- 
ther arithmetical or geometrical. Aritlunetical proportion is 
an equality of arithmetical ratios, and geometrical proportion 
is an equality of geometrical ratios.* Thus the numbers 6^ 
4, 10, 8, are in arithmetical proportion, because the difference 
between 6 and 4 is the same as the ditTerence between 10 and 
8. And the numbers 6, 2, 12, 4, are in gemnetrical propor- 
tion, because the quotient of 6 divided by 2, is the same as 
the quotient of 12 divided by 4. 

365. Care must be taken not to confound proportion with 
ratio. This caution is the more necessary, as in common 
discourse, the two terms are used indiscriminately, or rather, 

•^.^™»^^«— — ^■~^^— ■—^"-^■^i— "^^-~— ^^^■"~~""^— ~"'^-^^^— ^-"~"-^— ^•™— ■"-«^— ^i™".^i—i •■■■••i^-^i™"— —•»«i» 

* See Note L. 
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proportion is used for both. The expenses of one man are 
said to bear a greater proportion to his income, than those of 
another. But according to the definition which has just been 

flven, one proportion is neither gieater nor less than another, 
or equalUy does not admit of degrees. One ratio may bo 
greater or less than another. The ratio of 12 : 2 is greater 
3ian that of 6 : 2, and less than that of 20 : 2. But these dif- 
ferences are not applicable to proportion^ when the term is 
used in its technical sense. The loose signification which is 
■0 frequently attached to this word, may be proper enough in 
familiar lotiguage ; for it is sanctioned by a general usage. 
But for scientific purposes, the distinction between proportion 
and ratio should be clearly drawn, and cautiously observed. 

966. The equality between two ratios, as has been stated, 
IB called proportion. The word is sometimes applied also to 
th^ series of terms among which this equality of ratios exists. 
Thus the two couplets 15:5 and. 6 : 2 are, when taken (^ 
gether, called a proportion. 

867. Proportion may be expressed, either by the common 
sign of equality, or by four points between the two couplets. 

rp, ( 8 •• 6=4 •• 2, or 8 •• 6 : : 4 •• 2 > are arithmetical 

® (a *- b=:c-'d, or a- b: : c "d) proportions. 
* , C 12 : 6=8 : 4, or 12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 > are geometrical 
\ a:b=zd:hy or a: b::d:hl proportions. 

The latter is read, * the ratio of a to 6 equals the ratio of d 
to ft;' or more concisely, * a is to 6, as rf to A.' 

368. The first and last terms are called the extremes^ and 
the other two the means. Homologous terms are either the 
two antecedents or the two consequents. Analogous terms 
are the antecedent and consequent of the same couplet. 

.869. As the ratios are equal, it is manifestly immaterial 
which of the two couplets is placed first. 

If a * b : : c : d, then c : d : : a : 6. For if ?=f then ^= - 

b d d b 

870. The niunber of terms must be, at least, four. For 
ihe equality is between the ratios of two couplets ; and each 
couplet must have an antecedent and a consequent. There 
may be a proportion, however, among three quaanHties. For 
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one of the quaatities may be repeated^ so as to form two 
terms. In this case the quantity fej^ated is called the mid' 
die terniy or a mean proportional between the two other quan- 
tities, especially if the proportion is geometrical. 

Thus the numbers 8, 4, 2, are proportional. That is, 8 : 
4 : * 4 : 2. Here 4 is both the consequent in the first couplet, 
and the antecedent in the last It is therefore a mean pro- 
portional between 8 and 2. 

The last term is called a third proportianalk to the two other 
quaniities. Thus 2 is a third proportional Jp 8 and 4. 

371. Inverse or reciprocal proportion is an l^uality between 
a direct ratio, and a reciprocal ratio. 

Thus 4 : 2 : : i : i ; that is, 4 is to 2, reciprocaUyy as 3 to 6. 
Sometimes also, the order of the terms in one of the couplets^ 
is inverted, without writing them in the form of a fraction. 
—(Art. 351.) 

Thus 4 : 2 : : 3 : 6 inversely. In this case, the first term 
is to the secondy as the fourth to the third ; that is, the first 
divided by the second, is equal to the fourth divided by the 
third. 

372. When there is a series of quantities, such that the 
ratios of the first to the second, of the second to the third, of 
the third to the fourth, &c. are aU f^Qual ; the quantities are 
said to be in continued proportion. The consequent of each 
preceding ratio is, then, the antecedent of the (oHowinff 
one. — Continued proportion is also called progressiari^ aS wiU 
be seen in a following section. 

Thus the numbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in continued arithme" 
Heal proportion. For 10 - 8=8 - 6=6 - 4=4 - 2. 

Tlie numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in continued geometrical 
projiortion. For 64 : 32 : : 32 : 16 : : 16 : 8 : : 8 : 4. 

If a, 6, c, cf. A, &c. are in continued geometrical propor- 
tion ; then a:b: :b:c::c:d: :d: h, &c. 

One case of continued proportion is that of three propor- 
tional quantities. (Art. 370.) 

373. As an arithmetical proportion is, generally, nothing 
more than a very simple equation, it is scarcely necessary to 
give the subject a separate consideration. 

The proportion a . . 6 : : c • • il 

Is the same as the equation a-6=:C-({. 
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It will be proper, however, to observe that, if fovr quanti- 
ties are in arithmetical proportion, the sum of the extremee U 
equal to the stan of the means. 
Thus if a . . 6 : : A . . m, then a^m=b-\'h 

For by supposition, a-b=zh-m 

And transposing - 6 and - m, a-\-m^ b-^-h 

So in the proportion, 12 . . 10: : 1 1 . . 9, we have 12-4-9= 10+11. 

Again if three quantities are in arithmetical proportion, the 
twn of the extremk is equal to doubh the mean. 

lfa.,b::b..V^ then, a - i=6 - c 

And transposing - 6 and - c, a-f-c= 2b. 

GEOMETRICAL PROPORTION. 

374. But if four quantities are in geometrical proportion, 
the PRODUCT of the extremes is eqtud to the product of the 

meane. 

Ua:b::c:df ad=bc 

a__c 

*~5 

abd__cbd 

1 T 

Reducing the fractious, adznbc 

Thus 12 : 8 : : 15 : 10, therefore 12x10=8x15. 

Cc|u ^ny factor may be transferred from one mean to the 
other, or from one extreme to the other, without affecting the 
proportion. If a : m6 : : a: : y, then a :b::mx:y. For the 
product of the means is, in both cases the same. And if 
na : 6 : : X : y, then a:b::x:ny. 

875. On the other hand, if the product of two quantities 
is equal to the product of two others, the four quantities will 
fonn a proportion, when they are so arranged, that those on 
one side of the equation shall constitute the means, and those 
on the other side, the extremes. 

m h 

If my=nhj then m : n : : A : y, that is, — =_ 

' ^ y 

For by dividing my=nh by ny, we have ^=_ 



For by 'supposition, (Arts. 346, 364.) 
Multiplying by M, (Ax. 3.) 



And reducing th« fractions, 



ny ny 
m h 
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Cor. The same mustl)e true of any factors which form the 
two sides of an equation. 

If (tt4-6)xc=(«f-wi)xy> theno+fr • d-m::y :c. 

S76. If three quantities are proportional, the product of the 
extremes is equal lo the square of the mean. For this mean 
proportional is, at the same time, the consequent of the first 
couplet, and the antecedent of the last. (Art. 370.) It is 
therefore to be multiplied into itself that is, it is.to be sqvLored. 

If a : 6 : : 6 : c, then mult extremes and means, ac=:h\ 

Hence, a mean proportional between two quantities may be 
found, by extracting the square root of their product. 

If a : x:: x: Cf then x^z=acy and x= V*^- (Art. 297.) 

377. It follows, from Art. 374, that in a proportion, eithei 
extreme is equal to the product of the means, divided by the 
other extreme ; and either of the means is equal to the pro- 
duct of the extremes, divided by the other mean. 

1. If a:b::c : df then ad=:bc 

he 

2. Dividing by d^ ^~"T 

S. Dividing the first by c, b=— 

c 

4. Dividing it by 6, c^^ 

5. Dividing it by a, d=— ; that is, the 

a 

fourth term is equal to the product of the second and third 
divided by the first. 

On this principle is founded the rule of simple proportion 
in arithmetic, commonly called the Rule of Tliree. Three 
numbers are given to find a fourth, which is obtained by 
multiplying together the second and third, and dividing by 
the first. 

378. The propositions respecting the products of tlie 
means, and of the extremes, furnish a Very simple and con- 
venient criterion for determining whether any four (|uantitie8 
are proportional. We have only to multiply the means 
together, and also the extremes. If the products are equal, 
the quantities are proportional. If the products are not equal, 
the quantities are not proportional. ^ 
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579 In mathematical investigations, when the relations 
of several quantities are given, they aie frequently stated in 
the form of a proportion. But it is commonly necessary that 
ihis first proportion should pass through a number of trans^ 
formations before it brings out distinctly the unknown quan- 
tity, or the proposition which we wish to demonstrate. It 
may undergo any change which will not affect the equality 
of the ratios ; or which will leave the product of the means 
•qual to the product of the extremes. 

It is evident, in the first place, that any alteration in the 
arrangenimlj which will not affect the equality of these two 
products, will not destroy the proportion. Thus, if a : 6 : : c : J, 
the order of these four quantities may be varied, in any way 
which will leave ad=zbc. Hence, 

880. If four quantities are proportional, the order of 

THE MEANS, OR OF THE EXTREMES, OR OF THE TERMS OF 
BOTH COUPLETS, MAT BE INVERTED WITHOUT DESTROYING 
THE PROPORTION. 

If a:b::c : d) ..^ 

And 12:8::6:4 5^'^^^' 

1. Inverting the means^* 

a: c::b : d) , . ( The first is to the thkd^ 
12 : 6 : : 8 : 4 5 ^"^^ '^' ( As the second to the fourth. 

In other words, the ratio of the antecedents is equal to the 
latio of the consequents. 

This inversion of the means is frequently refened to by 
geometers, under the name of •Altemation.'f 

2. Inverting the extremes^ 

d : b::c : a ?^i,i- < The fourth is lb the second^ 
^ 4 : 8::6 : 12 i ^^^^ '^' I Ah the third to the first. 

S. Inverting the terms of each couplet^ 

b : a : :d : € } ^ . ( The second is to the first, 
8 : 12 : : 4 : 6 5 "^^^ *®' ( As the fourth to the third. 

This is technically called Inversion. 
Each of these may also be varied, by changing the order 
of the two couplets. (Art. 369.) 

Cor. The order of the whole proportion may be inverted. 

If a : b::c:dy then d : c::o : a. 



* Sm NoU M. tlSodid, 16. 6. 
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In each of these cases, it will be at once seen that, by 
taking the products of the meaas, and of the extremes, we 
have oi=6c, and 12x4=8x6. 

If the terms of only one of the couplets are inverted, the 
{Proportion becomes reciproccd. (Art S71.) 

If a: b ::e : d^ then a is to 6, reciprocally, as cl to c. 

381. A difference of arrangement is not the only alteration 
which we have occasion to produce, in the terms of a pro- 
portion. It is frequently necessary to multiply, divide, involve, 
&c. In all cases, the art of conducting the investigation 
consists in so ordering the several changes, as to maintain a 
constant equality, between the ratio of the two first terms, 
and that of the two last. As in resolving an equation, we 
must see that the sides remain equal ; so in varying a pro- 
portion, the equality of the ratios must be preserved. And 
this is effected either by keeping the ratios the same^ while 
the terms are altered ; or by increasing or diminishing one of 
the ratios iis much as the other. Most of the succeeding proofs* 
are intended to bring this principle distinctly into view, and 
to make it familiar. Some of the propositions might be de- 
monstrated, in a more simple manner, perhaps, by multiplying 
the extremes and means. But this would not give so clear 
a view of the nature of the several changes in the proportions. 

It has been shown that, if both the terms of a couplet be 
multiplied or divided by the same quantity, the ratio will re- 
main the same ; (Art. 360.) t^at multiplying the antecedent 
isy in effect, multiplying the ratio, and dividing the antece- 
dent, is dividing the ratio ; (Art. 357.) and farther, that mul- 
tiplying the consequent^ is, in effect, dividing the ratio, and 
dividing the consequent is multiplyhig the ratio. (Art. 358.) 
As the ratios in a proportion are equal, if they are both 
multiplied, or both divided, by the same quantity, they will 
still be equal. (Ax. 3.) One will be increased or diminished 
as much as the other. Hence, 

382. If four quantities are proportional, two analogous 
OR two homologous terms may be multiplied or di- 
vided BT THE SAME QUANTITY, WITHOUT DESTROYING THE 

PROPORTION. 

If anabgout terms be multiplied or divided, the ratios will 
not be altered. (Art. 360.) If homologous terms be multi- 
plied or divided, both ratios will be equally increased or 
diijniuished. (Arts. 357, 8.) 
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If a : b::c : d, then, 

1. Multiplying the two first terins, maimb: :c: d 

2. Multiplying the two last temis, a :h::mc : md 
S. Multiplying the two antecedents,* ma : b::mc : d 

4. Multiplying the two consequents, a: mb ::c : md 

n h 

5. Dividing the two first tenns, - : — : : c : d 

nL m 

c d 

6. Dividing the two last terms, a : 6 : : _. : ^ 

m m 

7. Dividing the two antecedents, ~ : 6 : : f. : rf 

m m 

h A 

8. Dividing the two consequents, , a : ~ : : c : --, 

m m 

Cor. 1. Jill the tenns may be multiplied or divided by tbe 
same quantity.! 

, J ^ . b .. c d 

ma : mb::mc : ma, — : 



m m m m ^ 



Cor. 2. In any of the cases in this article, multiplication 
of the consequent may be substituted for division of the ante- 
cedent in the same couplet, and divi*?ior) of the consequent, 
for multiplication of the antecedent. (Art. 359, cor.) 

(ma:b::mc:d\ i \a:—::mc:d\ \ma:b::c^2i 



m m 



ir= 



mb:: — :d 
m 



— : 6 : : c : tnrf 
m 



383. It is often necessary not only to alter the terms of a 
proportion, and to vary the arrangement, but to cotnpare one 
proportion with another. From this comparison will fre(|uently 
arise a new proportion, which may be ccqnisile in solving a 
problem, or in carrying forward a demonstration. One of 
the most important cases is that in which two of the terms 
in one of the proportions compared, are the $ame with two in 
the other. The similar terms may be made to disapj)ear, 
and a new proportion may be formed of the four remaining 
tenns. For, 



* Euclid S. 5. t Euclid 4. 6. 
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384. If two ratios are respectively equal to a third, 

THBT ARE EQUAL tO EACH OTHER.* 

This is nothing more than the 1 1th axiom applied to ratioe. 

V H'*'j''''^'^\ihena:b::c:d,oTa:c::b:d. (Art.S80.) 
And c:d::m:n) * ^ ^ 

«. If «'*:-»»:»}^hena:6::c:d,ora:c::6:d. 
And m:n: :c : a) 

minuend} ^ ' 

For if the ratio of m : n is greater than that of c : rf, it is 
manifest that the ratio of a: 6» which is equal to that of n| : n, 
is also greater than tliat of c : et. 

• 

385. In these instances, the terms which are alike in the 
two proportions are the two first and the two last. But this 
arrangeirnent is not essential. The order of the terms may 
be changed, in various ways, without affecting the equality 
of the ratios. 

1. The similar terms may be the two antecedetUSj or th# 
two consequents^ in each proportion. Thus, 

If m:a::n\b) i ( By alternation, m:ni\a\h 
And m : c : : n : d 5 ( And m:n:ic: d 

Therefore a : 6 : : c : (2, or a : c : : 6 : cl, by the last article. 

2. The antecedents in one of the proportions, may be the 
same as the consequents in the other. 

If m : a : : n : 6 ) ^^^^^ ( By inver. and altem. a:b::m:n 
And c:m::d:n) (By alternation, c:d::m:n 

Therefore a : 6, &c. as before. 

3. Two homologous terms, in one of the proportions, may 
be the same, as two analogous tenns in the other. 

If a:m::b:n} ^, ( By alternation, a:b::m:n 
Andc:d::m;nJ (And c:d::m:n 

Therefore, a : 6, &c. 

All these are instances of an equality^ between the ratios in 
one proportion, and those in another. In geometry, the 



♦Euclid 11.5. tEucUcllS.5. 
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proposition to which they belong is usually cited by the 
words " ex aequo^^^ or " ex aequaiiJ^* The second case in 
this article is that which in its form, most obviously answers 
to the explanation in Euclid. But they are all upon the 
same principle, and are frequently referred to, without dis- 
crimination. 

386. Any number of propoitions may be compared, in the 
same manner, if the two first or the two last terms m each 
preceding proportion, are the same with the two first or the 
two last in the following one.* 

Thus if a:b::c:d'] 

And c:d: :k:l \ ^. , 

And A:Z::m:nr^*°« = * = = * = y- 

And m:n::x:y^ • 
That is, the two first terms of the first proportion have the 
same ratio, as the two last terms of the last proportion. For 
it is manifest that the ratio of all the couplets is the same. 

And if the terms do not stand in the same order as here, 
yet if they can be reduced to this fonii, the same principle is 
applicable. 

Thus if a : c : : 6 : d1 fa:b::c:d 

And * c:/i::rf:M.i--i- i. *• ) c:d::h:l 



And him:: l:n 
And m: x: :n:y 



fa:b::c: 

I c:d::h: 

'"°U:/::m: 



then by alternation. ^.,..^.^ 

m:n::x:y 



Therefore a : 6 : : a: : y, as before. 

In all the examples in this, and the preceding articles, the 
two terms in one proportion which have equals in another, 
are neither the two meansy nor the two extremes^ but one of 
the means, and one of the extremes ; and the resulting pro- 
portion is uniformly direct. 

387. But if the two means, or the two extremes, in one 
proportion, be the same with the means, or the extremes, in 
another, the four remaining terms will be reciprocally prvpoT' 
tional, 

4 T . > then a:c::- : -, or o : c : : a : 6. 

And c : wi : : n : a J b d 

And fdZZl \ (^^*^- ^"^-^ Therefore ab=cd, and a : c : : d : fc. 

♦Euclid 22. 5. 
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In this example, the two means in one proportion, are like 
those in the other. But the principle will be ihe same, if the 
extremes are alike, or if the extremes in one proportion are 
like the means in the other. 

The proposition in geometry which applies to this case, is 
usaally cited by the words " ex aequo perturbateJ*^* 

388. Another way in which the terms of a proportion may 
be varied, is by addition or subtraction. 

If to or from two analogous or two homologous 
terms of a proportion, two other quantities having 
the same ratio be added or subtracted, the proportion 
will be preserved.! 

For a ratio is not altered, by adding to it, or subtracting 
from it, the tenns of another equal ratio. (Art. 362.) 

If a:b:: c :d 
And a:b::m:n 

Then by adding td, or subtracting from a and 6, the terms 
of the equal ratio m : n, we have, 

a^m : b-^n : : <r : rf, and a^m:b-n::e:d. 

And by adding and subtracting m and n, to and from c and 
d we have, 

a : 6 : : c+w* : rf+^ ®^^ aibiic-^mid'-n. 
Here the addition and subtraction are to and from analo^ 

Kus terms. But by alternation, (Art. 380,) these terms will 
come homologous^ and we shall have, 

o-f-m : c : : 6+** • ^> ^^^ a-m:c::b^n:d. 

Cor. 1. This addition may, evidently, be extended to any 
fnumber of equal ratios. ( 

fc:d 

Thusifa:fc::<i;i 
Then o : 6 : : c+fc+m-f* : rf+M-M-Jf* 

#£uclid93^9. tEuclidS,ft. |£iielidt,6. Cor. 
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Cor. 2. U a:6::c:d 



For by alternation a:c::b:d} there- ( a+t» : c-\-n ::b:d 

:n::b:d) fore \ or d^mibiic^md. 



And 



S89. From the last article it is evident that if, in any pro- 
portion, the terms be added to, or subtracted from each other, 
that is. 

If two analogous or homologous terms be added to, 
or subtracted from the two others, the proportiojf 
will be preserved. 

Thus, {{aibiicidf and 12 :4: : 6 : 2, then, 

1. Mdmg the two laM terms, to the two firit, 
oA-ci b- 



and a+c : b4-d iicid 



or a- 



-ciawb- 



d:b 



d::a:b 12+6: 4+2:: 12: 4 

12+6: 4+2:: 6:2 

12+6: 12:: 4+ 2:4 

anda+c:e::6+rf:d 12+6: 6:: 4+ 2:2. 

2. Adding the two antecedents, to the two conaequenti, 

a+b:b::c+d:d 12+4: 4:: 6+2: 2 

a+6 : a : : c+d : c, &c. 12+4 : 12 : : 6+2 : 6, &c. 

This is called Compositum.'f 

3. Subtractv^ the two first terms, firom the two last. 

C'-a: a: : rf-i :b 
c-a: c : : J-6 : rf, &c. 

4. Subtracting the two last terms from the two first. 

o - c : 6 - rf : : o : 6:j: 
o-c:6-rf::c:rf, &c. 

5. Subtracting the coTue^ tcen^s from the antecedents. 

0-6 : 6 : :c^d: d 

a : 0-6 : : c : c-d, &c. 

The alteration expressed by the last of these forms is called 
Conversion, 

6. Subtracting the antecedents from the consequents. 

b-a : a:: d- c: c 

b : 6-o: : d : <i-c, &c. 



* Euclid H ^ 



t Euclid 18, 5. 



t Euclid 19, & 
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7. Adding and subtracting, 

o-f i : a-i : : c-f d : ^-il. 

That is, the sum of the two first terms, is to thitir differ- 
ence, as the sum of the two last, to their difference. 

Cor. If any compound quantities, arranged as in the prece- 
ding examples, are proportional, the simple quantities of which 
they are compounded aie proportional also. 

Thus, if 0+6 : 6 : : c+d : d, then a: b::c : d. 

This is called Dimum.* 

390. If the corresponding terms of two or more 

RANKS OF PROPORTIONAL QUAN'TITIES BE MULTIPLIEI) 

together, the product will be proportionai.. 

This is compounding ratios, (Art. 352,) or compounding 
proportions. It should be distinguished from what is called 
tmnposithny which is an addUicn of the terms of a ratio. (Aft. 
989. 2.) 

If a:b::c:dl 12:4::6:8> 

And h:l::m:ni 10:£::8:45 



Then ah:bl:;cm:dn 120 : 20: :48 : 8. 

For from the nature of proportion, the two ratios in the 
first rank are equal, and also the ratios in the second rank. 
And multiplying the corresponding terms is multiplying the 
ratios, (Art. 357. cor.) that is, multiplying equals by equah ; 
(AfSi. 3. ) so that the ratios will still be equal, and therefore 
tne four products must be proportional. 

The same proof is applicable to any number of proportiofML 

Ca:b::e:d 
If }h:l::m:n 

ip :q::x:y 
Then o^ : blq:: cmx : dny. 

From this it is evident, that if the terms of a proportion bf 
multiplied, each into itself^ that is, if they be raised to any 
poweTy they will still be proportional. 

If a: b::e:d 3:4::6: 12 

a: b::e: d 2 : 4::6 : 12 



Then a' : 6« : : c« : ci* 4 : 16 : : 36 : 144 



18 



* Euclid 17. 5. See Note N. 
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Proportionals will also be obtained, by reversmg this pro* 
cess, tiiat is, by extracting the roots of the terms. 

If a: b::c : df then ^a : /^b : : ^c : ^d» 

For taking the product of extr. and means, ad=-be 
. And extracting both sides, ^ad^j^be 

That is, (Arts. 259, S75.) V« : V* • • V« • V^ 

Hence, 
391. If several quantities are proportional, theie likb 

POWERS OR LIKE ROOTS ARE PROPORTIONAL.* 

If a: 6: :c: d 
Then oT : 4": : c* : d", and J^a : !^4 : : J^c : :^d. 

And ;yflr : ;y6': : ;yc" : ^^i'y that is, «r : 4* : : (f : (F. 

892. If the terms in one rank of proportionals be dmiid 
by the corresponding terms in another rank, the quotients 
will be proportional. 

This is sometimes called the resobdion of ratios. 

If a : 4 : : c : d > 12 : 6 : : 18 : 9 > 

And A:/::m:n5 6:2:: 9:8) 

Thenf:*::!:^ I?:?::!?:* 

h I m n 6 2 9 S 

This is merely reversing the process in Art. 390, and may 
be demonstrated in a sinular manner. 

This should be distinguished from what geometers call 
dimaioni which is a subtractvfa of the terms of a ratio. (Art* 
389. cor.) 

When proportions are compounded by multiplication, it 
will often he the case, that the same factor will be found ia 
two analogous or two homologous terms. 



Thus if a : 4 : : c : d 
Aind m: aim: c 



I 



am : ah ::cn : cd. 



Here a is in the two first terms, and c in the two last. Di- 
viding by these, (Art. 382,) the proportion becomes 

AAA • M • • A* • W LJ ^-v w« .«» ^v 



m: b: :n:d. Hence, 



* It must not be> inferred from this, thai quantities have the same rati^ 9m 
their like powert or like roots. See Art. 354. 



• 
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S9S. In com{K)iinding proportions, equal factors or 
in two analogous or homologous terms, may be rqected. 

a:b::c: d 12 : 4::9 :^ 

4 : 8 : : 3 : 6 
8:20::6:15 



Ca:b::c:d 

If }b:h::d:l 

(h : miilin 



Then a:m::c:n 12 : 20 : : 9 : 15 

This rule may be applied to the cases, to which the terms 
** ex aequo^ and " ex aequo perturbate^^ refer. See Arts. 385 and 
387. One of the methods may serve to verify the other, i* ' 

394. The changes which may be made in proportioned 
without disturbing the equality of the ratios, are so nimie- 
rous, that they would become burdensome to the memory, if 
they were not reducible to a few general principles. They 
are mostly produced, 

1. By inverting the order of the terms. Art. 380. 

2. By muttiplying or dividing by the same quantity^ Art. 382. 

5. By comparing proportions which have like termt, Art. 384, 

5, 6, 7. 

4. By (tdding or subtracting the terms of equal ratios. Ait. 
• 388,9. 

d. By multiplying or dividing one proportion by another, Art. 
390, 2, 3. 

6. By involving or extracting the roots of the terms, Art. 391. 

895. When four quantities are proportional, if the fast he 
greater than the second^ the third will be greater than the 
fourth ; if equal, equal : if less, less. 

For, the ratios of the two couplets being the same, if one is 
a ratio of equalityj the other is also, and therefore the ante- 
cedent in each is equal to its consequent ; ^Art. 350,) if one 
IS a ratio of greater inequality y the other is also, and therefore 
the antecedent in each is greater than its consequent ; and 
if one is a ratio of lesser ineqiuUityy the other is also, and 
therefore the antecedent in each is Uss than its consequent. 

a=6, c=d 
Let a:b::c: d; thea if { a^, c]>d 
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Cor. 1. If the fr$i be greater than the ikird^ the 9eemi 
will be greater than the Jwarth ; if equal, equal ; if less, leas.* 

For by alternation, axbiici d becomes a: e::h : d, with- 
out any alteration of the quantities. Therefore, if a=:6, 
e=4, &c as before. 

Cor. 2. If a : m : : c : n > ,. .- , j • x 
and m : 6 : : n : rf r'^*"'^ ''=^ «='^ ^^''•t 

For, by equality of ratios, (Art 385. 2.) or compoundiug 
ratios, (Arts. 390, 393.) 

axhiic: d. Therefore, if 0=6, c=(2, &c. as before. 

Cor. S. If «:«::«:'i;thenif a=iyc=rf,&c4 
and m : 6 : : c : n 5 * 

For, by compounding ratios, (Arts. 390, 393^) 

a : &< : c : d. Therefore, if a=&, c=d^ &c. 

895. h. If four quantities are proportional, thefar rtdprocoiM 
are proportional ; and v. v. 

^ If a : 6 : : c : d, then 1 : i : : 1 : *. 

abed 

For in each of these proportions, we have, by reduction^ 
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386. When quantities are in continued proportion, off the 
ratios are equdi (Art. 372.) If 

aih::h icixeid: idi e^ 

the ratio of a : 6 is the same, as that of 6 : c, of c : ci, or of 
d : e. The ratio of the first of these quantities to the lasi^ is 
equal to the product of all the intervening ratios ; (Art. 353,) 
that is, the ratio of a : « is equal to 

abed 

b c d e 

But as the intervening ratios are all equaly instead of multi- 
plying them into each other, we may multiply any one of 
them into t/se^/*; observing to make, the number of factors 



« Eadid 14. 5. t Euclid 80. 5. I Euclid 81. 5. 
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equal to the number of intervening ratios. Thus the rauo 
of a : e, in the example just given, is equal to 

' When several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
number of couplets, and of course the number of ratios, is 
one less than the number of quantities. Thus the five pro- 
portional quantities a, 6, c, d, e, form four couplets containing 
four ratios ; and the ratio of a : e is equal to the ratio of 
a* : b\ that is, the ratio of the fourth power of the first quan- 
tity, to the fourth power of the second. Hence, 

S97. If three quantities are proportional, the first is to the 
tinrdf as the square of the firsts to the square of the second; or 
as the square of the second, to the square of the third. In 
other words, the first has to the third, a duplicate ratio of the 
first to the second. And conversely, if the first of the three 
quantities is to the third, as the square of the first to the 
square of the second, the three quantities are proportional. 

If a : 6 : : 6 : c, then a: c::a* :b\ Universally, 

898. If several quantities are in continued proportion, the 
ratio of the first to the last is equal to one of the intervening 
ratios raised lo a power whose index is one less than tlie num- 
ber of quantities. 

If there are four proportionals a^hjCyd^ then a: d::(f : b* 
If there are five ajb^c^dy e; a : e:: a* : b\ &c. 

S99. If several quantities are in continued propoition, they 
will be proportional when the order of the whole is hnvet^ted. 
This has already been proved with respect to four proportional 
quantities. (Art. 380. cor.) It may be extended to any num- 
ber of quantities. 

Between the numbers, 64, 32, 1 6, 8, 4, 

The ratios are 2, 2, 2, 2, 

Between the same inverted 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
The ratios are ^, ^, ^, ^ 

So if the order of any proportional quantities be inverted, 
the ratios in one series will be the reciprocak of those in ihe 
other. For by the inversion, each antecedent becomes a c^mi- 
aeqiient, and «. v. and the ratio of a consequent to its aiiteca- 
deoi is the reciprocal of the ratio of tlie antecedent to the 

18^ 
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consequent. (Art. 351.) That the reciprocals of equal quan- 
tities are themselves equa;!, is evident from Ax. 4. 

400. Harmonical or Musical Proportion maybe con- 
ridered as a species of geometrical proportion. It consists in 
an equality of geometrical ratios ; but one or more of the 
terms is the difference between two quantities. 

Three or four quantities are said to be in harmonical proper^ 
lion, when the first is to the last, as the difference between 
the Udo first, to the difference between the two last 

If the three quantities a, 6, and c, are in harmonical pro- 
portion, then a: eii a-6 : 6-c. 

If the/ofir quantities a, 6, c, andd, are in harmonical pro- 
portion, then a : </ : : a-fr : c-d. 

Thus the three numbers 12, 8, 6, are in bannonical pixK 
portion. 

And the four numbers 20. 16, 12, 10, are in harmoliical 
proportion. 

401. If, of four quantities in harmonical proportion, any 
three be given, the other may be found. For firom the pro- 
portion^ 

a\ dx\ a-6 : c-d, 

by taking the product of the extremes and the means, we 
have ac-ad^zad-bd. 

And this equation maybe reduced, so as to give the value 
irf either of the four letters. 

Thus by transposing - oJ, and dividing by a, 

^ad-bd 
0= . 

a 

Examples, %a which the principles of proportion are appUed to ths 

solution of problems, 

1. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that the 
greater increased by 6, naay be to the less diminished by 11 ; 
as 9 to 2. 

Let a:= the greater, and 49 -a:= the less. 
By the conditions proposed, a?-{-6 : 38 - a: : : 9 : 2 

Adding termsv (Art. 389, 2.) x+6 ^44 : : 9 : 11 

Dividing the consequents, (Art. 382, 8.) a;4-6 : 4 : : 9 : 1 
Multiplying the extremes and means, x4"^=^* And ssSO. 
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ft. What number is that, to which if 1,5, and 13, be aeve* 
rally added^ the first sum shall be to the second, as the sec* 
end to the third ^ 

Let «=r the number required. 

By the conditions, x-f-l • ^+5 • • ^+5 • «+lS 

Subtracting terms, (Art. 389, 6.) x-f 1 - ^'' x+5 : 8 • 
Therefore 8ar+8=4ar+20. And «=S. 

S. Find two numbers, the greater of which shall be to the 
less, as their sum to 42 ; and^ their difference to & 

Let X and y= the numbers. 

By the conditions^ -x :y:: x+y : 42 

And , « : y : : X - y : 6 

By equality of ratios, x-^-y : 42 : : x-y : 6 

Inverting the means, x+y : x - y : : 42 : 6 

Adding and subtracting terms,(Art. 389, 7,) 2a; : 2y : : 48 : 36 
Dividing terms, (Art. 382,) x : y : : 4 : 3 

Therefore 3x=4y. And a?=S 

From the second proportion, 6x=y X (^ - y) 

Substituting J? forar, y—24. And a;=32. 

4. Divide the number 18 into two such parts, that the 
squares of those parts may be in the ratio of 25 to 16. 

Let 07= the greater part, and 18 - x= the less. 

By the conditions, a^ : (18- «)• : : 25 : 16 

Extracting, (ArU 391,) x : 18-a; : : 5 : 4 

Adding terms, , x : 18 : : 5 : 9 

Dividing terms^ x: 2 : : 5 : 1 

Therefore, x=z\0. 

5. Divide the number 14 into two such parts, that the Quo- 
tient of the greater divided by the less, shall be to the quotient 
of tlie less divided by the greater, as 16 to 9. 

Lot x=: the greater part, and 14- x= the less. 
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By the conditions, 


* :**-*:: 16: 9 
14 -« X 


Multiplying terms, 
Extracting, 
Adding terms. 
Dividing terms. 
Therefore, 


a*:(14-«)*::16:9 
x: 14-ar::4: 3 
d? : 14::4 : 7 
X : 2 : :^4 : 1 
x=S. 



6. If the number 80 be divided into two parts, iJirliich 
are to each other in the dvplicaU ratio of 3 to 1, what num- 
ber is a mean proportional between those parts 1 

Let x= the greater part, and 20- a;= the less. 

By the conditions, a: : 20 - ar : : 3' : 1* : : 9 : 6 

Adding terms, ar : 20 : : 9 : 10 

Therefore, a:=18. And20-ar=2 

A mean propor. between 18 and 2 (Art. 376.)=v^2x 18=s6. 

7. There are two numbers whose product is 24, and the 
difference of their cubes, is to the cube of their diifereuce, as 
19 to 1. What are the numbers ] 

Let X and y be equal to the two numbers. 

1. By supposition, a:y=24 ) 

2. And ai'-y*: (a:-y)»::19: 1 J 

3. Or, (Art. 217,) a;»-j/" : a;' - 3f^+3«y* - y* : : 19 : 1 

4. Therefore, (Art. 389, 5,) 3a;^-3a!j^ : (a:-y)': : 18 . 1 

5. Dividing by a;-y (Art. 382, 5,) 3ai^ : (a;-y)': : 18 : 1 

6. Or, as 3a:y=3x24=72, 72 : (ar-y)« : : 18 : 1 

7. Multiplying extremes and means, (a;-y)'=4 

8. Extracting, x-y^ 2> 

9. By the first condition, we have ay=24 ) 
Reducing these two equations, we have a;=6, and y=34 

8. It is required to prove that a: xi: ^2a-y : ^y 
on supposition that (»+*)' • (a - j;)* : : x-^-y : a: - y.* 
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1. Expanding, a*-|-2aa?-f-** • «* - 2aa;+a:* : : x+y : « -y 

2. Adding and subtracting terms, 2a*-f-^^ ' 4ax : : 2d: : 2y 
8. Dividing terms, a'+u* : 2aa? : : a: : y 
4. Transf. the factor ar, (Art. 374. cor.) a*+a^ : 2a : : «* : y 
6. Inverting the means, a*'\'3i^ : a;* : : 2a : y 

6. Subtracting terms, a^ : a;* : : 2a - y : y 

7. Extracting, a:x:: ^2a^: y/y 

9. It is required to prove that dx=scy, if a? is to y in the 
'jjplicate ratio of a : fr, and a:b:: \/C'\-x : : V^+y. 

1. Invdving terms, , 0* : 4' : : c+a? : (J-f-y 

2. By the first supposition, a" : &' : : ar : y « 
S. By equality of ratios, C'\'X : d+y : : a: : y 

4. Inverting the means, c-^x : x: : d-\-y : y 

5. Subtracting terms, c : a: : : d : y 

6. Therefore, dx=^cy. 

10. There dre two numbers whose product is 135, and the 
difference of their squares, is to the square of their difference, 
as 4 to 1. What are the numbers 1 Ans. 15 and 9. 

11. What two numbers are those, whose difference, sum, 
and product, are as the numbers 2, 3, and 5, respectively 1 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

12. Divide the number 24 into two such parts, that thcu: 
product shall be to the sum of their squares, as 3 to 10. 

Ans. 16 and 6. 

13. In a mixture of rum and orandy, the difference be- 
tween the quantities of each, is to the quantity of brandy, as 
100 is to the number of gallons of rum ; and the same dif 
ference is to the quantity of rum, as 4 to the number of 
gallons of brandy. How many gallons are there of each 1 

Ans. 25 of rum, and 5 of brandy. 

14. There are two numbers which are to each other as S 
to 2. If 6 be added to the greater and subtracted from the 
less, the sum and remainder will be to each other, as 3 to 1. 
What are the numbers 1 Ans. 24 and 1 6. 

15. There are two numbers whose product is 320 ; and the 
difference of their cubes, is to the cube of their diifcrence, a.s 
61 to 1. What are the numbers? Ans. 20 and IG. 
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16. There are two numbers, which are to each other, in 
the duplicate ratio of 4 to 3 ; and 24 is a mean proportional 
between them. What are the numbers 1 Ans. 32 and 18. 

402. A list of the articles in this section which contain the 
propositions in the adth book of Euclid.* 

Prop. I. Art. 363. XIII. 384, cor. 

II. 388. XIV. 395, cor. 1 

III. 382. XV. 360. 

IV. 382, cor. 1. XVI. 380. 

V. 362. XVII. 389, cor. 

VI. 362. XVIII. .89,2. 

VII. 349, cor. 1. XIX. 389, 4. 

VIII. 357, cor. 358, cor. XX. 395, cor. 2. 

IX. 349, cor. 2. XXI. 395, cor. 3. 

X. 357, cor. 358, cor. XXII. 386. 

XI. 384. XXIII. 387. 

XII 363. • XXIV. 388. cor. 2. 



SECTION XIII. 



VARIATION OR GENERAL PROPORTION-t 

Art. 403. THE quantities which constitute the terms of 
a proportion are, frequently, so related to each other, that, if 
one of them be either increased or diminished, another de^ 
pending on it will also be increased or diminished, in such a 
manner, that the proportion will still be preserved. If the 
value of 50 yards of cloth is 100 dollars, and the quantity 
be reduced to 40 yards ; the yaiue will, of course, be reduced 
to 80 dollars ; if the quantity be reduced to 30 yards, the 
value will be reduced to 60 dollars, &c. 



♦ See note O. 

If Newton's Princip. Book I. Sec I. LeiTmia 10, schoL Emerson on Pro- 
portion, Wood's Al^bra, Ludlam's Math . Saunderton's Algebra, Art. 299^ 
Parkinson*! Mechanics, p. 84. 
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ya. yd. doL dot 
. That is, 60 : 40 : : HX) : 80 
50:30::100:60 
50 : 20 : :* 100 : 40, &c. 

As the consequent of the first couplet is varied, the conse- 
quent of the second is varied, in such a manner, that the pro- 
portion is constantly preserved. 

If the two antecedents are A and B ; and if a represents a 
quantity of the same kind with .d, hut either greater or less ; 
and ft, a quantity of the same kind with By but as many times 
greater or less, as a is greater or less than A ; then 

•i:a:: B :b; 

that is, if .d by varying becomes a, then B becomes b. This 
is expressed more concisely, by saying that A varies as By or 
•A is as B. Thus the wages of a laboring man vary as the 
Hme of his service. We say that the interest of money which 
is loaned for a given time, is proporHaned to the principal. 
But a proportion contains four terms. Here are only two, 
the interest and the prindpal. This then is an abridged 
statement^ in which two terms are mentioned instead of four. 
The proportion in form would be : 

As any given principal, is to any other principal ; 

So is the interest of the former, to the interest of the latter. 

404. In many mathematical and philosophical investiga- 
tions, we have occasion to determine the general relations 
of certain classes of quantities to each other, without limiting 
the inquiry to any particular values of those quantities. In 
such cases, it is frequently sufficient.to mention only two of 
the terms of a proportion. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that four are always implied. When it it said, for in- 
stance, that the weight of water is proportioned to its bulk, 
we are to understand. 

That one gallon, is to any nwnber of gallons ; 

As the weight of one gallon, is to the weight of the given 
number of gallons. 

405. The character cd is used to express the proportion of 
Tftriable quantities. 

Thusv.^ CO B signifies that A varies as J7, that is, that 

A:a:: B :b. 

Tlwt' expression A ^B may be called a general proportiosL 
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406. One quantity is said to vary direcily as another, when 
the one increases as the other inCreasea, or is diminished as 
the other is diminished, so that 

•ic/iSy that isy •A:a:: B:b. 

The interest on a loon is increased or diminished, in pro- 
portion to the principal. If the principal is doubled, the in- 
terest is doubled ; if the principal is trebled, the interest is 
trebled, &c. 

407. One quantity is said to vary inwersdy or ttcfprocalhf 
as another, when the one is proportioned to the reciprocal 
of the other ; that is, when the one is diminished, as the other 
is increased, so that 

•do) — that is. A: a:: — xlLotAiawhiB. 
B B b 

In this case, if A is gfreater than a, JB is less than h, (Art 
S95.) The time required for a man to raise a given sum, by 
his labor, is inversely as his wages. The fad^er his wages^ 
the less the time. 

408. One quantity is said to vary as two othenj&intlgf when 
the one is increased or diminished, as the j!)ro(iuc( of the othei 
two, so that. 

A a BCy that is A: a:: BCibc. 

The interest of money varies as the product of the princi- 
pal and time. If the time be doubled, and the principal 
doubled, the interest will be four times as great. 

409. One quantity is said to var^ directly as a second^ and 
imtrsely as a /mr d, when the first is always proportioned to 
the second divided by the third, so that 

jn B b 

Acfi—y that is .5 : a : : -— :-. 
C C c 

410. To understand the methods by which the statements 
->■ of the relations of variable quantities are changed from one 

form to another, little more is necessary, than to make an 
application of the principles of common proportion ; bearing 
constantly in mind, that a general proportion is only an 
abridged expression, in which two terms are mentioned in- 
stead of four. When the deficient terms are supplied, the 
reason of the several operations will, in most cases, be appa- 
rent. 
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411. It is evident, in the first place, that the order of the 
Urmi iu a general proportion may be inverted. (Art 369.) 

If Jl:a::B: 6, that is, if Jl(j>B; 
Then B :b::A: a, that is, Bu^A. 

412. If one or both of the terms m a general proportion, 
DC fnulty>lied or dwided by a constant quantity, the proportion 
will be preserved. 

For multiplying or dividing one or both of the terms is the 
same^ as multiplying or dividing analogous terms in the pro- 
portion expressed at length. (Art. 382. and cor. 1.) 

If A : a::B : by ^ that is, if A od B, 

Then nuA :ma::B : b^ that is, nuS en By 
And mA imax: mB : mhy that is, mA en itlS, &c. 

413. If both the terms be multiplied or divided even by 
a variable quantity, the proportion will be preserved. For 
this is equivalent to multiplying the two antecedents by one 
quantity, and the two consequents by another. (Art. 382.) 

If A : a:: B : by that is, \i A(j)B ; 

ThenMAitnaziMB : mby ihsii is MA crMBy &c. 

Cor. 1. If one quantity varies as another, the quotient of 
the one divided by the other is constant. In other words, if 
the numerator of a fraction varies as the denominator, the 
value remains the same. 

If A : a::B : by that is, if AijiBy 

Then 5:?::f :* ::1 : 1. (Art. 128.) 
B b B b ^ ' 

Here the third and fourth terms are equal, because each is 
equal to 1. Of course the two first terms are equal ; (Art. 
395.) so that if .d be increased or diminished as many timet 
as jff, the fiio/ient will be invariably the same. 

Cor. 2. If the product of two quantities is constanty one 
varies reciprocally as the other. 

Ifj}5:a6::l:l,then:^:f^::4.),or^:a:: i i. 



T"B V B b 

Cor. 3. Anv factor in one term of a general proportion 
may be trans/emdy so as to become a dhisor in the other , 
and v. V. 

If A uiBCy then dividing by iff, ^ c/) C. (Art. 118) 
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If wJ cr JL then mult, by C, ^C c/) -L (Art. 1 59.) 

414. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, then 
one of the two varies as the other. (A.rt. 384.) 

If ^:a::^:6> ., , . .^ Cj3c/)jB 
And C:c::JB:6r ' MCcr-B; 
Then A\ awC \ c^ that is Am C. 

415. If two quantities vary respectively as a third, their 
ncm or di/fercnce will vaiy in the same manner. (Art. 388.) 

If A\a\\B\h\ ,.., .^(Ac/iB 

And C:c::^:*r^^^^«'*MCc/>J5; 

Then A+C : a+c ::B :by that is, A+C cd JB, 

And A-C : a-c: : B : by that is, w9 - C en 5. 

Cor. The addition here may be extended to any number of 
quantities all varying alike. (Art. 388. cor. 1.) 

IfAtj^B, and CijtBy and D<^ B^ and EcuB^ then 

(j?^C+-1>+£)c/)jB. 

415. fr. If the square of tlie sum of two quantities, varies 
M the square of their difference ; tiicn the sum of their squares 
varies as their product. 

If {AJ^Bf (f^{A - By; then A'+B* c/) AB. 
For by the supposition, 

{A+By : (j3-jB)»: : (a+6)' : (a-6)«. 

Expanding, adding, and subtracting terms. (Arts. 217, 
and 389, 7.) 

2A'+2B' : 4AB : : 2(r»+26' : 4ab. 
Or, (Art. 382.) 
A'+B' : AB : : cf+b^ tab, that is, .4'+J?« u>AB. 

416. The terms of one general proportion may be multi- 
plied or divided by the corresponding terms of another.— 
(Art. 390.) 

If A\a:\B\b> ,.. > . {AcdB 
AndC:c::/>:rf5'''^'''''Mcc/.D; 

Then AC.ac:: BD : bd that is, AC en BD. 

Cor. If two ciuantities vary respectively as a third, the pro 
iuct of the two will vary as the square of the other. 

AndCc/,£r^^^"-^C^^- 
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417. If 6i\y quantity vary as another, any power or root of 
the former will vary, as a Uke power or root of the latter. 
(Art. 39L) 

If A : a: : B:by that is, \iA<jiB^ 

Then ^\ a" : : J?" : 6" that is, ^* co^. 

And w^: (f: : JB" : 6", that is, J^c/^B". 

418. In compounding general pro)x)rtion8, equal /actor* or 
Jmsors^ in the two terms, may ]>e rejected. (Art. 393.) 

If A:a::B:b^ CJlc^B 

And B : b : : C : c> that is, if < J9 co C 
And C:c:: Did) (CcjiD 



Then A : a: :D : d, that is, A (j>D. 

Cor. If one quantity varies as a second, the second, as a 
third, the tliird, as a fourth, &o. then the first varies as tlie 
UuU 

If Ao> B c» C cji D.ihen A cf) D. 

If wS oo jB CO ~ , then Acji — ; that is, if the first varies dU 
C/ G 

rectly as the second, and the second varies reciprocally as the 
third ; the first varies reciprocally as the third. 

419, If any quantity vary as the product of two others, 
and if one of the latter be consideied constant^ the first will 
vary as the other. 

If Wcf) LB, and if B be constant, then Wc» L. 

Here it must be observed that there are two condUiom ; 
First, that Ovaries as \\\t product of tl>e two other quantities; 
Secondly, that one of these quantities B is constanU. 

Then, by the conditions, W \%o: : LB : IB; B being the 
same in both terms. 

Divid. by the constant quantity 1?, FT: w : : L : /, that isfVcnL. 
And if L be considered constant, IV wB. 

Thus the weight of a board, of uniform thickness and den« 
sity, varies as its length and breadth. If the length is given, 
the weight varies as the breadth. And if the breadth is given^ 
the weight varies as the lengtli. 
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Cor. Thejsame principle raay be extended to any number 
of quantities. The weight of a stick of timber, of given 
density, depends on the length, breadth, and thickness. If 
the length is given, the weight varies as the breadth and 
thickness. If the length and breadth are given, the weight 
varies as the thickness, &c. 

If Wa> LBT; 

Then making L constant, W ^ BT; 

And making L and B constant, WcsiT; 

m 

420. On the other hand, if one quantity depends on two 
others ; so that when the s?econd is given, the first varies as 
the third, and w^hen the third is given, the first varies as the 
second ; then the first varies as the product of the other two. 

If the weight of a board Vcaries as the length, when the 
breadth is given, and as the breadth when the length is giv- 
en : then if the length and breadth both vary, the weight va- 
ries as their product. 

If W^ Ly when B is constant, / , j^ u^i- 
AiiAWcj>B, when L is constant, J ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^' 

In demonstrating this, wx have to consider, two variable vo- 
lues of W; one, when L only varies, and the other, when L 
and B both vary. 

Let w^=: the first of these variable values, 

And w = the other ; 

So that W will be changed to w\ by the varying of L; 

And w^ will be farther changed to w, by the varying of B, 

Then by the supposition, W:w^ :: Lil^ when B is constant 
And to^ :w :: B:bf when B varies. 



Mult, correspond, terms, Ww' : ww' : : BL : bl. (Art. S90.) 
Divid. by w' (Art. 382.) W:w: : BL:bl,\.e. W(i> BL. 

The proof may be extended to any number of quantities 

The weight of a piece of timber, depends on its length, 
breadth, thickness and density. If any tlu'ee of these are 
given, the weight varies as the other. 

This case must not be confounded with that in Art. 416, 
cor. In that, B is supposed to vary as jJ and as C, at the 
same time. In this, B varies as .3, only when C is constant, 
and as C, only when A is constant. It cannot therefore vary 
as A and as C separately, at the same time. 
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Art. 420. 6. If one quantity varies as another, the former is 
equal to the product of the latter into some constant quantity. 

U^: B::a:h; then, whatever be the value of a, its ratio 
to b must be constant, viz. that of A: Bs Let this ratio be 
that of m: 1. 

Then A: B: : a: bum: I. Therefore.^ =mJ?; And a=mb. 

Hence, if the ratio between the two quantities be found 
for any given value, it will be known for any other period of 
tlieir increase or decrease. If the interest of 100 dollars be 
to the principal as 1 : 20 ; the interest of 1000 or 10,000 will 
have the same ratio to the principal 

421. Many writers, in expressing a general proportion, do 
not use the term vary, or the character which has here been 
put for it. Instead of AcrB^ they say simply that A is as B. 
See Enfield's Philosophy. It may be proper to observe, al- 
so, that the word given is frequently used to distinguish coti- 
stant quantities, from those wliich are variable ; as well as 
to distinguish known quantities from those which are un- 
kiiOwiL (Art 17.) 



SECTION XIV. 

ARITHMETICAL AND GEOiMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Art. 422. QUANTITIES which decrease by a common 
diflference, as the numbers 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, are in conUniied 
arithmetical proportion. (Art. 372.) Such a scries is also 
called a progressiony which is only another name for continued 
proportion. 

It is evident that tlic proportion will not be destroyed, if 
the order of the quantities l>e inverted. Thus the numbers 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, are in arithmetical proportion. 
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« 

Q^alUitie8i then, are in arithmetical progreBsioriy when they 
increase or decrease by a cotnmon difference, 

Wlien they increase^ they form what is called an ascending 
Mriesy as 3, 5, 7, 9, 1 1, he. 

When they decrease^ they form a descending series, as 11, 
9, 7, 5, &c. 

The natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. are in arithmet- 
ical progression ascending. 

423. From the definition it is evident that, in an ascending 
Mries, each succeeding term is found, by adding the common 
difference to the preceding term. 

If the first term is 3, and the common difference 2 ; 

The series is 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, &c. 

If the first term is a, and the common difference d ; 

Tlien o-j-d is the second term, o+2^/-f d=:a-f 3rf, the fourth, 
a+d+d=ia+2d the 3d, a+Sd+d=a+4d the 5th, &c. 

1 8 S 4 6 

And the series is a, a-^-d^ a^2df a4-3i, a^4dy kc 

If the first term and the common difference are the same^ 
the series becomes more simple. Thus if a is the first term, 
and the common difference, and n the nmnber of terms. 

Then a4-a=2ais the second term, 
2ci-{-a=Sa the third, &c. 

And the series is a, 2a« So, 4ci) na. 

424. In a descending series, each succeeding term is found, 
by subtracting the cormnon difference from the preceding tenn. 

If a is the first term, and d the common difference, the 

19 8 i 5 . 

series is a, a - d, a - 2(f, a - 3rf, a - 4d, &c. 

Or the common difference in this case may be considered 
as - d, a negative quantity, by the addition of which to any 
preceding term, we obtain the foUowhig term. 

In this manner, we may obtain any term, by continued 
Addition or subtraction. But in a long series, this process 
would become tedious. There is a method much more ex- 
peditious. By attending to the series 

l' i 't 4 5 

a, a+d, a+2dy a+Sd, a+4d, &c. 
it will be seen, t hat the number of times d is added to a is Ofie 
iess tlxan the number of the teim. 
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The second tenn is a^d, i. e. a added to once d; 
The third is n^2d^ a added to twice d; 

Sdf a added to tfirice d, &,c. 



The fouiih is 

So if the series be continued. 

The 50th term will be a+49d 

The 100th term a+99d 

If the series be descending^ the 100th term will be a — 99d. 



In the last term, the number of times d is added to a, is 
one less than the number of all tlie terms. If then 

a='the first term, <rr=the last, n=the number of terms, we 
shall have, in all cases, z=za^{n-l) xd; that is, 

425. In an arithmetical progression, the last term is equal 
to thefirsty-{' the product of the common difference into the number 
of terms less one. 

Any other term may be found in the same way. For the 
series may be made to stop at any term, and that may be 
considered, for the time, as the last. 

Thus the mth term=a-}-(w -1) x<^. 

If the first term and the common difference are the samt^ 

2r=a-f-(»-l)a=o+»w»-a» that is, z=zna. 

In an ascending series, the first term is, evidently, the least, 
and the last, the greatest. But in a descending series, the 
first tenn is the greatest, and the last, the least. 

426. The equation z=a+(n-l )rf not only shows the value 
of the last term, but, by a few simple reductions, will enable 
us to find other parts of the series. It contains four different 
quantities, 

0, the^^ terra, n, the number of terms, and 

r, the last term, d, the comnum difference. 

If any three of these be given, the other may be found. 

1. By the equation already found, 

z=:a+{n-l)d=zthe last term. 

2. Transposing (n-l)d, (Art. 173.) 

Z'-{n-\)d=ia=: the first term. 

8. Transposing a in the 1st, and dividing by n-1, 
Y=^d=zthe common difference. 
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4. Transp. a in the 1st, dividing by rf, and transp. -1, 

— T— 4.1=11= fae number qf terms. 

By the third equation, may be found any number of orttA- 
metical meansy between two given numbers. For the iohote 
number of terms consists of the tuoo extremes, and all the 
i$Uermediate terms. If then m= the number of means, m-f- 
2=n, the wliole number of terms. Substituting m+2 for n^ 
in the third equation, we have 

—T-r=zdy the common difference. 

Prob. 1 . If the first term of an increasing progression is 7, 
the conunon difference 3, and the number of terms 9, what is 
the last term? Ans. z=a-f (n-l)rf=7+(9-l)x3=31. 

And the series is 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 26, 28, 31. 

Prob. 2. If the last term of an increasing progression is 60, 
the number of tenns 12, and the common difference 5, what 
is the first tenn? Ans. a=2-(n-l)(i=60-(12-l)x5=5. 

Prob. 3. Find 6 arithmetical means, between 1 and 43. 

Ans. The common difference is 6. 

And the series, 1, 7, 13, 19, 25, 31, 37, 43. 

427. There is one other inquiry to be made concerning a 
series in arithmetical progression. It is often necessary to 
find the sum of all the terms. This is called the summiUion of 
the series. The most obvious mode of obtaining the amount 
of the terms, is to add them together; But the nature of 
progression will furnish us with a method more expeditious. 

It is manifest that the sum of the teims will be the same, 
in whatever order they are written. The sum of the ascend- 
ing series, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, is ihe same, as that of the descend- 
ing series, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3. Tlie sum of both the series is, 
therefore, twice as gi*eat, as the sum of the terms in one of 
them. There is an easy method of finding this double sum, 
and of course, the sum itself which is the object of inquiry. 
Let a given series be w^ritten, both in the direct, and in the in- 
verted order, and then add the corresponding terms together. 
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Take, for instance, the series 3, 5^ 7, 9, 11, 

And the same inverted 11, 9, 7, 5, S. 

The sums of the terms will be 14, 14, 14, 14, 14. 

Take also the series a, a-f-(2, a-\-2d, a^Sd^ ct-{'4dy 

And the same inver. a-^4d, o-f-Sc?, a^2dy <H-^9 a. 

The sums will be 2a+4d,2a+4d,2a+4d,2a+4d,2a+4d 
Here we discover the important property, that, 

428. In an arithmetical progression, the sum of the ex- 
tremes IS equal to the sum of ant other two terms 

EQUALLY DISTANT FROM THE EXTREMES. 

In the series of numbers above, the sum of the firat and 
the last term, of the first but one and the last but one, &c. is 
14. And in the other series, the sum of each pair of corres- 
ponding terms is 2a'{-4d. 

To find the sum of all the terms in the double ^feries, we 
have only to observe, that it is equal to the sum of the ex- 
tremes repeated as many times as there are lemis. 

The sum of 14, 14, 14, 14, 14=14x5. 

And the sum of the terms in the other double series is 
{ta+4d)x5. 

But this is twice the sum of the terms in the single series* 
If then we put 

a=the first term, n=the number of terms, 

2r=the last, 5= the sum of the terms, 

we shall have this equation, 

a-\-z 
8 = — g— X *>• That is, 

429. In an aritlimetical progression, the sum of all the 

TERMS IS EQUAL TO HALF THE SUM OF THE EXTREMES MUL- 
TIPLIED INTO THE NUMBER OF TERMS. 

Prob. What is the sum of the natural series of numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. up to 10001 

a+z 1-1-1000 
Ans. «=-^ Xn= -^ x 1000=500500. 

If in the preceding equation, we substitute for z, its value 
as given in Art. 426, we have 

2a+(n'-l)d 
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In this, there are four different quantities, the first term of 
the series, the common differenccy the number of terms, and 
the sum of the terms; any three of which being given, the 
fourth may be found. For, by reducing the equation, we 
have, 

28-'dn*+dn , ^ 
2. a= 5 ' the first term* 

Us—Zan 

8* d= — i 9 the common difference. 

n^^n •*' 

2d 

Ex. I. If the first term of an increasing arithmetical series 
is 3, the common difference 2, and the number of terms 20 ; 
what is the sum of the series 1 Ans. 440. 

2. If 100 stones be placed in a straight line, at the dis- 
tance of a yard from each other; how far must a person tra- 
vel, to bring them one by one to a box placed at the distance 
of a yard from the first stone? Ans. 5 miles and IStX) yarda 

S. Wliat is the sum of 150 terms of the series 

12 4 5 7 

3» 3» 1, 3» 3' 2, ^ &C.1 Ans. 8775. 

4. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 1455, the least 
term 5, and the number of terms 30 ; what is the common 
difference] Ans. 3. 

5. If the sum of an arithmetical series is 567, the first 
term 7, and the common difference 2; what is the number 
of terms? Ans. 21. 

6. What is the sum of 32 terms of the series 

h U, 2, 2 J, 3, &c.? Ans. 280. 

7. A gentleman bought 47 books, and gave 10 cents for 
the first, 30 cents for the second, 50 cents for the third, &c. 
WhaX did he give for the whole? Ans. 220 dollars, 90 cents 

8. A person put into a charity box, a cent the first day of 
the year, two cents the second day, three cents the third day, 
&c. to the end of the year. What was the whole sum for 
565 days ? Ans. 667 dollars, 95 cents. 
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430. In the series of odd numbers 1> 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. con- 
t^ued to any given extent, the last term is always one less 
than twice the number of tenns. 

For z=ra4-(«- l)rf. (Art. 425.) But in the pioposed 
series a=l, and (2=2. 

The equation, then, becomes z=l+(n"-l) x^=2n- 1. 

431. In the series of odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Slc. the 
mm of the terms is always equal to the square of the number of 
terms. 

For s=i ia+z)n. (Art. 429.) 

But here a=l, and by the last article, z=2n-l. 
The equation, then, becomes s=j[ (l4-2n"-l)n=i^. 

Thus 1+3=4 ^ 

1 -(-34-5= 9 > the square of the number of terms. 
.5+7=16) 

432. If there be two ranks of quantities in arithmetical 
progression, the sums or differences will also be in arithmetical 
progression. 

For by the addition or subtraction of the corresponding 
terms, the ratios are added or subtracted. (Art 345.) And 
by the nature of progression, all the ratios in the series are 
^uaL Therefore equal ratios being added to, or subtracted 
from, equal ratios, the new ratios thence arising will also be 
equal. 

To and from 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 
Add and sub. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 



1+3- 




Sums 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 ' ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^ ^ " 

Diff. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

433. If all the terms of an arithmetical progression be mtd- 
twlied or divided by the same quantity, the products or quo- 
tients will be in arithmetical progression. 

For by the multiplication or division of the tenns, the roHoe 
are multiplied or divided; (Art. 344,) that is, equal quantities 
are multiplied or divided by the given quantity. They will 
therefore remain equal. 

If the series 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c. be multiplied by 4; 

The prods, will be 12, 20, 28, 36, 44, &c. and if this be div. by 2; 
The quots. will be 6, 10, 14, 1 8, 22, &c. 
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Problems of various kinds, in arithmetical profession, maj 
be solved, by stating the conditions algebraically, and then 
reducing the equations. 

Prob. 1. Find four numbers in arithmetical progression, 
whose sum shall be 56, and the sum of their squares 864^ 

If a:=the second of the four numbers. 

And 2/= their common difference: 

The series will be x-y, ar, a:+y, a:+2y. 

By the conditions, {x - y) +iP+ (^+y )+ (^+2y) = 56 > 
And (a:-y)«+a:«+(a:+y)«+(«+2y)«=864 J 

That is 4a:+2y=r56 ) 

And 4j«+4a:y+6y*= 864 J 

Reducing these equations, we have ar=12, and y=^ 
The numbers required, therefore, are 8, 12, 16, and 20. 

Prob. 2. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is* 9, and the sum of their cubes is 153. What are 
the numbers 1 Ans. 1, 3, and 5. 

Prob. 3. The sura of three numbers in arithmetical pro- 
gression is 15; and the sum of the squares of the two ex- 
tremes is 58. What are the numbers f 

Prob. 4. There are four numbers in arithmetical proffres- 
sion : the sum of the squares of the two first is 34 ; and the 
sum of the squares of the two last is 130. What are the 
numbers] Ans. 5, 5, 7, and 9. 

Prob. 5. A certain number consists of three digits, which 
are in arithmetical progression ; and the number divided by 
the sum of its digits is equal to 26; but if 198 be added to 
it, the digits will be inverted. What is the number? 

Let the digits be equal to x-y, x, and x-^-y^ respectively. 
Then the number =100(ar-y)4-10a:4-(a;+y) = llla:-.9^. 

llla:-99y 
By the conditions, ^ =26 

And llla:-.99y+198=100(a:+y)+10a;-f(a?-y) 
Therefore a?=3, y = 1, and the number is 234. 

Prob. 6. The sum of the squares of the extremes of four 
numbers in arithmetical progression is 200 ; and the sum of 
the squares of the means is 136. What are the numbers 1 
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Prob. 7. There are four numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion, whose sura is 28, and their continual product 585. 
What are the numbers 1 
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4S4. As arithmetical proportion continued is arithmetical 
progression, so geometrical propc^ion continued is geometri- 
cal progression. 

The numbers 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, are in continued geometri- 
cal proportion. (Art. 372.) 

In this series, if each preceding term be dinided by the 
conmion ratio, the quotient will be the following term. 

V=32, and V=16, and '^=8, and 1=4. 

If the order of the series be inverted^ the proportion will 
still be preserved ; (Art. 399,) and the common divisor will 
become a multiplier. In the series 

4, 8,16,32,64, &c.4x2=8,and8x2=16,andl6x2=32,&c 

435. Quantities then are in geometrical progression, 

WHEN THET increase BT A COMMON MULTIPLIER, OR DE- 
CREASE BT A COMMON DIVISOR. 

The common multiplier or divisor is called the ratio. For 
most purposes, however, it will be more simple to consider 
the ratio as always a mulUplkry either integral or fractional. 

In the series 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, the ratio is either 2 a divisor, 
or I a multiplier. 

To investigate the properties of geometrical progression, 
we may take nearly the same course, as in arithmetical pro- 
gression, observing to substitute continual mulHpUcalian and 
dkUionj instead of addition and subtraction. It is evident, 
in the first place, that, 

436. In an ascending geometrical series, each succeeding 
term is found, by multiplying the ratio into the preceding term. 

If the first term is a, and the ratio r. 

Then ayr^ar^ the second term, ar"x*'=«r', the fourth, 
arxr^oi^i the third, or'xrsrar*, the fifth, &c. 

And the series is a, ar^ ar^y ar*y ar*^ air*^ &c. 

437. If the first term and the ratio are the same^ the pro- 
gression is simply a series of powera. 
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If the first term and the ratio are each equal to r, 
Then rx*'=*^j the second tenn, r*x^=^> the fourth, 
r^Xr=:r*y the third, r^xr—f^j the fifth. 

And the series is r, r", r*, f*, r*, ?*, &c. 

438. In a degcendmg series, each succeeding tenn is found 
by dividing the preceding term by the ratio, or multiplying 
by the fractional ratio. 

If the first term is ar^f and the ratio r, 

at* 
the second term is -—, or a9*x^» 

And the series is er*, cu^^ ar\ cai*^ or*, aT^ a, &c. 
If the first term is a, and the ratio r, 

The series is Oj^-^^-jt &c. or a, or""', or"^, &c. 

I 1 » « » • 

By attending to the series a, or, or", or*, or*, or*, &c. it will 

be seen that, in each term, the exponent of the power of the 
ratio, is one kss, than the number of the term. 

If then a=the first term, r=the ratio, 

«=:the last, n=the number of terms ; 

we have the equation z^ai/'*^^ that is, 

439. In geometrical progression, the last term is equal to the 

E)duct of the firsts into that power of the ratio whose indit is ons 
s than the number of terms. 

When the least tenn and the ratio are the saime^ the equa- 
tion becomes z:=zrf'^=zf*. See Art. 437. 

440. Of the four quantities a^z^r^ and n, any three being 
given, the other may be found.* 

1. By the last article, 

z=:ar^^= the lairi term. 

2. Dividing by r^\ 

^.=a==ihe fa,t term. 

3. Dividing the 1st by o, and extracting the root, 

I 
=rr=the raHo. 



ir"' 



* See Note P. 



■1 
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By the lost equation may be foupd any number of gernne^ 
Irked meaiMy between two given numbers. If m= the num* 
her of means, m-|-2=n, the lohole number of terms. Substi* 
tuting m-|-2 for n, in the equation, we have 



( 



— I'H-i =r, the ratio. 

a I 



When the ratio is found, the means are obtained by con* 
tinned multiplication. 

Prob. 1. Find two geometrical means between 4 and 266. 
Ans. The ratio is 4, and the series is 4, 16, 64, 256. 

Prob. 2. Find three geometrical means between J and 9; 

Ans. 1, 1, and 3. 

441. The next thing to be attended to, is the rule for find- 
ing the sum of ail the terms. 

If any term, in a geometrical series, be multiplied by the 
ratio, the product will be the succeeding term. (Art. 436.) 
Of course, if each of the terms be multiplied by the ratio, a 
new series will be produced, in which all the terms except 
the last will be the same, as all except the first in the other 
series. To make this plain, let the new series be written 
under the other, in such a manner, that each term shall be 
removed one step to the right of that firom which it is pro- 
duced in the line above. 

Take, for instance, the series 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 

Multiplying each term by the ratio, we have 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 

Here it will be seen at once, that the four last terms in the 
upper line are the same, as the four first in the lowei^ line. 
The only terms which are not in bothy are the first of the one 
series, and the last of the other. So that when we subtract 
Che one series, from the other, all the terms except these two 
wjll disappear, by balancing each other. 

If the given series is a, or, oi^, ar», . . . . a,'-'. 
Then mult, by r, we have ar^ ar^y ar*^ .... air^~\ nf*. 

Now let »= the sum of the terms. 

Then «=a-j-ar+af^-|-ar', . • . .-f-ttr**"'* 

And mult, by r, r»= aT-\'ar^'-\-ar\ . . . .-f ar^~'+^« 

Subt'g the first equation from the decond,r»-j=ror^"-a 



And dividing by (r-1,) (Art. 121.) 



«=s 



ar"-a 
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In this equation, ax^ is the last term in the new senes, and 
is therefore the product of the ratio into the last term in the 
ghen series. 

Therefore «=rLl?, that is. 

r-1 

442. The sum of a series in geometrical progression is 
found, by multiplying the last terni into the ratio, subtract- 
ing the first term, and dividhig the remainder by the ratio 
less one. 

Prob. 1. If in a series of numbers in geometrical pro- 
gression, the first term is 6, the last term 1458, and the ratio 
3, what is the sum of all the terms 1 

Ans. ,=-iZ?=!><41^=2184. 
r-1 3-1 

Prob. 2. If the first term of a decreasing geometrical se- 
ries is i, the ratio j, and the number of terms 5 ; what is the 
sum of the series 1 

The last term=ai^-*=iX G)*=T75. 

*v_L. * 121 
And the sum of the terms = lilXOJIlS = JzL 

i-1 162 

Prob. 3. What is the sum of the series, 1, 3, 9, 27, &c. to 
12 terms] Ans. 265720. 

Prob. 4. What is the sum of ten tenns of the series 1, J, 

ti TT> &c. Ans. . 

• 59049 

443. Quantities in geometrical progression are proportional 
to their differmces. 

Let the series be o, or, ar", ar^, ar\ &a 

By the nature of geometrical progression, 

a : an: or : ar^ ::ar^ : ar^: : dv^ : ar\ &c. 

In each couplet let the antecedent be subtracted from the 
consequent, according to Art. 389, 6. 

Then a : an :ar-a : ar^--an :ar^-ar : ar^-ar\ &c. 

That is, the first term is to the second, as the difference 
between the first and second, to the difference between the 
second and third ; and as the difference between the second 
and third, to the difference between the third and fourth, &c 
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Cor. If quantities are iu geometrical progression, their dif* 
ferences are also in geometrical progression. 

Thus the numbers 3, 9, 27, 81, 243, &c. 
And their differences 6, 18, 54, 162, &c. are in geo- 
metrical progression. 

444. Several quantities are said to be in hamumical progres- 
sion^ when, of any three which are contiguous in the series, 
the first is to the last, as the difference between the two first, 
to the difference between the two last See Art. 400. 

Thus the numbers 60, 30, 20, 15, 12, 10, are in harmoni- 
cal progression. 

For 60 : 20 ::60-30: 30- 20, And 20: 12:: 20^16: 15-12 
And30: 15 :: 30-20: 20-15,And 15 : 10:: 15-12 : 12-ia 

Problems in geometrical progression, may be solved, as in 
other parts of algebra, by the reduction of equations. 

Prob. 1. Find three numbers in geometrical progression, 
anch that their sum shall be 14, and the sum of their 
squares 84. 

Let the three numbers be Xy y, and z. 

By the conditions, x :y::y : z^ or xzz=y^ 

And x+y+z—\4 

And iif+y'+^=S4 

Reducing these equations, we find the numbers required 
to be 2^ 4 and 8. 

Prob. 2. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion whose product is 64, and the sum of their cubes is 584. 
What are the numbers ? 

If X be the first term, and y the common ratio ; the series 
will be X, xy, xy\ 

By the conditions, «X*yX^> orafy=64, > 

And x^+xY+xy = 584. J 

These equations reduced give x=2, and y=2. 
The numbers required, therefore are, 2, 4 and 8. 

Prob. 3. There are tliree numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion : The sum of the first and last is 52, and the square of 
the mean is 100. What are the numbers ! Ana. 2, lO^and 50. 

20» 
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Prpb. 4. Of four numbers in ^.^ometrical progression, thd 
sum of the two first is 16, and the sum of the two last is 60. 
What are the numbers 1 

Let the series be rr, xy^ xy% xy^ ; and the numbers will be 
found to be 5, 10, 20, and 40. 

Prob. 5. A gentleman divided 210 dollars among three 
servants, in such a manner, that their portions were in geo- 
nietrical progression ; and the first had 90 dollars more than 
the last. How much had each 1 

Prob. 6. There are three numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the greatest of which exceeds the least by 15 ; and the 
difference of the squares of the greatest and the least, is to 
the sum of Ihe squares of all the three numbers as 5 to 7. 
What are the numbers? Ans. 5, 10, and 20. 

Prob. 7. There are four numbers in geometrical progres- 
sion, the second of which is less than the fourth by 24 ; and 
the sum of the extremes is to the sum of the means, as 7 to 3. 
What are the numbers 1 Ans. 1, 3, 9, z7. 



SECTION XV. 



INFINITES AND INFINITESIMALS.* 



Art. 446. THE word wfiniie is used in different senses. 
The ambiguity of the term nas been the occasion of much 
perplexity. It has even led to the absurd suppbsition that 
propositions directly contradictory to each other, may be 
maihematically demonstrated. These apparent contradic- 
tions are owing to the fact, that what is proved of infinity 

N. 

♦ I«ocke's Essays, Book 2, Chap. 17. Berkeley's Analyst. Prefoce to Mac 
laurin^s Fluxions. Newton's Frincip, Saunderson's Algebra, An. 388» 
Mansfield's Essays. Emerson's Algebra, Prob. 73. Buffier. 
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when understood in one pagrticular manner, is often thought 
to be true also, when the term has a very different significa- 
tion. The two meanings are insensibly shifted, the one for 
the other, so that the proposition which is really demonstra- 
ted, is exchanged for another wliich is false and absurd. To 
prevent mistakes of this nature, it is important that the dif- 
ferent meanings be carefully distinguished from each other. 

446. Infinite, in the highest, and perhaps the most proper 
sense of the word, is that which is so greatj that nothing can be 
added to it, or supposed to be added. 

In this sense, it is frequently used in speaking of moral and 
metaphysical subjects. Thus, by infinite wisdom is meant 
that which will not admit of the least addition. Infinite power 
is that which cannot possibly be increased, even in supposi- 
tion. This meaning of infinity i? not applicable to the ma- 
thematics. That which is the subject of the mathematics is 
quarUiiy; (Art. 1.) such quantity as may be conceived of by the 
human mind. But no idea can be formed of a quantity so 
great that nothing can be supposed to be added to it. In this 
sense, an infnite number is inconceivable. We may increase 
a number by continual addition, till we obtain one that shall 
exceed any limits which we please to assign. By this, how- 
ever, we do not arrive at a number to which nothing can be 
added ; but only at one that is beyond any limits wliich wie 
have hitherto set. Farther additions may be made to it with 
the same ease, as those by which it has already been in- 
creased so far. It is therefore not infinite, in the sense in 
which the term has now been explained. It is absurd to 
speak of the greatest possible number. No number can be 
imagined so great as not to admit of being made greater. 
We must therefore look for another meaning of infinity, be- 
fore we* can apply it, with propriety, to the mathematics. 

447. A MATHEMATICAL QUANTITY IS SAID TO BE INFINITE, 
WHEN IT IS SUPPOSED TO BE INCREASED BEYOND ANY DETER- 
MINATE LIMITS. 

By determinate limits are meant such as can be distinctly 
stated.* In this sense, the natural series of numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6, &c. may be said to be infinite. For, if any number be men- 
tioned ever so great, another may be supposed still greater. 
■ The two significations of the word infinite are liable to h% 
confounded, because th^y are in several pnintJi o^ view the 

* Ste Note d. 
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same. The higher meaning includes the lower. That whivh 
18 so great as to admit of no addition, must be beyond any 
determinate Hmits. But the lower does not necessarily imply 
the higher. Though nmnber is capable of being increased 
beyond any specified limits ; it will not follow, that a number 
can be found to which no farther additions can be made. 
The two infinites agree in this, that according to each, the 
things spoken of are great beyond calculation. But they 
differ widely in another respect. To the one, nothing can be 
added. To the other, addfitions can be made at pleasme. 

t 

448. In the mathematical sense of the term, there is no 
absurdity in supposing one infinite greater than another. 

We may conceive the numbers 2 2 2 2 2 2 2, &c. 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4, &c. 

to be each extended so far as to reach round the globe, or to 
the most distant visible star, or beyond any greater boundary 
which can be mentioned. But if the two series be equally 
extended, the amount of the one will be twice as great as the 
other, though both be infinite. 

So if the series a-f-- a*+ ^4" ^*+ ^> ^^• 
and 9a+9a»+9a?-f 9a'-f 9rt*, &c. 

be extended together beyond any specified limits, one will be 
nine times as great as the other. But it would be absurd to 
suppose one quantity greater than another, if the latter were 
already so great that nothing could be added to it. 

449. An infinite number of terms must not be mistaken for 
an infinite quantity. The terms may be extended beyond 
any given limits, when the amount of the whole is a finite 
quantity, and even a small one. If we take half of a unit ; 
then half of the remainder ; half of the remaining half, &c. 
we shall have the series 

ir which each succeeding term is half of the preceding one. 
Let the progression be continued ever so far, the sum of all 
the terms can never exceed a unit. For, by the supposition, 
there is still a remainder equal to the last term. And this 
remainder must be added, before the amount of the whole; 
can be equal to a unit. 

So }-f-l4"^+ A I » I t A* *^c« can never exceed 8. 
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450. When a quantity is diminished till it becomes 
less than ant determinate qcantitt, it 13 called an 
INFINITESIMAL. 

Thus, in a series of fractions yV» Wft' iTrirD» TtriaTFiF' &c. a 
unit is furst divided into ten parts, then into a hundred, a 
thousand, &c. One of these parts in each succeeding term 
is ten times less than in the preceding. If then the progres- 
sion be continued, a portion of a unit may be obtained less 
than any. specified quantity. This is an infinitesimal, and in 
mathematical language, is said to be infinitely snudL By this, 
however, we are not to understand that it cannot be made 
less. The same process that has reduced it below any limit 
which we have yet specified, may be continued, so as to di- 
minish it still more. And however far the progression may 
be carried, we shall never arrive at a point where we must 
necessarily stop. 

451. In the sense now explained, mathematical quantity 
may be said to be infinitely divisible ; that is, it may be sup- 
posed to be so divided, that the parts shall be less than any 
determinate quantity, and the number of parts greater than 
any given number. 

In the series (\„ y^ t-^Vid iuooo > &c- a ^^it is divided 
into a greater and greater number of parts, till they become 
infinitesimals, and the nvmiber of them infinife, that is, such 
a number as exceeds any given number. But this does not 
prove that we can ever arrive at a division in which the paris^ 
shall be the least possible or the number of parts the greatest 
possible. 

452. One infinitesimal may be less than another. 

The series, nr, jbz9 mv^y rzjnnfy &^*» ? 
And • ' ' ■ &c S 

may be carried on together, till the last term in each becomes 

infinitely small ; and yet one of these terms will be only hd^ 

as great as the other. For the denominators being the same, 

the fractions will be as their numerators, (Art. 360, cor. 2,) 

that is, as 6 : 3, or 2: 1. 

Two quantities may also be divided, each into an infinite 

number of parts, using the term infinite in the mathematical 

sense, and yet the parts of one be more numerous than those 

of the other. 



The series A, -tott) tttWi -nnnnr* &c- 



:! 
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may both be infinitely extended ; and yet a unit in the last 
series, is di^ded into four times as many parts as in the first. 
But if, by an infinite number of parts were meant such a 
number as could not be increr sed, it would be absurd t-o sup- 
pose the divisions of any quantity to be still more numerous.^ 

453, For all practical purposes, an infinitesimal may be 
considered as absolutely nothing. As it is less than any de- 
terminate quantity, it is lost even in numerical calculations. 
In algebraic processes, a term is often rejected as of no value, 
because it is infinitely small. 

It is frequently ex()edient to admit into a calculation, a 
small error, or what is suspected to be an error. It may be 
diflBicult either to avoid the objectionable part, or to ascertain 
its exact value, or even to determine, without a long and 
tedious process, whether it is really an error or not. But if it 
can be shown to be infinitely small, it is of no account in 
practice, and may be retained or rejected at pleasure. 

It is impossible to find a decimal which shall be exactly 
equal to the vulgar fraction J. Dividing the numerator hj 
the denominator, we obtain in the first place A. This is 
nearly equal to i. But ^ is nearer, ^ft^, still nearer, &c. 

The error, in the first instance, is A , 

For ft+/,=A+8^=H=t. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that 

the difference between { \ JjJ i%X%, &c. 

If the decimal be supposed to be extended beyond any as- 
signable limit, the difference still remaining will be infinitely 
small. As this error is less than any given quantity, it is of 
no account, and may be considered iu calculation as nothing. 

454. From the preceding example it will be seen, that a 
quantity may be continually coming nearer to another, and 
ye' never reach it. The decimal 0.3333333, &c. by repeated 
additions on the right, may be made to approximate continu- 
ally to J, but oan never exactly equal it. A difference will 
always remain, though it may become infinitely small. 



* See Note R. 
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Wketi one quantity is thus made to approach continually 
to another, without ever passing it ; the latter is called a 
Umii of the former. The fraction § is a limit of the decimal 
0.666 &c. indefinitely continued. 

466. Though an infinitesimal is of no account of itself, 
yet its effect* on other quantities is not always to be disre- 
garded. 

When it is a factor or divisor, it may have an important 
influence. It is necessary, therefore, to attend to the rela- 
tions which infinites, infinitesimals, and finite quantities have 
to each other. As an infinitesimal is less than any assigna- 
ble quantity, as it is next to nothing, and, in practice, may be 
considered as nothing, it is fi'equently represented by 0. 

An infinite quantity is expressed by the character QO 

466. As an infinite quantity is incomparably greater than 
a finite one, the alteration of the former, by an addition or 
mAttitetUm of the latter, may be disregarded in calculation. 
A pingle grain of sand is greater in comparison with t^e 
whole earth, than any finite quantity in comparison with one 
which is infinite. If therefore infinite and finite quanti- 
ties are connected by the sign -f- or - , the latter may be re- 
jected as of no comparative value. For the same reason, if 
finite quantities and infinitesimals are oonnected by -{- or * , 
the latter may be expimged. 

457. But if an infinite quantity be multiplied by one which 
is finite, it will be as many times increased as any other quan* 
tity would, by the same multiplier. 

If the infinite series 2 2 2 2 2 2 &c. be multipUed by 4 ; 

The product will be 8 8 8 8 8 8 &c. four times as great as 
the multiplicand. See Art. 448. 

458. And if an infinite quantity be divided by a finite quan- 
tity, it will be altered in the same manner as any other quan- 
tity. 

If the infinite series 66666666 &c.be divided by 2 ; 

The quotient will be 3 3 3 3 3 3 8 3 &c. half as great as 
the dividend. 

459. If a finite quantity be multiplied by an infimtenmal, 
the product will be an infinitesimal ; that is, putting z for a 
finite quantity, and for an infinitesimal, (Art. 456. 

xXO=0. 
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If the multiplier were a unity the product would be equa 
to the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) If the multiplier is less than 
• a unit, the product is proportionally less. If then the multi- 
plier is infimtely less than a unit, the product must be lufi- 
nitely less than the multiplicand, that is, it must be an infi- 
nitesimal. Or, if an infinitesimal be considered as abso- 
lutely nothing, then the product of z into nothing is nothing* 
(Art. 112.) 

460. On the other hand, if a finite quantity be dwided by 
an infinitesimal, the quotient will be infinite. 

z 

-= QD. 



For, the less the divisor, the greater the quotient. If then 
the divisor be inJinUdy small, the quotiei)t will be infijiitely 
great. In other words, an infinitesimal is contained an infi- 
nite number of times in a finite quantity. This may, at first, 
f appear paradoxical. But it is evident, that the quotient must 

increase as the divisor is diminished. 

Thus 6-5-3=2, 6-^0.03=200, 

6-^0.3=20, 6-i-0.003=2000, &c. 

If then the divisor be reduced, so as to become less than 
nny assignable quantity, the quotient must be greater than 
any assignable quantity. 

461. If a finite quantity be divided by an infinite quantity, 
the quotient will be an infinitesimal. 

1=0. 

GO 

For the great#^'- the divisor, the less the quotient. If then, 
while the dividend is finite, the divisor be infinitely great, the 
quotient will be infinitely small. 

It must not be forgotten, that the expressions mfiniiely great 
and infinitely small, are, all along, to be understood m the 
mathematical sense according to the definitions in Arts. 447, 
and 450. 
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SECTION XVI. 

DIVISION BY COMPOUND DIVISORS, GREATEST 

COMMON MEASURE. 

Art. 462. IN the section on division, the case in which 
the divisor is a compound quantity was omitted, because the 
operation in most instances, 'requires some knowledge of the 
nature of powers; a subject which had not been previoudy 
explained. 

Division by a compound divisor is performed by the fol- 
lowing rule, which is substantially the same, as the rule &r 
division in arithmetic ; 

To obtain the fir6t term of the quotient, divide the first 
term of the dividend, by the first term of the divisor ;* 

Multiply the whole divisor, by the term placed in the quo- 
tient ; subtract the product from a part of the dividend ; and 
to the remainder bring down as many of the following terms, 
M shall be necessary to continue the operation : 

Divide again by the first term of the divisor, and proceed 

before, till all the terms of the dividend are brought down 

Ex. 1. Divide aC'\'bC'\-ad-\-hd^ by a^b. 
ac^bc^ the first subtrahend. 



od+M 

ad^bd^ the second subtrahend. 



Here oc, the first term of the dividend, is divided by «, 
the first term of the divisor, (Art. 116.) which gives c for the 
first term of the quotient. Multiplying the whole divisor by 
this, we have ac-^-bc to be subtracted from the two first 
terms of the dividend. The two remaining terms are then 
brought down, and the first of them is divided by the first 
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term of the divisor as before. This gives d for the second 
term of the quotient. Then multiplying the divisor by dj 
we have ad-^-bd to be subtracted, which exhausts the whole 
dividend without leaving any remainder. 

The rule is founded on this principle, that the product of 
the divisor into the several parts of the quotient, is equal to 
the dividend. ' (Art. 115.) Now by the operation, the pro- 
duct of the divisor into the first term of the quotient is sub- 
tracted from the dividend ; then the product of the divisor 
mto the second term of the quotient ; and so on, till the pro^ 
duct of the divisor into each term of the quotient, that is, 
the product of the divisor into the whole quotient, (Art. 100.) 
18 taken from the dividend. If there is no remainder, it id 
evident that this product is equal to the dividend. If there 
ii a remainder, the product of the divisor and quotient is equal 
to the whole of the dividend except the remainder. And this 
remainder is not included in the parts subtracted from the 
dividend, by operating according to the rule. 

463. Before beginning to divide, it will generally be ex- 
pedient to make some preparation in the arrangement of the 

The letter which is in the first term of the divisor, should 
be in the first term of the dividend also. And the powers of 
this letter should be arranged in order, both in the divisor 
and in the dividend ; the highest power standing first, the 
next highest next, and so on. 

Ex. 2. Divide 2a'6-f 6'-f 2ai«+a?, by a'+6»+a6. 

Here, if we take a' for the first term of the divisor, the 
other terms should be arrang ed according to the powers of a, 
thus, " 




o«+a64-6«)a»+2a«6+2a6»+6"(a+i^ 








( i 



In these operations, particular care will be necessary m the 
management of negative quantities. Constant atte ntion muat^ 
be paid to the rules for the signs in subltriicliQQ^ini^Uplica- 
iion and division. (Arts. 82, 1W,113'.) 
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Ex. S. Divide 2ax - 2a*x - Sa^xy-^Ba^x+axy -- gy by ^ - y. 

If the terms be arrajo^ed according to the powers of a, 
they will stand thus ; 

ta - y)6tfx - Sci^xy - 2a'a?-|-aan/-|-2ax - xy{S<ifx - ox-f • 

- 2a^X'{'axy 




-{-203? -ay 



multiplication, so|ne of the terras, by balancing 
other, may be lost in the product. (Art. .110.) These 
may re-^pptar in division, so as to present terms, in the 
course of the process, different from any wliich are in the 
dividend. 

Ex.4. 

a*4-a'ar 






aa:*- 






Ex. 5. 



^^9ax+23!')a'+4x'{(f+%ax+2a* 

a* - 2a»a: +2aV 



*4.2a»a:-2aV+4a:* . 
+2a'a: - 4aV-f4oa:» 



2aV - 4ar»+4** 
+2oV-4a«'-f4**. 



If the learner will take the trouble to multiply the quo« 
(ieni into the divisor, in the two last examples, ne will find. 
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in the partial products, the several terms which appear in the 
process of dividing. But most of them, by balancing each 
other, are lost in the general product. 

Er. 6. Divide tf+a^+ofb-^ab+Sac+Se, by a+1. 

Quotient. <r-|-a6-|-Sc. 

Ex. 7.|Divide a-[-6-c-aap-6«+ca:, by a^b-^c. 

Quotient 1 - x. 

Ex. 8. Divide 2tf*- lSa?a:+lloV- Soar'+ga:*, by 2a«-oap 
4-«*. Quotient. a*-6aap+2a:.* 

465. When there is a remainder after all the terms of the 
dividend have been brought down, this may be placed over 
the divisor and added to the quotient, as in arithmetic* 

# * Ex. 9. 

a+b)ac+bc+ai+bd+x{c+d+ J— 

a+b 

aC'-\'be 



* * ad+bd 
odA-bd 



« 



Ex. 10. 

d ^h)ad - ah+bd - bh+y{a+b+JL. 

d"^ h 



ad- 


-ah 








• 


• 


bd- 
bd- 


-bh 
■ bh 


^ 




« 


» 


y 



It is evident that a-^-b is the quotient belon^ng to th^ 
whole of the dividenu, excepting the remainder y. *(Art. 562.) 

AndyiL. is the quotient belonging to this remainder. (Art. 
d —A 

IM.) 
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Ex. 11. Divide 6ax+2xy -Soi -by+Sac+cy+hy by So+y. 

Quotient. 2ar-i+c4. * 



So+y* 
Ex. 1 2. Divide a«6 - 3a*+2a6 - 6a - 46-f 22, by 6 - S. 



Quotient. (f+2a -- 4-f 



10 



Ex. IS. See Art. 283. 



Ex. 14. Divide a+V!(4-«^Vy+n/> l>y ^+Vy- 

Quotient l^-r^/y. 

15. Divide a^ - Saa^'-f-Sa'^ - a*, by a: - a., 

16. Divide 2y»- l9y'+26y - 17, by y -8. 

17. Divide a:'- 1, by a?- 1. 

18. Divide 4a?* - 9a;^+6ar - 3, by 2a:«+8ar- 1. 

19. Divide o*+4a»6+StS by a+2b. 

20. Dividea:*-oV+2(i»a?-aSbya;^-aap+(i^. 

466. A regular series of quotients is obtained, by dividing 
the difference of the powers of two quantities, by the differ- 
ence of the quantities. Thus, 

(»"-«*)-r(y -«)=»+«> 

(»• - «•)-?-(» - a) =y*+ay*+ay4-fl^4^. 

&c. 

Here it will be seen, that the index of y, in the first tcnn 
rrf t*'e q\iotient, is less by 1, than in the dividend ; and thai 
it decreases by 1, from the first tenn to the last but one : 

While the index of a, increases by 1, firom the second term 
to the last, where it is less by 1, than in the dividend. 
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This maybe expressed in a general fcmnula, thus, 

(y•-«•)-^(y-«)=!r-'+«!r~• ••• •+«•"'»+«•"'• 

To demonstrate this, we have only to multiply the quo- 
tient into the divisor. (Art. 115.) 

All the terms except two, in the partial products, will be 
kdanced by each other ; and will leave the general product 
the same as the dividend. 

Mult. y*+ajf'+**y+^+^ 
Into y -a 

y'+oj/^+ay+ay+tf'y 
itoducUy* * * ♦ ♦ -a" 

i 

Into y-a 

y«-j-ay"-»+c^-». f-cr-y+cT- •y 

- ay""' - ay "*....- a^-y - (T-'y - <r 

Prod, y* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ .^^ 

466. (. In the same manner it may be proved, that the dif- 
ference of the powers of two quantities, if the index is an 
iven number, is divisible by the suni of the quantities. That 
is, as the double of every number is even ; 

(y*'-0-r-(»+«) =!/*""* -fly*""*- • • .+fl^"^-fl^'"*. 

And the stim of the powers of two quantities, if the index 
is an odd nimiber, is aivisible by the eum of the quantities. 
That is, as 2m-[-l is an odd number ; 

For in each of these cases, the product of the quotient and 
divisor, is equal to the dividend. 

Thus, 
(y'-«P)^(y+a)=y-a, 

{it - ^)-?-{y+«) =y* - <^f+^ - «•, 
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And, 

(y'+«')-r(y+a)=y'-ay'+ay --ay+ay-fl^+a^, &c> 

GREATEST COMMON MEASURE. 

466. c. The Greatest Common Measure of two quantities, 
may be found by the following rule ; 

Divide one of the quantities by the other, and the 
preceding divisor bt the last remainder, till nothino 
remains ; the last divisor will be the greatest common 

MEASURE. 

The algebraic letters are here supposed to stand for whole 
numbers. In the demonstration of the rule, the following 
principles must be admitted. 

1. Any quantity measures Uself, the quotient being 1. 

2. If two quantities are respectively measured by a third, 
their sum or difference is measured by that third quantity.— 
If b and c are each measured by d, it is evident that fc-|-^9 
and 6 - c are measured by d. Connecting them by the sign-j- 
>r -, does not affect their capacity of being measured by d. 

Hence, if b is measured by d, then by the preceding pro* 
position, b-\'d is measured by d. 

3. If one quantity is measured by another, any muUiple 
of the former is measured by the latter. If b is measured ^ 
by (i, it is evident that 6+6, 36, 46, n6, &c. are measured 
by A 

Now let D=the greater, and d=ihe less of two algebraic 
quantities, whether simple or compound. And let the pro- 
cess of dividing, according to the rule be as follows : 

Or(f 
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In which ^, 5/ q^\ are the quotients^ from the successive 
divisions ; and r, r^, and the remainders. And as the divi- 
dend is equal to the product of the divisor and quotient added 
to the remainder, 

I)=dq-{'ry and d^irq^-^r^. 

Then, as the last divisor r* measures r the remainder heing 0, 

it measures (2, and 3,) rq'-\-r^=dj 
and measures dq-\-r=Dy 

That is, the last divisor r' is a common measure of the two 
given quantities D and d. 

It is also their grecUest common measure. For every coni- 
- mon measure of D and d^ is also (S, and 2) a nieasnie of 
D-dqz=zr ; and every common measure of d and r, is also a 
measure of d-rq^^r^. But the greatest measure of r' is 
itself. This, then, is the greatest common measure of D 
and d. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, what- 
ever be the number of successive divisions, if the opera 1 ion 
be continued till the remaijider is nothing. 

To find the greatest common measure of three quantities ; 
first find the greatest common measure of two of tlienj, and 
then, the greatest common measure of this and the third 
quantity. If the gieatest common measure of /> and d he 
f^, the greatest common measure of / and c, is tl^e greaf«'st 
common measure of the three quantities D, e/, and c. For 
every measure of /, is a measure of D and d; therefore 'he 
greatest common measure of r^ and c, is also the greair st 
common measure of /), d, and c. 

The rule may be extended to any number of quantllM^v. 

« 

46G. d. There is not much occasion for the pterrMJ 1 u 
operations, in finding the greatest common meaVtne of s m- 
ple algebraic quantities. For this purjwse, a p"lan(*e d t\ 
eye will generally be sufficient. In the apphcjitii.ii < 
rule to compound quantities, it will frequently h^cxp 1 

to reduce the divisor, or enlarge the dividend, in ((ni • 
-with the following principle ; 

-The greatest common measure of two quantities is 71 "f 
by multiplying or dividing either of Ihem by any qv^rn' 
is not a divisor of the other^ and which conlaiiis no- f^cUn- ./' h 
is a divisor of the other. 

The common measure of ab and ac is a. If eiOier l»e 
multiplied by (2, the common measure of abd^ and m\ or of 
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«6 and acd^ is still a. On the other hand, if ab and acd are 
the given quap titles, the common measure is a; and if acd 
be divided by d^ tlie common measure of ab and ac is a. 

Hence in finding the common measure by division, the 
divisor may often be rendered more simple, by dividing it by 
some quantity, which does not contain a divisor of the divi- 
dend«^^ Or the dividend may be nvaUiplied by a factor, which 
does not contain a measure of the divisor. 

Ex. 1. Find the greatest common measure of 
6a«4- 1 1 ax+Ss^y and ea'+Toar - 3«*. 

ia*+7ax - 3a;*)6o»+l laar+Sar^(l 



Dividing by 2£}4ax4-6x* 

• 2a+3ar)6fl?-f Too? - 8a*(S« - r 
6(f+9ax 

. - 2ax - 8«* 
-2aa?-Sa» 



After the first division here, the remainder is divided by 
S«, which reduces it to 2a^Sx. The division of the pre- 
ceding divisor by this, leaves no remainder. Therefore 2a-|- 
Sx is the common measure required. 

2. What is the greatest common measure of as* - fr*x, and 
«»+26ar+6*1 Ans. x+b. 

S. What is the greatest common measure of eop-f-oc^, and 
tfc-^-a^x 1 Ans. c-j-^* 

4. What is the greatest common measure of S^r* - 24dP - 9, 
and2«'- 16ar-61 Ans. a:»-8a:- S. 

I 

5. What is the greatest common measure of •* - b\ and 
tf-^bVI Ans. «?-i*. 

6. What is the greatest common measure of 2*- 1, and 
mf+y'i Ans. x-l-1. 

7. What IS the greatest common measure of x*- a*, and 



i 
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8. What is the greatest common measure of rf - oft - 2i", 

anda"-da6+26M 

9. What is the greatest common measure of af^af^ and 

10. What is the greatest common measure of ff^aifj and 
a*+2a4+6« t 



SECTION XVII. 

INVOLUTION AND EXPANSION OF BINOMIALS.* 

Art. 467. THE manner in which a binomial, as well as 
any other compound quantity, may be involved by repeated 
multiplications, has been shown in the section on. powers. 
(Art. 213.) But when a high power is required, the opera* 
tion becomes long and tedious. 

This has led mathematicians to seek for some general prin- 
ciple, by which the involution may be more easily and expe- 
ditiously performed. We are chiefly indebted to Sir Isaac 
Newton for the method which is now in common use. It is 
founded on what is called the Bmomial Theorem^ the inven- 
tion of which was deemed of such importance to mathemati- 
cal investigation, that it is engraved on his monmuent in 
Westminster Abbey 

468. If the binomial root be o-f-t, we may obtain, by mul- 
tiplication, the following powers. (Art. 213.) 



r > 



* Simpson's Algebra, Sec. 15. Simpson's Fluxions, Art. 99. Euler*8 .^Ige* 
ora, Sec. 2. Chap. 10. Manning's Algebra.. Saunderson's Algebra,; Art 
380. Vjnce's Fluxions, Art. 33. Wannff*8 Med. Anal. p. 415. Lacroix's 
Algebra, Art. 135. Do. Comp. Art. 70. Lond. Phil. Trans. 1795, 1816, and 
1817. Woodhouse's Analytical Calculation. 
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a+by=E.(f+tab-\-b* 

a4-ft)«=a«+4a'6+6a'6»+4oJ»+6« 
o+i)»=o»+5<'ft+10a'6*+10o'i»+5o6«+*», Sec. 

By attending to this series of powers, we shall find, that 
the exponent preserve an invariable order through the whole. 
This will be very obvious, if we take the exponents by them- 
selves, unconnected with the letters to which they belong. 

In the square, the exponents | ^^ j ^[® 0, i' 2 

In the cube, the exponent, { ^f J J^^ J' f ' J; J 

In the 4th power, the exponents jj};:;:^; f; ^j J;2 

&c. 

Here it will be seen at once, that the exponents of a in the 
first term, and of 6 in the last^ are each equal to the index of 
the power ; and that the sum of the exponents of the two let- 
ters is in every term the same. Thus in the fourth power, 

C in the first term, is 4-|-0=4 
The sum of the exponents < in the second, S-f-l =4 

(in the third, V 2+2=4,&c. 

It is farther to be observed, that the exponents of a regu- 
larly decrease to 0, and that the exponents of 6 increase from 
0. That this will universally be the case, to whatever ex- 
tent the involution may be carried, will be evident, if we con- 
sider, that in raising from any power to the next, each term 
is multipUed both by a and by 6. 

Thus {a+by=(f+2ab+b* ^ ' 

Mult, by a+b 

[of a in eaeh term, 

a'-f-2a^6-|-a6*. Here 1 is added to the exp. 
a^b+^ab^'+bK Here 1 is added to the 

— - [exp. oft in each term. 

{o+by^a^+Sa'b+Sab^+bK 

If the exponents, before the multiplication, increase and 
decrease by 1, and if th^ multiplication adds 1 to each, it is 
evident they must still increase and decrease in the same 
manner as before. 






• 
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469. If then a+b be raised to a power whose exponent is n^ 
The exp's of a will be n, n- 1, n- 2, . . . . 2, 1, 0; 
And the exp'sof 6 will be 0, 1, 2, . . . . n-2, n- 1, n. 

The tesnis in which a power is expressed, consist of the 
hUers with their expanenU^ and the eo-effidents. Setting aside 
the co-efficients for the present, we can determine, from the 
preceding observations, the letters and exponents of any 
power whatever. 

Thus the eighth power of a-)-6, when written without the 
co-efficients, is , 

And the nth power of a-f-b is, 

a-+a— 'fc-f-a— «6' a'fc— » + a6"-*+5". 

470. The number of terms is greater by 1, than the index 
Df the power. For if the index of the power is n, a has, in 
different terms, every index from n down to 1 ; and there is 
one additional term which contains only 6. Thus, 

The square has 3 terms, The 4th power, 5, 
The cube 4, The 5th power, 6, &c. 

471. The next step is to find the co^ffidents. This part 
at the subject is more complicated. 

In the series of powers at the beginning of Art. 468, the 
co-efficients, taken separate from the letters are as follows ; 
In the square, 1, 2, 1, whose sum is 4=2* 

In the cube, . 1, 3, 3^ 1, 8=2« 

In the 4th power, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1, 16=2* 

In the 5th power, 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1, 32=2*. 

The order which these co-efficients observe is not obvious, 
like that of the exponents, upon a bare inspection. But they 
will be found on examination to be all subject to the follow- 
ing law ; 

472. The co-efficient of the first term is 1 ; that of* the 
second is equal to the index of the power ; and universally, 
if the co-efficient of any term, be multiplied by the index of 
the leading quantity in that term, and divided by the index of 
the following quantity increased by 1, it will give the co- 
efficient of the succeeding term.* 

* See Note T. 
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Of the two letters in a term, the first is called the kadmg 
quantity, and the other the following quantity. In the ex 
ampies which have been given in this section, a is the 
leading quantity, and 6 the following quantity. 

It may frequently be convenient to represent the co-eflL* 
cients in the several terms, by the capital letters, Ay B, C, Ice. 

The nth power of a-^bj without the co-efficients, is 
a-+rf-*6+a»-»6«+a— W+a"-V, &c. (Art. 469.) 

And the co-efficients are, 
Jl=nf the co-efficient of the second term ; 

B =nx^— , of the ilwrd term ; 

C=nx^^ X^"^> of the fourth term ; 
2 3 

D=»x5^x5^X^ of the jiyiA term; &c. 

The regular manner in which these co-efficients are de 
rived one from another, will be readily perceived. 

478. By recurring to the numbers in Art. 471, it will be 
seen, that the co-efficients first increase^ and then decreatef at 
the same rate ; so that they are equal, in the first term and 
the last, in the second and last but one, in the third and last 
but two ; and universally, in any two terms equally distant 
from the extremes. The reason of this is, that (o-f 6)"is the 
same as (64-a)" ; and if the order of the terms in the hin<^ 
mial root be changed, the whole series of terms in the nower 
will be inverted. 

It is sufficient, then, to find the co-efficients of hdff the 
terms. These repeated will serve for the whole. 

474. In any power of (a-f 6,) the sum of the co-efficienta 
•8 equal to the number 2 raised to that power. See the Ust 
of co-efficients in Art. 471. The reason of this is, that, ac- 
cording to the rules of multiplication, when any quantity is 
involved, the Utters are multiplied into each other, and the 
coefficients into each other. Now the co-efficients of a-\-b 
being 1-|-1 = 2, if These be involved, a series of the powert 
of 2 will be produced. 

475. The principles which have now been explained may 
mostly be comprised in the following general theorem, called 
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THE BINOMIAL THEOREM. 

The index or the leading quantity of the power 
OF A Binomial, begins in the first term with the in- 
dex OF THE POWER, AND DECREASES REGULARLY BT 1. 

The index of the following quantity begins with 1 
in the second term and increases regularly by 1. 
(Art. 468.) 

The CO-EFFICIENT of the first term is 1 ; that 

OF THE second IS EQUAL TO THE INDEX OF THE POWER ; 
AND UNIVERSALLY, IF THE CO-EFFICIENT OF ANY TERM BE 
MULTIPLIED BY THE INDEX OF THE LEADING QUANTITY IN 
THAT TERM, AND DIVIDED BY THE INDEX' OF THE. FOLLOW- 
ING QUANTITY INCREASED BY 1, IT WILL GIVE THE CO-EF* 
PICIENT OF THE SUCCEEDING TERM. (Art. 472.) 

In algebme characters, the theorem is 

(o+6)-x=rf'4.nXrf'"' 64-nX— a"- V, &c. 

It is here supposed, that the terms of the binomial have no 
other co-eiilcknts or exponents than 1. Other binomiab may 
be reduced to this form by substitution. 

Ex. !• What is the 6th power of x-^-y 1 

The terms without the co-efi&cie^ts, are 

A «^, »yi «y, a;^*, «y*5 »•• 
And.the co-efficients, are 

1, 6, «><«. l«><i, ?o><!. 6. 1. 

2 3 4 

that is 1, 0, 15, 20, 15, 6, 1. 

Prefixing these to the several terms, we have the power 
required ; 

2. {d+hy^^d'+Sd'h+lOd'h^+lOd'V+Sdhf+hf. 

8. Wliat is the* nth power of 6-f-y ? 

Ans. f+j36— 'y+J56"-y4.C6"-y4-D6"-y, &c. 

That is, supplying the co-eflicients which are here repre- 
•ented by •«, J5, C, &c. (Art. 472.) 
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4. Wliat is the 6th power of af+Af 1 
Substituting a for x\ and b for Sy", we have 

And restoring the values of a and 6, 

5. What is the sixth power of (3a:+2y) V 

Ans. 

729a;^ 4-29 1 6sf)f+ 4860a;y +4820x»y«+2 1 60aY+676«y* 
+64y«. 

476. A residual quantity may be involved in the same 
manner, without any variation, except in the signs. By re- 
peated multiplications, as in Art. 213, we obtain the foUow** 
mg powers of (a- 6.) 

(a-6)*=a»-2a6+6*. 

(a-6)»=a'-3a'64.3ot'- 6'. 

(a - 6)*= 0* - 4a^6+6a*6* - 4ai'+6*, ,&c. 

By comparing these with the like powers of («+') ^^ -^^ 
468, it will be seen, that there is no difference except in tha 
signs. ^ There, all tlie terms are positive. Here, the terms 
which contain the odd powers of 6 are negative. See Art. 
218. 

The sixth power of (x-y) is 
The nth power of (a - 6) is 

477. When one of the terms of a binomial is a unU, it is 
generally omitted in the power, except in the first or last 
term ; because every power of 1 is 1, (Art. 209.) and this 
when it is a factor, has no effect upon the quantity with 
which it is connected. (Art. 90.) 

Thus the cube of {x+ 1 ) is a*+Sx^ x 1 +8* X l*+l'f 
Which is the same as op'-f Ss'-f.&r-f-l. 

The insertion of the powers of 1 is of no use, nnkes it 
be to preserve the exponents of both the leading and the fol- 
lowing quantity in each term, for the purpose of finding the 
ci>^fficieut8. But this will be unnecessary, if we bcitr io 
inind, that the sum of the two exponenta. in each teniit f 



^, 
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equal to the index of the power. (Art. 468.) So that, if we 
have the exponent of the leading quantity, we may know 
that of ih^ following quantity, and v. v. 

Ex. 1. The sixth power of (1 -y) is 

1 ^ ey + 1 5y' - 20y ^+ 1 5y* - ef+y". 
2. (l+a?)-=l+j3a:+jBa?+Cx'+^arS &c. 

478. From the comparatively simple manner in which the 
power is expressed, when the first term of the root is a unit, 
is suggested the expediency of reducing other binomials to 
this form. 

The quotient of (o+a?) divided by a is j 1-f - ) . This raul 

t|plied into the divisor, is equal to the dividend ; that is^ 
(a+a:)-ax [l+-] therefore (a+x)"=a"x (l+-^". 

By expanding the factor f 1+- ] , we have 

479. When the index of the power to which any binomial 
is to be raised is a positive whole number^ the series will temd" 
note. The number of terms will be limited, as in all the 
preceding examples. 

For, as the index of the leading quantity continually de- 
creases by one, it must, in the end, become 0, and then the 
series will break off. 

It 

Thus the 5th term of the fourth power of a+a? is a^, or 
ifx\ (f being commonly omitted, because it is equal to 1. 
(Art. 207.) If we attempt to continue the series farther, the 
co-efficient of the next term, according to the rule, will be 

I2l2=0. (Art. 112.) And as the co-efficients of all suc- 
ceeding terms must depend on this, they will also be 0. 

480. If the index of <he proposed power isnegativef this 
can never become 0, by the successive subtractions of a unit. 
The ^ries will, therefore, never terminate; but like many de- 
cimal fractions, may be continued to any extent that is de- 
sired. 
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% 

Ex. Expand into a series =(a4-i/)"*. 

' (H-y)' 

The terms without the co-efficients, are 
a-», «-'y, a-y, a-y, a-'V, &a 

The co-efficient of the 8d term is - 3, of the 4thi?il^=-4. 

3 

•Of the third, Z1>LZ*=+S, of the 5th zi>Ll5=+aL 

2 ^ 4 ^ 

The series then is 

a-*-2a-H/+3a-y-4a-y+6a-y, &.C. 

Here the law of the progression is apparent ; the co-effi^ 
cients increase regularly by 1, and their signs are alternately 
positive and negative. 

481. The Binomial Theorem is of great uAlity^not only 
in raising powers, but particularly in finding the rootr of bino- 
mials. A root may be expressed in the same manner as a 
power, except that the exponent is, in the one case an nUe- 
Fer, in the other a fracthn, (Art. 245.) Thus (a+6)" may 
be either a power or a root. It is a power if n=2, but a root 
if n=i. 

482. If a root be expanded by the binomial theorem, th« 
series vnll never terminate, A series produced in this way 
terminates, only when the index of the leading quantity be- 
comes equal to 0, so as to destroy the co-efficients of the suc- 
ceeding terms. (Art. 479.) Qut according to the theorem^ 
the diflerence in the mdex, between one term and (he next, 
is always a unit ; and a fraetiouy though it may change from 
positive to negative, cannot become exactly equal to 0, by 
successive subtractions of units. Thus, if the index in the 
first term be J, it will be. 

In the 2d, ^-1=-^, In the 4th -i-l=-lv 
IntheSd, -i -lis-f, In theSth -t*I=-f,&c 

Ex. What is the square root of (a^b) 1 
The terms, without the co-efficient8» are, 

22 
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The co-efficient of the second term is -{-| 

of the Sd, i^izl= - i, of the 4th, ""'^11=+ ft. 
2 3 

And the series is ar-^-ia^b - ia^b*^ iS« 6'» &c. 

When a quantity is expanded by the Binomial Theorem, 
the law of the series will frequently be more apparent, if the 
factors^ by which the co-efficients are formed^ are kq^t dis» 
Unct. I 

1. Expand into a series (a*-|-«) . 
Substituting b for a% we have 

^=1, (Art. 472.) 

2 2 2 4 2.4 



2.4 3 2.4 6 2.4.6 



2.4.6 4 2.4.6 8 2.4.6.8 

Restoring, then, the value of 6, and writing .for (r\ we have 

a 

i. Expand into a series (l4-«)> 

^8 8.4^2.4.6 2.4.6:8' 

3, Expand a/H, or (1+1)^. 

An* 1_I_ _1_ O.O 1^ 9.0.7 j^ 

"•"2 " gl'^ITe ~ 2Z6:8"^2.4.6.8.i0' * 

4. Expand (o-|-«)*, or o * x ( 1+-)* See Art. 478. 

\^ia 2.40*^ 2.4.6i^ 8.4.6.8o'' / 
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4. Expand (a+6)^ or a*x(l+-)*. 

\ ^8a 3.6a«^8.6.9a" 8.6.9.T27 / 

6. Expand into a series (a - by. 

\ 4a 4.8a* 4.8.12a» 4.8.12T167 / 

7. Expand (o+ap)*"*. 8. Expand (1 -af)l 

9, Expand (l+a:)~* 10. Expand (a'+ap)"*. 

483. The binomial theorera may also be applied to quan- 
tities consisting of more than tufo tervM. By substitution, sey- 
erai terms may be reduced to two, and when the compound 
expressions are restored, such of them as have exponents 
may be separately expanded. 

Ex. What is the cube of a^b-^-e^ 
Substituting h for (6-|-c,) we have 04.(64.^) =a-f &• 
And by the theorem, (a+hy=z€f+Sa*k+iah*+h\ 
That is, restoring the value of A, 

(a+fc+c)»=a'+Sa»x (6+0+Sax (6+e)*-h(*+c)'. 

The two last terms contain powers of (6-f-() ; but these 
may be separately involved. 

Promiscuous Examples. 

1. 'WTiat is the 8th power of {a+b) 1 

Ans. if+Sa'b+2Mb*+56afV+70a'b'+S6^h 4- 
28aV+8a*'+i'. 

t. What is the 7th power of (a- 6) t 
S. Expand into a series , or (1 -a)~* 
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4 Expand -A^ or Ax (« -*)"*• 

5. Expand into a series (c^-|-^)'. 
Ans. oH — -_+-_, &c 

6. Expand into a series (a+y)'*^ 

a* <r a* a' a^ 

■ 

7. Expand into a series (c'+ap*) . 

8. Expand ^ _ or d(<?+a»)~*, 

9. Find the 5th pow^r of (o*4-y*.) 

10. Find the 4th power of (a-|-6-(-a;.) 

11. Expand (a?-v»)* 12. Expand (1-y*)*. 
IS. Expand (s-c)^. 14. Expand A(a*-y')^. 
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SECTION XVIII. 



EVOLUTION OF COMPOUND QUANTITIES. 

Art. 484. THE roots of compound quantities may be ex- 
tracted by the following general rule : 

After arranging the terms according to the powers of one 
of the letters, so that the highest power shall stand first, the 
next highest next, &c. 

Take the root of the first term^for the first term of thereqwr" 
ed root : 

Subtraet the power from the given quantify and divide the 
first term of the remainder j by the first term of the root involved 
to the next inferior power^ and multiplied by the index of the 
given power ;t the quotient wiU be the next term of the root. 

Subtract t1\e power of the terms already found from the given 
quanHtyy and using the same divisor, proceed as before. 

This rule verSes itself. For the root, whenever a new 
term is added to it, is involved, for the purpose of subtract- 
ing its power from the given quantity : and when the power 
is equal to this quantity, it is evident the true root is found. 

Ex. 1. Extract the cube root of 

af+Sa' - 3a^ - 1 la»+6rf*+12a - 8(a»+a- 2. 
0*, the first subtrahend. 



Stf*)* So*, &c. the first remainder. 

a'-l-So'+Sa^-fa', the 2d subtrahend. 
Saf)* * - 6a^ &c. the 2d remainder. 

a'+So* - Sa* - 11 a^-f 60*4. 1 2a - 8. 



tBy the given powtr is meant a power of the same name with the required 
root. As powers and roots are correlatiTe, any quaniity is the square of its 
■qwure root, the cube of its cube root, &c 
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Here a\ the cube root of a% is taken for the first term of 
the required root. The power o^is subtracted from the giyen 
quantity. For a divisor, tbe first term of the root is squared, 
that is, raised to the next inferior power, and multiplied by 
8, the index of the given power. 

By this, the first term of the remainder ^a^^ &c. is dividecJi 
and the quotient a is added to the root. Then a'-|-a, the 
part of the root now found, is involved to the cube, for the 
second subtrahend, which is subtracted from the whole of 
the given quantity. The first term of the remainder * Stf*, 
&c. is divided by the divisor used above, and the quotient ^% 
is added to the root. Lastly the whole root is involved to 
the cube, and the power is found to be exactly eoual to the 
given quantity. 

It is not necessary to write the remainder at length, ai^ in 
dividing, the first term only is wanted. 

2. Extract the fourth root of 



4a»)* 8a", &c. 



a«4-8a«4.24a*+S2a+16. 

8. What is the 5th root of 

a«+6a*6+ 1 MV+ 1 Oa«6»-J.5a6*+6» t Ani. «+ft. 

4. What is the cube root of 

a« - 6a'64. 2tf6« - 86* t Ana. a-». 

5. What is the square root of 

4a« - 1 2a64.96'+ 1 6aA - 246H- 1 6A'(2a - Si+4A ' 
4a* 



4a)*-12a6, &c. 
4a«- l2a64-96» 
4a)* * *+ 16 afc, &c. 



4rf*- 12a6+96'+16aA- 246^-16**. 
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In finding the divisor here, the term 2a in the root is not 
involved, because the power next below the square is the 
first power. 

485. But the square root is more commonly extracted by 
the following rule, i^hich is of the same nature as that which 
is used in Arithmetic. 

After arranging the terms according to the powers* of one 
of the letters, take the root of the first term, for the first term 
of the required root, and subtract the power fi-om the given 
quantity. 

Bring down two other terms for a dividend. Divide by 
double the root already found, and add the quotient, both to 
the root, and to the divisor. Multiply the divisor thus in- 
creased, into the term lasi placed in the root, and subtract 
the product firom the dividend. 

Bring down two or three additional terms and proceed ai 
before. 

ESx. 1. What is the square root of 

rf4.2afc+6«+2ac+26c+c*(a+fc+c. 
a*, the first subtrahend' 



%a+h)* 2ab+b' 

Into 6=: ^cA^-Vy the second subtrahend. 

ta+2b+c) * * 2ac+2bc+<? 

Into c= 2ac-|-26c4-c*, the third subtrahend. 

Here it will be seen, that the several subtrahends are suc- 
cessively taken firom the given quantity, till it is exhausted. 
If then^ these subtrahenc^ are together equal to the square 
of the terms placed in the root, the root is truly assigned by 
the rule. 

The first subtrahend is the square of the first term of the 
root. 

The second subtrahend is the product of the second tenn 
of the root, into itself^ and into twice the preceding tenn. 

The tfwrd subtrahend is the product of the third term 
of the root, into itself, and into twice the sum of the two pre- 
ying terms, &c. 

That is, the subtf abends are equal to 

rf4.(2o+6) x6+(2a+26+c) Xf, &c- 
and this expression is equal to the square of the root. 
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For (a+by=z(^+2ab+b'z=za*+{2a+b)xb. (Art. 120.) 
And putting A=a+6, the square fc'=a'4-(2a-|r6)x6- 
And {a+b+cy={h-\-cy=h^+{2k+c)xc; 

that is, restoring the values of h and &*, 

(a+b+cy=za'+(2a+b) xb+{2a+2b+c) xc 

In the same manner, it may be proved, that, if another 
term be added to the root, the power wSb be increased, by 
the product of that term into itself, and into twice the sum 
of the preceding terms. 

The demonstration will be substantially the same, if some 
of the terms be negative. 

2. What is the square root of 

I _ 46+46*4-2y - %+y*(l - 26+Jf 
I 



2_«6)»_4i. 
Into - 26= -46- 



46* 

4b' 



2-46+y)» • 2y-46y+y» 
Into y= iy-iby+y*. 

3. What is the square root of 

o« - 2o'+3a* - 2a'+o» 1 Ans. tf - o*+a. 

4. What is the square root of 

a*-|-4a»6-|-46» - 40? - 86+4 1 Ans. a'4-26 - 2. 

486. It will frequently facilitate the extraction of root^ 
to consider the index as composed of two or more factors. 

Thus a*=a*><* (Art. 258.) And a*=a*>^* That is. 

The fourth root is equal to the square root of the square 
* oot; 

The sixth root is equal to the square root of the cube root ; 

The eighth root is equal to the square root of the fourth 
toot, &c. 

To find the sixth root, therefore, we may first extract the 
cube root, and then the square root of tlys. 
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1 Find the square root of a?* - 4a?'+6«*- 4«4-l. 

2 Find the cube root of a:* - 6a/'+l5x' - ^Ox'+lSs^ - 6*4^1. 

3 Find the square root of 4«* -.4a!f+13«*- 6«+9. 

4 Find the fourth root of 

6. Find the 6th root of s*+5ji*+l0a^+lOaf'+5x+l. 
6. Find the sixth root of 

ROOTS OF BINOMIAL SURDS. 

486. b. It is sometimes expedient to express the «qiutre 
root of a quantity of the form a±\/6> <^ed a binomial or re- 
sidual surd, by the «um or difference of two other surds. A 
formula for this purpose may be derived from the following 
propositions; 

1. The square root of a whole nupaber cannot consist aX 
twopariSy one of which is ftifi(ma2,' and the other a surd. 

If it be possiblBy let ^a^x+^y^ in which the part • b 
rational. 

Squaring both sides, a=a*+2«\/y+y 

And reducing, Vy = — tt — ^i * rational quantity , * 

2x 

which is contrary to the supposition. 

2. In every equation of the form £-|-Vy==H"V^> ^^ f^* 
tional parts on each side are equaly and also the remaining 
parts. 

If :r be not equal to a, let x=:atz. 

Then air+W = H" V^- -^^^ \/^ =*+ Vy » 
That is, \/6 consists of two parts, one ff which is rational,, 
and the other not ; which, according to the preceding prop(H 
sition, is impossible. 

In the same manner it may be shewn, that in the equa- 
tion, :r-\/y=a-\/6, the rational parts on ea«h side «m 
equal, 'and also the remainii\g parts. 

S. IfVM-V^=^+W> then V^^V^^^'W* 

' For, by squaring the first equation, we have 

23 
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j&nd by the last proposition. 



By subtractioiiy a-_\/6=:«»- i^«W+y 
By evolution, Va - j^b = « - \/y • 

486. e. To find, now, an expression for the square root of 
a binomial or residual surd. 

Let \/f[+V^=*+Vy 

Then V*-"V*=*"Vy 

Squaring both sides of each, we have 

Adding the two last, and dividing, a=a5'+jf 

Multiplying the two first, ^c? - i = «■ - y 

Adding and subtracting, 



ar=V 



aJ^jS/a^ - 6 



a+ya«-6=2af* Or 
Therefore, as V^+V^=^+Vy> ^^^ Va~V*=*~ VS^ 

Or, substittUtng d for i^/a" - 6, > 

1. Va+V6 =vKa+«^)+V>(g-'^) 

2. V« - V* = Vi («+«i) - Vi (« - <0- 
Ex. 1. Find the square root of 3-|-2v^* 

Here 0=3, a*=9, v*=2V2. *=8, a«-i=9-8=l. 

Therefore vS+V«= »/^+ V^ = V«+l. 
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2. Find the square root of 11 4.6.^2. Ans. 8-f .^^ 

5. Find the square root of 6 - 2^^. Ans. v'^- 1. 
^ 4. Find the square root of 7+4^3. Ans. 2+^9. 

6. Find the square root of 7 - 2^10. Ans. y/& - y^2. 

These results may be verified, i^n each instance, by multi- 
plying the root into itself, and thus re-producing the binomial 
from which it is derived. 
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INFINITE SERIES. 

Art. 487. IT is frequently the case, that, in attempting to 
extract the root of a quantity, or to divide one quantity by 
another, we find it impossible to assign the quotient or root 
with exactness. But, by continuing the operation, one term 
after another may be added, so as to bring the result nearer 
and nearer to the value required. When 'the number ' of 
t«rms is supposed to be extended beyond any determinate 
limits the expression is called an mfinke series. The quanHty^ 
however, may be finite, though the number of terms be un- 
limited. 

An infinite series may appear, at first view, much less sim- 
ple than the expression from which it is derived. But the 
former is, frequently, more within the power of calculation 
than the latter. Much of the labor and ingenuity of mathe- 
maticians has, accordingly, been employed on the subiect of 
series. If it were necessary to find each of the terms by ac- 
tual calculation, the undertaking would be hopeless. Bui a 
few of the leading terms will, p^enerally, be sufficient to de- 
termine the law of the progression. 
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488. A fratHon may often oe expanded into an infinite 
leries, fry dmding the fkmneratiH' by the denominatar. For the 
value of a fraction is equal to the quotient of the numerator 
divided by tlie denominator. (Art. 135.) When this quotient 
6&nnot be eiqpressed, in a limited number of terms, it may be 
fepresented by an infinite series. 

1 

Ex. To reduce the firaction to an infinite series^ 

1-a 
divide 1 by 1 - a, according to the rule in Art. 462. 

l-a)l (1 4-a4-(^+a», &c. 

1-a 



♦ a 



a-(f 



a\ &c. 



By continuing the operation, we obtain the terms 

l-j-(^^a"+«'+«*+®*+^*> ^^' which are sYifficient to 
show that the series, after the first term, consists of the 
powers of a, rising regularly one above another. 

That the series may convergCy that is, come nearer and 
nearer to the exact value of the fraction, it is necessary that 
the first term of the divisor be greater than the second. In 
the example just given, 1 must be greater than a. For at 
each step of the division, there is a remainder ; . and the quo* 
tient is not complete, till this is placed over the divisor and 
annexed. Now the first remainder is a, the second a\ the 
third a^ &c. If a then is greater than 1, the remainder con- 
tinually increases ; which shows, that the farther the division 
is' carried, the greater is the quantity, either positive or nega- 
tive, which ought-to b^ added to the quotient. The series 
ii^ therefore, diverging instead of converging. 

But if a be less than 1, the remainders, a, a\ c^, &c. will 
continually decrease. For powers are raised by multiplica- 
tion ; and if the multiplier be less than a unit, the product 
will be less than the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) If a be taken 
equal to i, then by Art. 223, 

a*=i, c?=:iy a*=rS, a» = A, &c. 
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. and we have 

Here the tm first terms =1+J, which is less than 2, by | ; 
the thrtt first =?I+lf less than 2, by ^ ; 

the four first = l+l, less than 2, by i ; 

V 

So that the farther the series is carried, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the value of the given fraction, which is equal 
to 2. 

2. If be expanded, the series will be the same as that 

l-(-a 

from , except that the terms which consist of the odd 

1 -a 

powers of a will be negative. 

So that -1—= 1 - o-f a'- a'+fl* - if+if^ &c. 
1+a 

3. Reduce -^ to an infinite series. 

a-6 



a.b\h P+^+5,&c 

/ \a a* <f 



h-^± 



a 

Here h divided by a gives - for the first term of the quo- 

d 

tient. (Art. 124.) This is multiplied intx) a - 6, and the product 

is h^— ; (Arts. 159, 158.) which subtracted from h leaves 
a 

^ This divided by a gives ^ (Art. 163.) for the second 
a or 

term of the quotient. If the operation be continued in tlie 

same manner, we shall obtain the series, 

in which the exponents of 6 and of a increase regularly by 1. 
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4 Reduce lltf to an-ihjBnite series. 

Aim. l4-2a+«fl?+W+2a*, &c. 

4B0. Another method of forming an infinite series icf^ by 
extracting tiu root of a compound surd. 



Ex. 1. Reduce ^d*+b* to an infinite series, by extracting 
tht^square root according to the rule in Art. 485. 



'+«'K-i;+i&- 



<f 



o 









Here « the root of the first term, is taken for the first term 
of the series ; and the power a* is subtracted from the guren 
quantity. The remainder 6* is divided by 2a, which gives 

— , for the second term of the root. (Art. 124.) The divi- 
2a 

sor, with this term added to it, is then multiplied into the 

term, and the product is 6'+ — ^a* (Arts. 165, 159.) This 

4a^ 

subtracted fi'om V leaves - — . which divided by 2a gives 

4a*^ 

- g-y for the third term of the root (Art 163.) &c. 

2o 8<^ 16ar 
8. V2=Vl4l=l+i-i+T\„ &c. 

^ ^ ^8 8^16 128 
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490. A binomial which has a negative or fractional expo- 
^«nt, may be expanded into an infinite series by the binAnial 
^^uorem. See Arts/ 48O9 482, and the examples at the end 
c^f Sec. jcvii. 



INDETERMINATE CO-EFFICIENTS. 

490. 6. A fourth method of expanding an algebraic ex- 
pression, is hy assuming a s^ries^ with indeierminate co-effi' 
dents ; ' and afterwards finding the value of these co-efficientp. 

If the series^ to which any algebraic expression is assumed 
to be equal, be 

wJ-f-J?i:+Gr»+jDa:»4.£a;^, &c. 

let the equation be reduced to the form in which one of the 
members is 0. (Art. 178.) Then if such values be assigned 
to«9, jS, C, &e. that the co-efficients of the several powers 
of X, as well as the aggregate of the terms into which x does 
not enter, shall be each equal to ; it is evident that the uhole 
will be eaual to 0, and that, upon this condition, the equation 
is correctly stated. 

The values of jS, J?, C, &c. are determined, by reducing 
the equations in which they are respectively contained. 

Ex. 1. Expand into a series — fL.. 

Assume ^...1^=A+Bx+Cx^+Du^4-Ex\ &c. 
c^bx 

• Then multiplying by the denominator c-f-iar, and trans- 
posing 0, we have 

0= {Jl€'-a)^{Jlb+Bc)x+{Bb+Cc)9*+{Cb+Dc)3*, &c. 

Here it is evident, that if (.5c -o), {M+Bc)y (Bb+Cc), 
&c. be made each equal toO, the several parts of the second 
member of the equation will vanish, (Art. 113,) and the 
whole will be e(|ual to 0, as it ought to be, accordiing to the 
assumption which has been made. 
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Reducing the following equations, 

Jle - a=0, we have Jlz=,% 

c 

c 

J?6+Cc=0, C=-*Jff, 

•c 

c 
&c. &e. 

That is, each of the co-efficients, Ci A and £, is equal to 

tlie preceding one multiplied into - ^ We have therefore 

c 



c-f-i* c c*^ c" (^ & 

t. Expand into a series , ^*^ ,. 

Assume -Jtt5L^=wJ+J?«+Ca*+Da:», &c. 

Then multiplying by the denominator of the Auction, and 
transposing a-|>6ar, we have 0=:{M-a)+{Bd-\'Jlh^b)x 
+{Cd+Bk+Ac)af'+{Dd+Ch+Bc)x', &c. 

Therefore A=zt C= - *5 - Lfl, 

a da 

a a d d 

8. Expand into a series ' "^^ , . 

1 -a?-** 

Ans. l+3ar4.4a;'+7a'+lla:^+18a;'+29a:«, &c. 

In which, the co-efficient of each of the powers of ar, is equal 
to the 8vm of the co-efficients of the (too preceding terms. 



4. Expand into a series 



iNFiMT£ s£ais:s 

d 



b -ax 



b\^b^ b'^ b'^ b' J 

5. Expand into a series * "" ^ 



Ans. lJ(^x+5ix^+lS3^+4W+\2\a!'+3S5a*, &c 
6. Expand into a series 



1 — a: — a^-{^3^ 
Ans. l+x+2x'+23^+3x'+Sx'+4(ii'+4x\ &c. 

7. Expand ^^ . 8. Expand ^ " * ' 



1-6* 1 - 5a:4-6ic* 

9. Expand /+*^ . 10. Expand J±l^ 

SUMMATION OF SERIES. 

491. Though an infinite series consists of an unlimited 
number of terms, yet, in many cases, it is not difficult to find 
what is called the sum of the terms; that is, a quantity which 
differs less, than by any assignable quantity, from the value 
of the whole. This is also called the Ihnit of the series. — 
Thus the decimal 0.33333, &c. may come infinitely near to 
the vulgar fraction i, but never can exceed it, nor, indeed, 
exactly equal it. See Arts. 453, 4. Therefore i is the l^mit 
of 0.33333, &c. that is, of the series 

10 I TUO I I0AO I inOOO I I00UU09 ®^» 

If the number of terms be supposed infinitely great, the 
difTerence between their sum and i, will be infinitely small. 

492. The sum of an infinite series whose terms decrease 
by a common divisor, may be found, by the rule for the sum 
of -a series in, geometrical progression. (Art. 442.) Accord- 
ing to this, S=i ^^ " ^, that is, the sum of the series is found 

by multiplying the greatest term into the ratio, subtracting 
the least term, and dividing by the ratio less 1. But, in an 
infinite series decreasing, the least term is infinitely small.— 
It may be neglected therefore as of no comparative value. 
(Art. 456.) The formida will then become, 



r-\ r-\ 



• 1 
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£x. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 

Here the first term is ^^ and the ratio is 10 

Then S=J1^ =1221r!r=f =i, the answer. 
r-1 10-1 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+++ A+A+A, &c. ? 

r-l 2-1 
S. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l+i+i+A+sS, &c. ? Ans. f =l+i. 

493. There are certain classes of infinite series, whose 
■urns may be found by subtraction. 

By the rules for the reduction and subtraction of fractions, 

l_l_3-2_ 1 

2"S 2x3 2x3* 

1 l_4-3_ 1 

3"4 3x4 3x4* 

l.Ug-4_ 1 ^^ 

4 6 4x5 4x5' 

If then the fractions on the right be formed into a series, 
they will be equal to the difference of two series formed from 
the fractions on the left. This difference is easily foimd ; 
for if the first term be taken away froin one of these two 
series, it will be equal to the other. 

Suppose we have to find the sum of the infinite series 

L+ JL.+ J^ J^ &c. 

2-3^ 3 -4 ^TT^ 5^ 

From this, let another be derived, by removing the last 
factor from each of the denominators ; and let the sum of 
the new series be represented by jS, 

That is, let S=rl+I:+1+1, &c. 

^ 2^3^4^5 

Then S- l=l+l-fl+l, &c. 

2 3^4^5^6 



And ay subtraction -= A 1 1 , &c. 

^ 2 2-3^ 3-4^ 4-5^ 5-6 



• * 
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Here the new series is made one side of an equation^ and 
directly under it, in written the same series, after the first ^ 
term | is taken away, flf the upper one is equal to jS, iUs 
evident that the lower one must be equal to jS- ^. Then 
flubtracting the terms of one equation from those of the 
other, (Ax. S,) we have the sum of the proposed series 
equal to i.. For S-(S-J) = S-. 5-14=+. 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 
1.1.1 



lS^2-4 



f J«+.L, &c. 



Here a new series may be formed, as before, by omitting 
ilie last factor in each denominator. 



Let 



Ssl+J+l+l+l, &c. 
^2^S^4^6 



Then flf- |=l+i+l+lfj, &c. 

2 3^4^6^6^7^ 



3 2.2 



2 



2 . 2 



And by subtraction ^=z-^+±^^^^ 7. rf , 
^ , 2 1-3^2^4 \S'5^Z^6^ 



&c. 



Or ?=-L+-L+J.4-J.+J«, &c. 
4 l-3^2-4^3'5^4-6^57^ 

In repeating the new series^ in this case, it is necessary to 
omit the tu)o first terms^ which are l-|-i=}. 

3. What is the sum of the infinite series 

2-4-6^4-6-8^6-810^81012* ' 

Here a new series may be formed by omitting the last fac- 
tor, and retaining the two first, in each denominator. And 
we shall find 

4.4, 4 



i=4-.+ 



., Slc. 



8 2-4-6 ' 4-6-8 ' 6-810 ' 8-1012 

Or 1=_! I — L+ _L_+__L_, &c. 

S2 2-4-6^4-6-8^6-810^31012' 



> 

4. What is the sura of the infinite series 

±-+_L^._L+_L 



■j -, &c. 1 



Aim 
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< 493. b. Series whoso sums can be deterQiined, nmj also 
be found by the fdlowing method. Aaeume a decreasing 
neriesy containing the pow|rB of a variable quantity Xy whose 
wum =zS. Multidy both sides of the equation, by a conW 
pourid factor, in which x and some constant quantity ore con- 
tained ; and give to x such a vaiue, tbat th^ compound fac* 
tor shall be equal to 0. If one or more oi the first terms be 
then transposed, these will be equal to the sum of the re- 
maining series. 

Ex. 1. Let S=z\+^+^+^^+^ &a 
Multiplying both sides by x - 1 , we have 

If we make x^ 1 , the first member of the equation becomes 
Sx (1 - 1)=0. (Art. 112.) Tlien tramspomg - 1 from the 
other side, we have 

l«^f3^$-4^4-6^6-6^ 
«. Let 5=1+?+^+^+^ &c. a» before. 

Multiplying by a^ - 1, we have, 

*?<c--')=-'-|+S+r4+iJ''- . 

Making i:=l, and transposing the two first terms of the 
series, we have 

^2 2 l-3^2-4^S-5^4-6^Pf 

8. MulUplying 5=1+?+^+^, &c. by 2a»-S«+l, 

2 3 4 ' 

we have 

And if a; be put equal to 1, 

3__5 . 6 , 7 , 8 ^^ 

2 l-2-3*^2-3-4"^ 3-4-5"^ 4-5-6' \ 
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From the two last examples it will be seen, that JKffermU 
$erie8 may have the same sum. 

RECURRING SERIES. 

49S. c. When a series is so constituted, that a cerUia 
number of contiguous terms, taken in any part of the series, 
have a given reueition to the term immediately succeeding, 
it is called a recurring series ; as any one of the following 
terms may be found, by recwniag to those which precede. 

Thus in the series l+Sx-f 4a?4.7a:*+lla?*+18x^, &c. 

the sum of the co-efficients of any two contiguous terma^ ie 
equal to the co-efficient of the following term. If the series 
be expressed by 

^-fjB+C+D+E, &c. 

Then •9=1, the first term. J7=Sa;, the second^ 

C:=zBx^Acf:=zi3^, the third, 
2?= Ca?+£a?=7a;^, the fourth, &c. 

That is, each of the terms, after the second, is equal to the 
one immediately preceding multiplied by Xy -f- ^^^ <^^ **^ 
preceding multiplied by ^. 

In the series l4-2a:+3a?-|-4a:^-f.^^*+^*''> ^^-j 
each term, after the second, is equal to 2x multiplied by the 
term immediately preceding, -a:* multiplied by the term 
next preceding. The co-efficients of x ana a^y that is -f-2 - 1, 
constitute what is called the scale of relation. 

In the series 1+4*4 6a:'-J-lla:^4.28a;*+63ar', &c., 
any three contiguous terms nave a constant relation to the 
succeeding term. The scale of relation is 2 - l+S ; so that 
each term, after the third, is equal to 2x into the tenn hnme- 
diately preceding, - x* into the term next preceding, +S«* 
into the thiixl preceding term 

Let any recurring series be expressed by 

A+B+C+D+E+Fy &c. 

If the law of progression depends upon two contigaooi 
terras and the scale of relation consists of two partBi m 
andm 24 
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Then CzsBmx+Jhia^, the third term, 
27= Cmx-^-Brui^f the fourth, 
E=Dmx+Cm^, the fifth, 
&c. &c. 

If the law of progression depends on thru contiguoua 
tenns, and the scs^e of relation is m-f n-|-r, 

Tl^en D= Cmx-^Bm^+Ara^^ the fourth term, 

Fz=zEnu^Dn3i^-\'Cra^i the sixth, 
" &c. &c. 

If the law of progression depends on mare than three tertM^ 
the succeeding terms are derived from them in a similar 
maimer. 

493. d. In any recurring series, the scale of re/atton, if it 
consists of two parts, may be founds by reducing the equa- 
tions expressing the values of two of the terms ; if it con- 
sists of three parts, it may be found f)y reducing the equations 
expressing the values of three terms, &c. As the scale of 
relation is the same, whatever be the value of x in the series, 
the reduction may be rendered more simple, by making x=z\. 

Taking then the fourth and fifth terms, in the first exam- 
ple above, and making a;=il, we have 

K— ^mir^ > to find the values of m and n. 

These reduced, (Art. 339,) give 

^ DC-BE CE-^DD 

CC-BD CC-BD 

In the series j i_,.3^^.5^_|.7^^.9a^^Hf', &c. 
Making j;=l, we have 

5«-3x7 5«-3x7 

Therefore, the scale of relation is 2 - 1. 

To know whether the law of progression depends on two^ 
threcy or more terms ; we may first make trial of two terms ; 
tod if the scale of relation thus found, does not correspond 
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with the given series, we may try three or more terms. Or 
if we begin with a number of terms greater than is neces- 
sary, one or more of the values found will be 0, and th0 
others will constitute the true scale of relation. 

493. e. When the scale of relation of a decreasing recur- 
ring series is known, the sum of the terms may be found. 

w . (JJ J? C D jB jP 

^^ I a+bx+ca?+d3^+ex*+fs/'y &c. 

be a recurring series, of which the scale of relation is fii-|-fi. 

Then Jl= the first term, £= the second, 
C=5xww:+«5xn3^, the third, 
D=Cxfnx+Bxf^9 the fourth, 
JB=Dxmx4-Cxn3^> the fifth, 
&c. &c. 

Here mx is multiplied into every term, except the first and 
the last ; and nx* into every term except the two last. If 
the series be infinitely extended, the last terms may be neg- 
lected, as of no comparative value, (Art. 456,) and if S=s 
the sum of the terms, we have 

S=Jl+B+mxX{B+C+D, &c.)+na?x(^+^+C, *€•) 
But iSf-^=jB+C+A &c. And S=^+B+C, &c 
Therefore iS=^+jB+marx(iS-^)+n3*X5. 
Reducing this equation, we have 

1 "-mx-nx 
Ex. 1. What is the sum of the infinite series 

1 4-6ar+ 1 2«»4.48a:'4. 1 %Qx\ &c. 1 
The scale of relation will be found to be l+S* 
ThenJj=l, -B=6ar, m=l, fi=6. 



The series therefore 



_ 1+5j? 



8. What is the sum of the infinite series 
Ans. '+'% 
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S. What is the aum of the infinite eeries 
l+x+lkf+lSa?+4W+iZla*+S65t», &c. f 

Am. *-* 



4. What is the sum of the infinite series 

l4.S*+S*»+4a:»+6a*, &c. ! 

Ans. i±?^!?= _1_ 

5. What is the stun of the infinite series 
l+SsJ.5x'+7a»+93*+lW, &c.t 



Ans. 



l+x 



(l-x)« 

6. What is the sum of the infinite series 
l+2ar+8«»+28a^+100*«, &c? 



Ans. 



l-Sa:-2a;* 



If in the senes j ^ j^^,^^^^^^yi,^ &e. 
the scale of relation consists of three parts, m-f-«H~''» 

Then Ji=s the first term, i9=: the second, C= the third, 
D^Cxmx+Bxns^-h^Xrs^i the fourth, 
E=Z)Xma?4.Cxna:*+-Bxra?, the fifth, 
F=Exfnx+Dxw^+Cxr3i^9 the sixth, 
&c. &c. 

Therefore 
S=:Ji+B+C+fnxx{C+D-;\-E &c.)+na:'X 

(B+C+D &c.)+r«^X (^+^4-C &c.) That is, 

S=:^+B+C+mxx{S-^A-'Ii)+nx'x{S'-A)+rx*XS 
Reducing this equation, we have 

f^^ ^+S+C' {^+B)mx-dnx* 
1-mar-na^-ra* 
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Ex. 1. What 15 the sum of the infinite series 
1+4x4-6x^4-1 lr», 4-28x^4.63x^, &c. 
in whica the scale of relation is 2 - 14-3 ] 

Ans l+2^+^'-2^ ^ (l+^r-g^ 
' 1 - 2x4-ar^ - So;* (l-x)«-3x^ 

2. What is the sum of the infinite series 
14-x4-2x«4.2x«4-3x^4.3ar^4-4x«4.4x', &c. 
in which the scale of relation is I4.I - 1 ] 

Ans. 

1 -x-x*4-a?^ 

METHOD OF DIFFERENCES, 

493. c. In the Summation of Series, the object of inquiry 
IS not, always, to determine the value of the whole when in- 
, finitely extended ; but frequently, to find the sum of a cer^ 
tain number of terms. If the series is an increasing one, the 
sum of all the terms is infinite. But the value of a limited 
number of terms may be accurately determined. And it is 
frequently the case, that a part of a decreasing series, may 
be more easily summed than the whole. A moderate num- 
ber of terms at the commencement of the series, if it conver- 
ges rapidly, may be a near approximation to the amount of 
the whole, when indefinitely extended. 

One of the methods of determining the value of a. limited 
number of terms, depends on finding the several orders of dif-. 
ferences belonging to the series. The differences between 
-4he terms themselves, are called the first order of differences; 
the differences of these differences, the second order ^ &c. In 
the series, 

1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 

by subtracting each term from the next, we obtain the first 
order of differences 

7, 19,37,61, &c. 

and taking each of these from the next, we have the second 
order, 

12, 18, 24, &c. 

Proceeding in this maimer with the series 

0, 6, c, dy e, /, &c. 

we obtain the following ranks of differences^ 

24» 
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Ist. Diff. 6-a,c-6, rf-c, c-rf,/-e, &c. 
M. Diff. C'U+Oy d-2c+6, e-2rf4-<^,/-2e4-rf, &c, 
Sd. Diff. d - Sc+Sfc - a, c - M+3c - 6, /- Se+Sd - c, &c. 
4th. Diff. e - 4rf-f6c - 46+a, /- 4c+6(/- 4c+6 &c, 
5th. Diff. /- 5e+l0d - lOc+56 - a, &c. 

&c. &c. 

In these expreBsions, each difference,' here pointed off by 
commas, tliough a compound i^uantity, is called a term. Thus 
the first term in the first rank is 6 - a ; in the second, c - 2&-|-a; 
in the third, rf-3c+36-o; &c. The first temiSy in the 
several orders, are those which are principally employed, in 
investigating and applying the method of differences. It will 
be seen, that in the preceding scheme of the successive dif- 
ferences, the co-efficients of tlie first term, 

In the second rank, are 1, 2, 1 ; 
In the third, 1, 3, 3, 1; 

In the fourth, 1, 4, 6, 4, 1; 

In the fifth, 1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 ; 

Which are the same, as the co-efl[icients in the powers ofhU 
nomicUs. (Art. 471.) Therefore, the co-efficients of the first 
Uirm in the nth order of differences, (Art. 472,) are 

1, n, ^X-y-, nx~^X-y-, &c. 

493. /. For the purpose of obtaining a general expression 
for any term of the series a, 6, c, rf, &c. let D% iy\ iy'\ iy"\ 
&c. represent the first terms, in the first, second, third, fourtlv 
Ac. orders of differences. 

Thenl>'=6-a,, 

D'^=c-26+a, 
Z)^''=d-3c+36-a, 
D'^'=c-4rf+6c-464-a, 
&c. &c. 

Transposing and reducing these, we obtain the following 
expressions for the terms of the original series, a, 6, c, d, &c. 

The second term 6=a-}--D'', 

The third, c=za+2iy+D'', 

The fourth d==a+SD'+Siy'+D''\ 

The fifth, t=za+4D'+6jy'+4D''+iy^^f^ 
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Here the co-efficients observe the same law, as in the pot^ 
tn of a binomial; with this difference, that the co-efficients 
of the nth term of the series, are the co-efficients of the 
(n- l)th power of a binomial. 

Thus the co-efficients of the fifth term are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1 ; 
which are the same as the co-efficients of the fourth power 
of a binomial. Substituting, then, n - 1 for n, in the formula 
for the co-efficients of an involved binomial, (Art. 472,) and 
applying the co-efficients thus obtained to 1^, iy\ D*^\ iy^^\ 
£c. as in the preceding equations, we have the following gen- 
eral expression, for the nth term of the series, a, 6, c, 3, &c. 

The nth term 

When the differences, after a few of the first orders, become 
(^ any term of the series is easily found. 

Ex. 1. What is the nth term of the series 1, 3, 6, W, 15, 211 
Proposed series 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, &c. 
First order of diff. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. 
Second do 1, 1, 1, 1, &c. 

Third do. 0, 0, 0, 

Herea=l, 1^=2, iy^=l, ly^^-rO. 

Therefore the nth term =l+(n-l)2+n-l^Ll?. 

The 20th term =1-1-38+171=210. The 60th = 1 275. 

S. What is the 20th term of the series P, 2', 3^ 4*, 5', &c. % 
Proposed series 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, &c. 
First order of diff. 7, 19, 37, 61, &c. 
Second do. 12, 18, 24, &c. 

Third do. 6, 6-, &c. 

Hereiy=7, D"=12, U''=Q. 
Therefore the 20th term =8000. 

8. What Is the 12th term of the series 2, 6, 12, 20, SO, &c.f 

Ans. 156. 

4 What is the 15th term of the series 1«, 2', 3\ 4% b\ 6 , &c1 

Ans. 225. 



I 
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493. g To obtain an expression for the sum of any number 
of terms of a series a, ft, c, rf, &c. let one, two, three, &c. terms 
be successively added together, so as to form a new aeries, 

0, a, o+fc, a-\-b-\~Cy o+^+c+^j ^^' 
Taking the differences in this, we have 

1st Diff. a, 6, c, rf, c, f, &c. 
2d Diff. b-a^c-by d-Cye-^dyf-ey Slc. 
3d Diff. c - 26+0, d - 2c+6, c - 2rf-f c, /- 2c+d, &c. 
4th Diff. d - 3c-f 36 - a, c - 3d+3c - 6, /- 3c+3d - c, &:c. 

&c. &c. 

Here it will be observed that the second rank of differences 
in (he new series, is the same as the first rank in the origmal 
series a, 6, c, rf, c, &c. and generally, that the (n+l)th rank 
in the new series is the same as the nth rank in the original 
series. If, as before, iy= the first term of the first different 
ces in the original series, and d^= the first term of the fii*8t 
differences in the new series ; 

TJien- (i'=a, d^'=iy, d'^'=iy^ d^'''=J9'^ &c. 

Taking now the formula (Art. 493./.) 

o+ (n - 1 )i?'+ (n - 1 )!Lz2iy/_^ („ _ 1 )!Lz2 x!Lz32y//+&e. 

which is a general expression for the nth term of a series in 
which the first term is a ; applying it to the new series, in 
which the first term is 0, and substituting n-\-\ for »^ we have 

0+nd'+n!^id-+n!L^X^?c;-+n!^ x!^?X^^V-+ 

[&c. 

Or na+n'!rliy+n1zl x~ l>'+f!^ X-— X ^" V^+ 
^2 ^23 ^234 ^ 

[&c. 

"Which is a general expression for the (n4-l)th terra of the 
series 

0, a, a+6, a-j-6-{-c, a-4-.64-<^-|~^> ^^* 

or the nth term of the series 

0, o+^j a-|-6+c, a-|-6~|-c-|-rf, &c. 

Btit the nth term of the latter series, is evidently the sum 
of n terms of the series, a, 6, c, d, &c. Therefore the 
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general expression for the sum of n terms of a series of idhkh a 
tt the first term, is 

^^2 ^29 ^234 

[4.&C. 

Ex. 1. What is the sum of n terms of the series of odd 
numbers^ 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c.1 

Series proposed l, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. 

First order of diff 2, 2, 2, 2, &c. 

Second do. 0, 0, 0, 

Herea=l, JD^=2, ly'-O. 

n 1 

Therefore the sum of n terms =:n4-fi!— ix2=f^. 

That is, the sum of the terms is equal to the square of (&e 
number of terms. See Art. 431. 

S. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

1», 2», 3», 4^ 5«, &c. 1 
Herea=l, iy=3, iy'=2, JD'^'sO. 

Therefore n terms =i(2n»4-3»"+n)x=in(n4-l) x(2n+l). 
Thus the sum of 20 terms =2870. 

S. What is the sum of n terms of the series 

!', 2\ 3^ 4\ &C.1 
Herea=l, 1^=7, D''=12, I>^''=6, ly^'^^O. 



Therefore n terms = J(n*4-2n'+n«) = (inxn+T)*. 
Thus the sum of 60 terms =1625625. 

4. YHiat is the sum of n terms of the series 

2, 6, 12, 20, 30, &c. ? 

Ans. Jn(*i+l)x(n+2.) 

fi. What is the sum of 20 terms of the series 
1, 3, 6, 10, 15, &c. ? 

C. Wh^t blhe sum of 12 terms of the series 

1\ 2\ 3*, 4\ 6\ &C.1 * 



* See Note U. 



^ 
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SECTION 



COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF TH£ HIGHER 

EQUATIONS. 



Art. 494. EQUATIONS of any degree may be produced 
from simple equations, by multiplication. The manner in 
which they are compounded will be best understood, by 
taking them in that state in winch they are all brought on 
one side by transposition. (Art. 178.) It will also be neces- 
sary to assign, to the same letter, (ufferent valuesi in the 
different simple equations. 

Suppose, that in one equation, x=z2 > 
An(^ that in another, x=S ) 

By fxansposition, a: - 2 =0 

And ar-3=0 



Multiplying them together, re* - 5a;-|-6=0 
Next, suppose a:-4=0 



And multiplying, a? - 9a;*4.26a: - 24=0 

Again suppose, a; - 5 = 

And mult, as before, a?*- 14a;»+71a:'- 164a:4- 120=0, &c. 

Collecting together the products, we have 
(a:-2)(a:-3) =a;*-.5a:+6=0 

(a?- 2) (a; -3) (a: -4) =«»-9a;^+26a:-24=0 
(ar-2) (a:-.3) (x-4) (a:-5) =«*- 14««+71a;«- 154a:4- 120=0 &c 
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That ia, the product 

of two siniple equations, is a quadratic equation ; 
of three simple equations, is a cubic equation ; 
of four simple equations, is a biquadrcOiCy or an equa- 
tion of the fourth degree, &c. (Art. 300.) 

Or a cubic equation may be considered as the product of a 
quadratic and a simple equation ; a biquadratic, as the 
product of two quadratic ; or of a cubic and a simple equa- 
tion, &c. 

495. In each case, the exponent of the unknown quantity, 
in the first term, is equal to the degree of the equation ; and, 
in the succeeding terms, it decreases regularly by 1, like the 
exponent of the leading quantity in the power of a binomial. 
(Art. 468.) 

In a quadratic equation, the exponents are 2, 1. 

In a cubic equation, Sy ^9 1* 

In a biquadratic, 4, 3, 2, 1, &c. 

496. The member of terms, is greater by 1, than the degree 
of the equation, or the number of simple equations from 
which it is produced. For besides the terms which contain 
the different powers of the unknown quantity, there is one 
which consists of known quantities only. The equation is 
here supposed to be complete. But if there are in the partial 
products, terms which balance each other, these may disap' 
pear in the result. (Art. 110.) 

497. Each of the values of the imknown quantity is cal- 
led a root of the equation. 

Thus, in the example above, 

The roots of the quadratic equation are 3, 2, 

of the cubic ecjuation 4, 3, 2, 

of the biquadratic 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The term root is not to be understood in the same sense 
here, as in the preceding sections. The root of an equation 
is not a quantity which multiplied into itself will produce tlie 
equation. It is one of the values of tlie unknown quantity; 
and when its sign is changed by transposition, it is a term in 
one of the binomial factors which enter into the composition 
of the equation of which it is a root. 
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The value of the unknown letter x, in tlie equation, is a 
quantity ^wFiich may be substituted for x^ without affecting 
the equality of the members. In the equations which we 
are now considering, each member is equal to ; and the 
first is the product of several factors. This product will con* 
tinue 10 be equal to 0, as long as any one of its factors is 0. 
(Art. 112.) If then in the equation 

(a:-2)x(a:-S)x(«-4)-(«-6)=0, 
we substitute 2 for a:, in the first factor, we have 
0x(a:"3)x(a:-4)-(a;-5)=0. 

So, if we substitute 3 for a:, in the second factor, or 4 in 
the third, or 5 in the fourth, the whole product will still be 0. 
This will also be the case, when the product is formed by an 
actual multiplication of the several factors into each other. 

Thus, as x" - 9a*4.26«- 24=0 ; (Art. 494. 
So 2' -9x2^+26x2-24=0, 
And3'-9x3'+26xS-24=0, &c. 

Either of these vcJues of x, therefore, will satisfy the con« 
ditions of the equation. 

498. The number of r'X)ts, then, which belong to an equa- 
tion, is equal to the degree of the equation. 

Thus, a quadratic equation has two roots ; 
a cubic equation, three ; 
a biquadratic, /our, &c. 

Some of these roots, however, may be tmagmcary. For an 
imaginary expression may be one of the factors from which 
the equation is derived. 

499. The resolution of equations, which consists in finding 
their rootSy cannot be well understood, without bringing into 
view a number of principles, derived from the manner in 
which the equations are compounded. The laws by which 
the co^efficients are governed, may be seen, from the following 
view of the multiplication of the factors 

a? — a, ar — 6, a? — c, a? — d, 

each of which is supposed equal to 0. 

The several co-efficients of the same power of a:, are pla- 
ced under each other. 
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Thus, "OX - 6x is written ""i! ( ^ ; and the other co-eiB 

cients in the same manner. 

The product, then 

Of (a:-a)=:0 
Into(r-^6)=:0 

Is ^Zhi '+^=^> a quadratic equation. 
This into a?-c=0 



Is «* - 6 > ff*-|-ac \ x-dbe^O, a cubic equation, i 
-c) 4.6c 

This into a? — (2=0. 

Is*«2* r^'i?? r * -!!?rf ^ «+a6ai=0, a WquadraUc 

--bed 






&c. 



600. By attending to these equations, it will be seen that. 

In the^r«f term of each, the co-efficient of x is 1 : 

In the second term, the co-efficient i» the sum of all the 

roots of tlie equation, with contrary signs. Thus the roots 

of the quadratic*, equation are a and b, and the co-efficients, 

in the second term, are - a and - b. 

In the third term, the co-efficient of iP, is the sum of all 
the products which can be made, by multiplying together 
any two of tlie roots. Thus, in tlie cubic equation, as the 
roots are a, 6, and c, the co-efficients, in the third term, are 
06, acy be. 

In the fourth term the co-efficient of x is the sum of all 
the products which can be made, by multiplying together 
any three of tiie roots after their signs are changed. Thus 
the roots of the biquadratic equation are a, b, c, and (2, and 
ihe co-efficients in the fourth term are - a6c, - a!»({, - ocd, 
-6c A 

The last term is the product formed from all the roots of 
ilie equation after the signs are changed. 

25 
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In the cubic equation, itis-ax^6X-c=- abe. 
In the biquadratic, -aX-^X-cX -d^-^abcdy &c. 

501. In the preceding examples, the roots are all poHthe, 
The signs are changed by transposition, and when the seve- 
ral factors are multiplied together, the terms in the product^ 
fts in the power of a residual quantity, (Art. 4T6,) are alter- 
nately positive and negative. But if the roots are all nega- 
ihey they become positive by transposition, and all the terms 
in the product must be positive. Thus if the several values 
of X are - a, - 6, - c, - d, then 

a?-|-a=0, a:-|-6=0, a?4-c=0, rc4-d=0; 

and by multiplying these together, we shall obtain the same 
equations as before, except that the signs of all the terms 
will be positive. In other cases, some of the roots may be 
positive, and some .of them negative. 

502. As equations are raised, from a lower degree to a 
higher, by multiplication, so they may be depressed^ from a 
higher degree to a lower, by dimion. The product of {x - a) 
into (a: - 6) is a quadratic equation ; this into (:i; - c) is a 
cubic equation ; and this into {x - d) is a biquadratic. (Art. 
494.) If we reverse this process, and divide the biquadratic 
by (a:-d), the quotient, it is evident, will be a cubic equa- 
tioii ; and if we divide this by (x - o) the quotient will be 

auadratic, &c. The divisor is one of the factors from which 
lie equation is produced; that is, it is a binomial consisting 
of X and one of the roots with its sign changed. When, 
therefore, we have found either of the roots, we may divide 
by this, connected with the unknown quantity, which will 
reduce the equation to the next inferior degree. 

RESOLUTION OF EQUATIONS. 

503. Various methods have been devised for the resolution 
of the higher equations ; but many of them are intricate and 
tedious, and others are applicable to particular cases only. 
The roots of numerical equations may be found, however, 
with sufl5cient exactness by successive approximations. From 
the laws of the co-efficients, as stated in Art. 500, a general 
estimate may be formed of the values of the roots. They 
must be such, that, when their signs are changed, their 
product shall be equal to the last term of the equaticm, and 
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their turn equal to the co-efficient of the iecond term. A trial 
may then be made, by substituting, in the place of the un- 
known letter, its supposed vklue. If this proves to be too 
small or too great, it may be increased or diminished, and 
the trials repeated, till one is found which will iliearly satisfy 
the conditions of the equations. After we have discovered or 
assumed two approximate values, and calculated the errors 
which result from them, we may obtain a more exact cor- 
rection of the root, by the following proportion. 

As the difference of the errors^ to the difference of the assumed 
numbers ; 

So is the least error^ to the correction required^ in the corres^ 
vonding assumed number. 

' This is founded on the supposition, that the errors in the 
esuUs are proportioned to the errors in the assumed numbers. 

Let JV* and n be the assumed munbers ; 

S and 5, the errors of these nimibers ; 

R and r, the errors in the results. 

Then by the supposition R:r:: S :s 

And subt. the consequents (Art. 389.) R^r: S-siiris. 

But the difference of the assumed numbers is the same, 
as the difference of their errors. If for instance, the true 
number is 10, and the assumed numbers 12 and 15, the er- 
rors are 2 and 5 ; and the difference between 2 and 5 is the 
same as between 12 and 15. Substituting, then, JV*- fi for 
S^Sy we have B -r : .AT- niiris, which is the proportion 
stated above. 

The term difference is to be understood here, as it is com- ^ 
monly used in algebra, to express the result of subtraction 
according to the general rule. (Art. 82.) In this sense, the 
difference of two r^nmbers, one of which is positive and the 
other negative, is the same as their sum would be, if their 
signs were alike. (Art. 85.) 

The supposition which is made the foundation of the rule 
for finding the true value of the root of an equation, is not 
strictly correct. The errors in the results are not exactly 
proportioned to the errors in the assumed numbers. But 
as a greater error in the assumed number, will generally lead 
to a greater error in the result, than a less one, the rule will 
answer the purpose of approximation. If the value which is 
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first found, is not sufficiently correct, this maybe taken as one 
of the numbers for a second trial ; and the process may be 
repeated till the error is diminished as much as is required. 
There will generally be an advantage in assuming two num- 
bers whose difierence is .1, or .01, or .001, &c. 

Ex. 1. Find the value of Xy in the cubic equation, 

Here as the signs of the terms are alternately positive imd 
negative, the roots must be all positive; (Art. 501.) their 
product must be 10 and their sum 8. 

Let it be supposed that one of them is 5*1 or 5*2. Then, 
substituting these numbers for a:, in the given equation, we 
have, 

Bythelstsuppos'n,(5-l)»-8x(5-l)'4-17x(51)-10=l-27l. 
By the second (5-2)' - 8 x(5-2)«+17x (52)- 10=2-688. 
That is, By the first supposition. By the second supposition, 

The 1st term, a^= 132-651 140 608 

The 2d - 8a^= - 20808 - 216-32 
The 3d 17a:= 86.7 88-4 

The 4th -10=- 10. - 10- 



Sums or errors, +1-271 +2-688 

Subtracting one from the other, 1*271 



Their dijBference is 1-417 

Then stating the proportion 
1-4 : 0-1 :: 1-27 : 009, the correction to be sub- 
tracted from the first assumed number 5*1 : The remainder 
m 5*01, which is a near value of x. 

To correct this farther, assume ar=5-01, or 5*02. 

By the first supposition. By the second supposition 

The 1st term a?'= 125751 126506 

The 2d - 8ar*= - 200-8 - 201 -6 

The 3d 17x = 85- 17 85-34 

The 4th -10 = - 10- -10. 



Errors + 0-121 + 0-246 

0-121 



Difierenoe 0*125 
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• 

Tlien 0125 : 001 : : 0121 : 001, the correction. This 
eubtracted from 5*01, leaves 5 for the value of x\ which will 
be found, on trial, to satisfy the conditions of the equation. 

For 5»-. 8x5*4-17x5 -10=0. 

We have thus bbtained one of the three roots. To find 
the other two, let the equation be divided by a: -5, according 
to Art 462, and it will be depressed to the next inferior de* 
gree. (Art. 502.) 

ar-.5)a:»-.8«^+17a:- 10(0^-3x4-2=0. 

Here, the equation becomes quadratic. 
By transposition, «* - 3a;= - 2. 

Completing the square, (Art. S05.) a;*-3a:-|-t=-t-2=J. 
Extract, and transp. (Art. 303,) a;=3±Vi=fiJ. 
The first of these values of or, is 2, and the other 1. 

We have now found the three roots of the proposed equa- 
tion. When their signs are changed, their sum is - 8, the 
co-efficient of the second ternu and their product - 10, the 
last term. 

2. What are the roots of the equation 

a;»-8a;«4-4a;4-48=0l Ans. -2,4-4,4-6. 

8. What are the roots of the equation 

a;3« 16r».t-65a:- 50=01 Ans. 1, 5, la 

4. What are the roots of the equation 

Q^j^%Q? - 33a:=90 % Ans. 6, - 5, - 8. 

5. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 

a:»4-9x*4-4ar=801 

6. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 

ar»4-a:«4.a:=100l * 

503. 6. Another method of approximating to the roots of 
numerical equations, is that of Newton, by wucctsnvt aubtti' 
tutions. 

Let r be put for a number found by trial to be nearly equal 
to the root required, and let z denote the diflerence between r 
and the true root x. Then in the given equation, substitute 
rtz for jr, and reject the terms which contain the powers of i^ 



S =60. 
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This will reduce the equation to a timple one. And if z 
be less than a unit, its powers will be still less, and therefore 
the error occasioned by the rejection of the terms in which 
they are contained, will be comparatively small. If the 
value of 2r, as found by the reduction of the new equation, 
be added to or subtracted from r, according as the latter is 
found by trial be too great or too small, the assumed root will 
be once corrected. 

By repeating the process, and substituting the corrected 
value of r, for its assumed value^ we may come nearer and 
nearer to the root required. 

Ex. 1. Find one of the values of x, in the equatiim 

a;'-16a:'+65x=50. 

Let r-2r=iP. 

( ar'=(r-2r)'=r*-Sr*z+Srf*-2r» 

Then^ -16a;'=-16(r-.z)'=- 16r^+32rz-16z« 

( 65a: = 65(r-2) = 65r -65z 

Rejecting the terms which contain 2* and z", we have 
r» - 1 6r*+65r - 3r«2+32rz - 65z=:50. 

This reduced gives 

-3r 4.32r-.65* 

If r be assumed =11, then z= — =0*8 nearly. 

76 ^ • 

and x=:r-z nearly =11 - 0*8= 10*8. 

To obtain a nearer approximation to the root, let the cor- 
rected value of 10-2 be now substituted for r, in the preceding 
equation, instead of the assumed value 11, and we shall have 

z=-188 * a:=r-z=10-012. 

For a Atrd approximation, let r=10012, and we have 
z=-012 a;=r-«=10. 

2. What is a near value of one of the roots of the equation 
a;9+10a:»+5a?=2600 1 Ans. 1 1-0067. 

S. What are the roots of the equation 

a;»+2a:'-lla:=12l 
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4. What are the roots of the equation 

503.C. An equation of the mth degree consists of aT, the 

.several inferior powers of x with their co-efficients, and one 

term in which x is not contained. If .5, S, C, .... T, be 

put for the several co-efficients, and U for the last term, 

then aj-'+jJa^-^+Saf-'+Cj— » +Tx+Uz=zO, 

will be a general expression for an equation of any degree. 

If a, 6, c, &c. be roots of any equation, that is, such quan- 
tities as may be substituted for x; (Art. 497.) it may be 
shown, without reference to I he method of producing 'the 
equation by multiplication^ that the first merger is exactly ^ 
divisible by x-'Oy x-b, x-c^ &c. 

For by substituting a for x, we have 

or+j^a'-'-f 5a— «4-Ca'"-» +Ta+U=zO. 

Ana transposing terms, 

17= - a^'AaT"' - Bar-"^- CaT'* ^Ta. 

Substituting this value for 17, in the original equation, 

3r+Jlar-'+B2r'''+C3r-^ \-Tx > __^ 

-o"* - Aar^' -Ba"— « - CaT'^ - Ta J """' 

Or, uniting the corresponding terms, 

C^r-^ - Car-'') -fT(«-a)=0. 

In this expression, each of the quantities (x^-o*), 
{Aixr"^ " JlaT'^ &c. is divisible by x-a; (Art. 466.) there- 
fore the Mohole is divisible by x - a. 

In the same manner it may be shown, that the equation is 
divisible by a? - 6, a? - c, &c. 

503.(2. The quotier^ produced by dividing the orieinal 
equation by a; - a, is evidently equal to the aggregate of tlie 
particular quotients arising from the division of lue several 
quantities (x^-a*), (x'"-'-a-'->), &c. 

The quotient of (x"- a•")-^(x- a), (Art. 466) is 

a-— i-|-a;i— «4.a'x^-'-t-a'x*-' . . . 4-0—^ 

The quotient of A (aT^' -a'-')-f-(a?-a) is 

jJx— «-f jJax^-*+^aV-* . . . -t-jJa"-* 
&c. &c 
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Collecting these particular quotients- together, and placing 
under each other the co-efficients of the same power of x^ we 
have the following expression for the quotient of 

ar+Jlar-'+BaT'^+Car-* +Tx+U 

divided by a?- 0. 

+ «•- * 

Bar-* 







II. 



The quotient of the same equation divided by x-b, is 



7?6 



sT-* 



+ 6—' 

—Btr-* 

—Cbr-* 



The quotient from dividing by x-e, is 



+^4 5 



III. 




aT- 




-{-T. 



. e— » 
lie'- 

• • • • 

+T. 



In the same manner may be found the quotients produced 
by introducing successively into the divisor Uie several roots 
of the equation ; which are equal in number to m. 

503.C. From the known relations between the roots and 
the co-efficients of equations, as stated in Art. 500, Newton 
has derived a method of detennining the co-efficients, from 
the svan of the roots, the sum of their squares^ the sum of 
their cubeSy &c., thougli (he roots tliemselves are unknown ; 
and )n the otlier hand of determining from the co-efficients, 
the sum of the roots, the sum of their squares, the sum of 
tlieii cubes, &c. For this purpose, the following plan of no- 
tation is adopted. Si is put for the sum of the roots, Sa for 
the sum of their squares, S^ for the sum of their cubesj <J'C. 
If the ro6ts are a, 6| c, d, . , . 2, then 
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+d*... +P 



d» . . . 4-^* 

iS>,=a* -f.fr" 4.c*4-rf* . . . -f-f" 

&c. &c. 

By means of this notation, we obtain the following expres 
sion for the sum of all the quotients marked I, II, 111, &c 
(Art. 503.(2.) and continued till their number is equal to m. 

•+ ^m-l 

-f-CS«i-4 







—4 
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In the original equation, 

x'^+Aar-'+Bar-^+Car-* . . . +Tx+U=:0, 

the co-efficients, tA, £, C, &c. have determinate relations to 
the sum and products of the roots, a, 6, c, &c. (Art. 500.) 
But the quotient marked I, (Art. 503. d.) produced by divid- 
ing by ar-o, is the first member of an equation of the next 
hgerior degree^ (Art. 502.) from which the root a is excluded. 
So 6 is excluded from the quotient II, c from the quotient III, 
&c. In the expression above marked F, which is the sum 
of m quotients, the co-efficient of x in the second term is 
Si -1-ni.d. But Ay which is the co-efficient of x in the second 
term of the original equation, is equal to the sum of the 
roots 0, 6, c, &c. with contrary signs; (Art. 500.) that is 
Si = -A. Therefore, 

5f|-f-fm4=(m-.l)wJ. 

In the thkd term of the original equation, B the co-effi- 
cient of Xj is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying together any hDO of the roots. (Art. 
500.) But each of these products will be excluded from 
two of the quotients, I, II, III, &c. For instance, ab will not 
be found in the first, from which a is exchided, nor in the 
second, from which b is excluded. Therefore in the expres- 
Bion K, the co-efficient of x in the third term is equal ta 
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2B. So that 

Sr{-^St+mB- (m- S)B. 

In the fourth term of the original equation, C the co-effi- 
cient of Xj is equal to the sum of all the products which can 
be made by multiplying together any three of the roots, after 
their signs are changed. But each of these products will be 
exclud^ from three of the quotients, I, II, III, &c. So that, 
in the expression F, the co-efficient of x in the fourth term, 
is equal to mC - Sabc - Sabd^ &c. That is, 

fir,+j3Srf BSi+mC= (m - 8) C. 

In the same manner, the values of the co-efficients of x in 
succeeding terms may be found ; the number of the co-effi- 
cients being one less than Uie number of toots in the equation. 

Collecting these results, we have 



S. 



iSi+mj? = (m- 






•JlSi+mB: 
5^3+^Sj+J?iSi+mC= (m ^ 8) C, 
flf^+wSSrf -B«irfC5fi4.mjD=(m- 4)jD, 
&c. &c. 

Transposing and uniting terms, 

jS>3- •^^Sii'^BSi- -3G=0, 



S^+AS^+BSi 



.CSi-f.4I>=0, 



&c. &c. 

Substituting for S^ S^ S^ &c. their values, and reducing, 
11. 5,= -^, 

S,::=^ifP+3AB^SC, 

&c. &c. 

We have here obtained symmetrical expressions for the 
sum of the roots of an equalion, the sum of their sc^uares, 
the sdm of their cubes, &c. in terms of the co-efficienta. 
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By transposing the tenns m the expressions marked I, we 
have the following values of .A, P, 0^ &c. 

III. j4= - iSi 

* By which the co-efficUrUs of an equation may be found!, ' 
from the sum of its roots, the sum of their squares, the sum 
of their cubes, &c. 

Ex. 1. Required the sum of the roots, the sura of their 
squares, and the sum of their cubes, in the equation 

X* - 10a:»-f S5«»- 60* - 24=0. 

Here j9r= - 10. Ar^. Cs - fiO. 

Therefore 9\^W 

S,= t0*-(2X35)=S0. 

S;=10»+(Sx - 10x36) - (SX -«>) = 100. 

2. Required the temy^ of the biquadratic equation in which 
<Sr,=l, iSa=S9, Sis: ".SSj and tlie pradv^ of aU thf roota 
after their signs are changed is - 30. 

Ans. ;p^ - «» r 19i>+49«- 30=0.* 

« 

*SwNo|tT. 
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SECTION XXI. 



APPLICATION OP ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY.* 

Art. 504. It is often expedient to make use of the alge- 
Draic notation, for expressing the relations of gecnnetrical 
quantities, and to throw the several steps in a demonstration 
into the form of equations. By this, the nature of the reason- 
ing is not altered. It is only translated into a different lan- 
guage. Signs are substituted for icordsy but they are intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning. A great part of the de- 
monstrations in Euclid, really consist of a series of equa- 
tions, though they may not be presented to us under the al- 
gebraic forms. Thus the proposition, that the sum of the 
three angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles^ (Euc. 82. 
1.) may be demonstrated, either in common language, or by 
means of the signs used in Algebra. 

Let the side ABy of the triangle ABCy (Fig. 1.) be con- 
tinued tojD; let the line BE be parallel to.^C; and let 
OHl be a right angle. 

The demonstration, in words, is as follows : 

1. The angle EBD is equal to the angle BACy (Euc. 29. 1.) 

S. The angle CBE is equal to the angle ACB. 

3. Therefore, the angle EBD added to CBEy that is, the 

angle CBDy is equal to BAC added to ACB. 

4. If to these equals, we add the angle ABC, the angle CBD 

added to ABCy is equal to BAC added to ACB and 
ABC. 

"■ 

* This and the following: section are to be read qfter the Elements of 
.Geometry. ■ . ^ 
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6. But CBD added to ^BCy is equal to twice GHI, that is, 
to two right angles. (Euc. 13. 1.) 

6. Therefore, the angles S^d and ACBy and JlBC, are to- 
gether equal to twice OHly or two right angles. 

Now by substituting the. sign +1 for the word added^ or 
cmf, and the character =, for the word equcd^ w« shall faanre 
the same demonstration in the foUowins: form. 

1. By Euclid 29. I. EBD=:SJlC 

«. And CBK^sSCB 

8. Add the two equations EBD+CBE=BJlC+ACS 

4. Add jJjBC to both sides CBD+ABC=iBAC+ACBJ^ 

JiBC 

5. But by Euclid 13. 1. CSD+JlBC=i2GHI 

6. Make the 4th & 5th equal BAC+ACB+JlBC=:2Gtn. 

By comparing, one by one, the steps of these two demon- 
strations, it will be seen, that they are precisely the same, ex- 
cept that they are differently expressed. The algebraic mode 
has often the advantaffe, not only in being more coiiciae than 
the other, but in exhibiting the order of the quantities more 
distinctly to the eye. Thus, in the fourth and fifth step of 
the preceding example, as the parts to be compared bre 
placed one under the other, it is seen, at once, what must be 
the new equation derived from these two* This regular ar- 
rdngement is very important, when the demonstration of a 
theorem, or the resolution of a problem, is unusually compli. 
Gated. In ordinary language, the numerous relations of the 
quantities, require a series of explanations to make them un- 
derstood ; while by the algebraic notation, the whole may be 
placed distinctly before us, at a single view. The dispori* 
tion of the men on a chess-board, or the situation of the ob- 
jects in a landscape, may be better comprehended, by a 
glance of the eye, than by the most laboured description in 
words. 

505. It will be observed, that the notation m tne example 

just given, differs, in one respect, from that which is general* 

ly used in algebra. Each quantity is represented, not by a 

Hn^U Utter y but by several. In common algebra when one 

letter stands immediately before another^ as 06, without any 

character between them, they are to be considered as iiitiM» 

fU/id together. 

96 
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But in geometry, AB is an expression for a sm^k Vjm^ and 
not for the pioduct of j} into B. Multiplication «8 denoted, 
either by a point or by the character X. The product o/ 
AS into CD, is ABCD, or AlBx CD. 

606. There is no impropriety, however, in representing a 
geometrical quantity by a single letter. We may make i 
stand for a line or an angle, as well as for a number. 

If, in the example above, we put the angle 

EBD=:a, ACB^d, ABC=hy 

BAC^b, CBD^g, GHIz=l; 

CBEz=:C^ 

the demonstration will stand thus ; 

L By Euclid, S9. 1. a=:6 

2. And c^d 

S. Adding the two equations, a^cz=:gs=b^d 

4. Adding h to both sides, g"{'k=b^d-\'h 

5. By Euclid 13. 1. g+h=il 

6. Making the 4th and 5th equal, b-^-d^h^il. 

This notation is, apparently, more simple than the other ; 
but it deprives us of what is of great importance in geometri- , 
cal demonstrations, a continual and easy reference to the \ 
figure. To distinguish the two methods, capitals are gener- ' 
ally used, for that which is peculiar to geometry ; and small 
lettersy for that which is properly algebraic. The latter has 
the advantage in long and complicated processes, but the 
other is often to be preferred, on account of the facility with 
which the figures are consulted. 
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607. If a line, whose length is measured from a given 
point or line, be considered positive ; a line proceeding in the 
opposite direction k to be considered negative. If AB (Fig. 
i. ) reckoned from DE on the ng/U, is positive ; AC on the 
t^ is negative. 

A line maybe conceived to be produced by the motion of 
a point. Suppose a point to move in the direction of ABy 
and to describe a line varjring in length with the distance of 
tlie point from A. While the point is moving towards By its 
distance from A will increase. But if it move from B to- 
wards C, its distance from A will dimimsh^ till it is reduced 
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to uoihing, and then will increase on the opporite ride. As 
that which increases the distance on the rignt, diminishes it 
on the left, the one is considered positive, ac^ the other nega- 
tive. See Arts. 59, 60. 

Hence, if in the course of a calculation, the algebraic 
value of a line is foiuid to be negative; it must be measured 
in a direction opposite to that which, in the same process, 
haa been considered positive. (Art. 197.) 

508. In algebraic calculations, there is frequent occasion 
for tmUtiplictUiany diviekUj involution, &c. But how, it may 
be asked, can gemnetrkal quantities be multif^lied into each 
other t One of the factors, in multiplication, is always to be 
considered as a number. (Art. 91.) The operation consists in 
repeating the multiplicand as many times as there are tmsft 
in the multiplier. How then can a Kne, a surface^ or a $olH 
become a multiplier ? 

To explain this it will be necessary to observe, that when- 
ever one geometrical quantity is multiplied into another, 
some pariiciUar extent is to be considered the umU. It is imma- 
terial what this extent is, provided it remains the same, in 
different parts of the same calculation. It may be an inch, 
a foot, a rod, or a mile. If an inck is taken for the unit, 
each of the lines to be multiplied, is to be considered as made 
up of so many parts, as it contains inches. The multiplicand 
will then be repeated, as many times, as there are units in 
the multiplier. If, for instance, one of the lines be a foot 
long, and the other half a foot ; the factors will be, one It 
inches, and the other 6, and the product will be 72 inches. 
Though it would be absurd to say that one line is to be re- 
peated as often as another is long ; yet there is no impropriety 
m saying, that one is to be repeated as many times, as there 
are feet or rods in the other. Thi?, the nature of a calcuhu 
tion often requires. 

509. If the line which is to be the multiplier, is only a 
part of the length taken for the unit ; the product is a uke 
part of the multiplicand. (Art. 90.) Thus, if one of the 
factors is 6 inches, and the other half nn inch, the product it 
3 inches. 

510. Instead of referring to the measures in common use, 
as inches, feet, &c. it is often convenient to Ax upon one of 
the lines in a figure, as the unit with which to compare all the 
others. Wlien there are a number of lines drawn within 
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and about a drcUf the radius is commonly taken for the unit. 
This is particularly the case in trigonometrical calculations. 

611. The obtervations which have been made concerning 
lines, may be applied to surfaces and solids. There may be 
occasion to multiply the area of a figure, by the number of 
inches in some given line. 

But here another difficulty presents itself. The product 
of two lines is often spoken of, as being equal to a surface ; 
and the product of a une and a surface, as equal to a solid. 
Thus the area of a parallelogram is said to be equal to the 
product of its base and height ; and the solid contents of a 
cylinder, are said to be equal to the product of its length into 
the area of one of its ends. But if a line has no breadihy 
how can the multiplication, that is the repetUion^ of a line 
produce a surface 1 And if a surface has no thicknessy how 
can a repetition of it produce a solid 1 

If .a parallelogram, represented on a reduced scale by 
ABCDy (Fig. 3.) be five inches long, and three inches wide ; 
the area or surface is said to be equal to the product of 6 mto 
3, that is, to the number of inches in JIB, multiplied by the 
number in BC. But the inches in the lines ^AB and BC are 
linear inches, that is, inches in length only; while those 
which compose the sur%ce j9C are superficial or square 
inches, a different species of magnitude. How can one of 
these be converted into the other by multiplication, a process 
which consists in repeating quantities, without changing 
their nature % 

512. In answering these inquiries, it must be admitted, 
that meat^ures of length do not belong to the same class of 
marnitudes with superficial or solid measures ; and that none 
of "the steps of a calculation can, properly speaking, trans- 
form the one into the other. But, though a linei cannot be- 
come a surface or a solid, yet the several measuring units in 
common use are so adapted to each other, that squares, 
cubes, &c. are bounded by lines of the same name. Thus 
the side of a square inch, is a linear inch ; that of a^ square 
rod, a linear rod, &c. The length of a linear inch is, there- 
fore, the same as the length or breadth of a square inch. 

If then several square inches are placed together, as from 
Q to Ry (Fig. 3.) the number of them in the parallelogram 
OR is the same as the number of linear inches in the side 
QA ; and if we know the length of this, we have of course 
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the area of the parallelogram, which is here supposed to be 
one inch wide. 

But, if the breadth is several inches, the larger parallelo* 
gram contains as many smaller ones, each an inch wide, as 
there are inches in the whole breadth. Thus, if the paraU 
jelogram jJC (Fig. S.) is 5 inches long, and 3 inches broad, 
it may be divided into three such parallelograms as OR. To 
obtain, then, the number of squares in the large parallelo- 
gram, we have only to multiply the number of squares in 
one of the small parallelograms, into the number of such 
parallelograms contained in the whole figure. But the num- 
ber of square inches in one of the small parallelograms is 
equal to the number of linear inches in the length JIB. And 
the number of small parallelograms, is equal to the number 
of linear inches in the breadth BC. It is therefore said con- 
cisely, that the area of the parallelogram is equal to t&e length 
mtdtiplied into the breadth. 

513. We hence obtain a convenient algebraic expression, 
for the area of k right-angled parallelogram. If two of the 
sides^perpendicular to each other are ^B and BCy the expres- 
sion for tne area is ABxBC ; that is, putting a for the area, 

az^JlBxBC. 

It must be understood, however, tjiat when JIB stands for 
a line, it contains only linear measuring units ; but when it 
enters into the expression for the areUy it is supposed to con- 
tain superficial units of the same name. Yet as, in a given 
length, the number of one is equal to that of the other, they 
may be represented by the same letters, without leading to 
error in calculation. 

614. The e3q)res8ion for the area may be derived, by a 
method more simple, but less satisfactory perhaps to some, 
from the principles which have been stated concerning rari- 
able quantities^ in the 13th section. Let a (Fig. 4.) represent 
a s(|uare hicli, foot, rod, or other measuring luiit ; and let b 
and I be two of its sides. Also, let j3 be the area of any 
right-angled parallelogram, B its breadth, and L its length. 
Then it is evident, that, if the breadth of each were the 
same, the areas would be as the lengths ; and, if the length 
of each were the same, the areas would be as the breadths. 

That is, «d : a : : L : Z, when the breadth is given ; 
And Jl : a:: B : by when the length is given ; 

26* 
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Therefore, (Art. 420.) A : a::BxL>hl, when both vaspy. 
Tliat is, the area is as the product of the length ai^dfrreoAA. 

515. Hence, in q^ting the Elements of Euclid, the term 
product is frequently substituted for rectangle. And what* 
ever i^ there proved concerning the equality of certain rect- 
angles, may be appHed to the product of the Unes which 
contain the rectangles.* 

516. The area of an oblique parallelogram is also obtained, 
by multiplying the base into the perpendicular height. Thus 
the expression for the area of the parallelogram JlBtN*Jtf(F\g, 
5.) is MKx^D or JBxBC. For by Art. 51S, ABxBC 
is the area of the right-angled parallelogram ABCD; duA 
by Euclid 36, l,t parallelograms upon equal bases, and be- 
tween the same parallels, are equal ; that is, ABCD is equal 
to JIBJ^M. 

517. The area of a square is obtained, by multipljring one 

^ the sides into itself. Thus the expression for the area of 

i 

the square JIC, (Fig. 6,) is AB, that is, 

a=zJlB. 
For the area is eoual to ABxBC. (Art. 513.) 

But AB^BCy therefore, ABxBC=ABxAB=z1Sb. 

518. The area of a triangle is equal to half the product of 
the base and height. Thus the area of the triangle ABO^ 
(Fig. 7.) is equal to half AB into GH or its equal BC^ that is^ 

az=:\ABxBC. 

For the area of the parallelogram ABCD is ABxBC, 
(Art. 513.) And by Euc. 41, l,t if a parallelogram and a tri- 
angle are upon the same base, and between the same paral- 
lels, the triangle is half the parallelogram. 

159. Hence, an algebraic expression may be obtained for the 
area of any figure whatever, which is bounded by right lines. 
For every such figure may be divided into triangles. 



♦ See Note W. 

I Legendre*8 Geometry, American Edition, Art. IML 

X Legendre, 168. 
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Thus the right-lined figure 

ABODE (Fig. 8,) is composed of the triaagles 
ABC, ACE, and BCD. 

The area of the triangle ABCzn\ACxBL, 

That of the triangle ACeJ\,ACxEH, 

That of the triangle JBCZ>= J ECxDQ. 

The area of the whole figure is, therefore, equal to 
{\ACxBL)+{\ACxEH)+{\ECxDG). 

The explanations in the preceding articles contain the 
first principles of the mensuration of superfidea. The object of 
introducing the subject in this place, however, is riot to make 
a practical application of it, at present ; but merely to show 
the grounds of the method of representing geometrical quan- 
tities in algebrai<5 language. 

680. The expression for the superficies has here, been de- 
rived from that of a line or lines. It is frequently necessary 
to reverse this order ; to find a side of a figure, from knowmg 
its area. 

If the number of square inches in the parallelogram 
ABCD (Fig. 3.) whose breadth BC is 3 inchcB, be divided 
by 3 ; the quotient will be a parallelogram ABEF, one inch 
wide, and of the same length with the larger one. But the 
lencth of the small parallelogram, is the length of its side 
AB. The number of square inches in one is the same, as 
the number of linear inches in the other. (Art. 512.) If 
therefore, the area of the large parallelogram be represented 

by a, the side AB=: — — , that is, the length of a parallelogram 

is found by dmding the area by the breadtL 

521. If a be put for the area of a square whose side ia AB, 

Then by Art. 517 a=AB* 

And extracting both sides \fa=AB. 

That is, the side of the sqtuure is founds by extracting the 
square root of the nund>er of measuring units in Us area. 

522. If AB be the base of a triangle and BC its perpen 
dicular height ; 
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Then by Art. 518, a=iBCxJiB 

And dividing by JBC, -iL.=j1A 

That is, the base of a triangle is found, by dmdmg the orta 
by half the height. 

523. As a swface is expressed, by the product of Ha length 
and breadth ; the contents of a solid may be expressed, by 
the product of its length, breadth and depth. It is necessary 
to bear in mind, that the measuring unit of soUda, is a cube ; 
-and that the side of a cubic inch, is a square inch ; the side 
of a cubic foot, a square foot, &c. 

Let ABCD (Fig. 3.) represent the base of a paraIIeIo]»- 
ped, 5 inches long, three inches broad, and one inch deep. 
It is evident there must be as many cubic inches in the solid, 
as there are square inches in its base. And, as the product of 
the lines AB and £C gives the area of this base, it gives, of 
coiu'se, the contents of the solid. But suppose that the depth 
of the parallelopiped, instead of being one mch, is four inches. 
Its contents must be four times as great. If, then, the 
length be AB, the breadth J?C, and the depth CO, the ex- 
pression for the solid contents will be, 

ABxBCxCO. 

524. By means of the algebraic notation, a geometrical 
demonstration may often be rendered much more simple and 
concise, than in ordinary language. The proposition, (Euc. 
4. 2.) that when a straight line is divided into two parts, the 
square of the whole line is equal to the squares of the two 
parts^ together with twice the product of the parts, is demon- 
strated, by involving a binomial. 

Let the side of a square be represented by s ; 
And let it be divided into two parts, a and 6. 

By the supposition, s=a-\-b 

And squaring both sides, «'=a*4-2a6+^- 

That is, s^ the square of the whole line, is equal to a* and 
b\ the squares of the two parts, together with 2a6, twice the 
product of the parts. 

525. The algebraic notation may also be applied, with 
great advantage, to the solution of geometrical problems. In 
doing this, it will be necessary, in the first place, to raise an 
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algebraic equation, from the geometrical relations of the * 
cj^uc^ntities given and required ; and then by the usual reduc- 
tions, to find the value of the unknown quantity in this equa- 
tion. See Art. 192. 

Prob. 1. Given the base, and the sum of the h3rpothenu8e 
and perpendicular, of the right angled triangle, JlBC, (Fig. 
9.) to find the perpendicular. 

Let the base AB^h 

The perpendicular BC=:x 

The sum of hyp. and perp. X'{'AC=ia 
^ Then transposing a;, AC^a-^x 



1. By Euclid 47. 1,* BC +AB =:AC 

S. That is, by the notation, a*+6'=(a-ar)*=ai^-2a»+a*. 

Here we have a common algebraic equation, containing 
only one unknown quantity. The reduction of this equa- 
tixm in the usual manner, will give 

x=z zrzBCf the side required. 

The solution, in letters, will be the' same for any right 
angied triangle whatever, and may be expressed in a gene- 
ral theorem, thus ; ^ In a- right angled triangle, the perpendi- 
cular is equal to the square of the sum of the hypothenuse 
and perpendicular, diminished by the square of the base, and 
divided by twice the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendi- 
cular.' 

It is applied to particiilar cases by substituting numberiy for 
the letters a and 6. Thus if the base is 8 feet, and the sum 
of the hypothenuse and perpendicular 16, the expression 

-^ — becomes T^ =6, the perpendicuW; and this sub- 
tracted from 16, the sum of the hypothenuse and perpendi- 
cular,^ leaves 10, the length of the nypothenuse. 

Prob. 2. Given the bate and the difference of the hypothe- 
nuse and perpendicular, of a right angled triangle, to find the 
perpendicular. 
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Let the base JlB (Fig. 10.)=:6=:20 

The perpetidicnlar, Bu^x 

The given difference, ^ =fi(=:10. 

Then will the hypoihenuse •iC^x+d. 

Then 

1. By Euclid 47. 1, IC^AB+'S^ 

2. That is, by the notation, (ar-f rf)«=t*+a? 

3. Expanding {x+d)\ ««+2ii;+rf'=:6'+a? 

4. Therefore ar= ^ . =15, 

Prob. 3. If the hypothenuse of a rigiit angled^ triangle is 
SO feet, and the difference of the other two sides 6 feet, what 
is tlie length of the base 1 Ans. 24 fee^ 

Prob. 4. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is 
50 rods, and the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to 3, what 
is the length of the perpendicular 1 Ans. 30. 

Prob 5. Having the perimeter and the diagonal of a par- 
allelogram JlBCVy (Fig. 11.) to find the sides. 

Let the diagonal w9C=sii=slO 

The side ^B=: 

Half the perimeter BC+AB:=iBC+x: 
Then by transposing x, BC: 



By Euclid 47. 1, JlB+BC =.5C 

That is, x'+{b'-xy=h* 

Tlierefore ar= Jt+Vjft'+i/i'- J6-=8. 

Here the side -^B is found ; and the side BC is equal to 
t-ar=14-8=6. 

Prob. 0. The area of a right angled triangle ABC (Pig. 
12,) being given, and the sides of a pai allelogram inscribeii 
in it, to find the side BC. 



Let the given area =a, DE^BFz=:h 

EB=.DF=d, BC 

Then by the figure, CF- BC^BF 
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1. By similar triangles, CFiDF:: BCiAB 
i. Tliat is x-'bid'.ixiAB 

8. Therefore, dx=:{xfb)x*SB 

4. By Art. 518, az=^BxiBC^ABxk* 

. * 

6. Dividing by (jT^ — =zAB 

X 

6. Therefore (fa=(x-6) X— a=8«-?^ 

X s 



7. And ^=?+W^5-?2^=Ba 

Prob. 7. The three sides of a right angled triangle, ^BC, 
(Fig. 13.) being given, to find the segments made by a per- 
pendicular, drawn from the right angle to the hypothenuse* 

The perpendicular will divide the original triangle, into 
two right angled triangles, BCD and JlBD. (Euc. 8. 6.)* 

1. By Euc. 47. 1, BD + CD=5C 

«• By the figure, CD=^C- AD 

8. Squar. both sides, CD = (^C - AD)» 

4. Therefore, BD+(»«C- Ad/=:5^ 

5. Expanding, BD+ZC-2.«C.AD+Ad'=5C 

6. Transposing, BD=5C-^flC+2.flC.AD- AD 

7. By Euc. 47. 1. FdUZ©- AD 

8. Mak. 6th & 7th eq. BC ^Jc+2JtC. AD -ISB 

9. Therefore MyJ^^^4. 

2JIC 

The unJbioiw lines, to distinguish them from those which 
are known, are here expressed by Roman letters. 

Prob. 8. Having the area of a parallelogram DKFG (Pig. 
14,) inscribed in a given triangle, JIBC^ to find the sides of 
the parallelogram. 

• — — ' 
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Draw CI perpendicular to tSB. By supposition, DO vn 
parallel to ^B. Therefore, 

The triangle CHG, is similar to CIB ) 
And CVG, UiC^Bl 

Let Cr=d DG==x > 

AB=b The given area =o J 

1- By similar triangles, CB : CG ::^B: DG 

t. And CB: CG::CI: CH 

8. By equal ratios, (Art. 384.) AB : DGiiCI: CH 

4. Therefore R2>^L=zCH 

JiB 

6. By the figure, CI-CH=IH=DE 

6. SubsUtuting for CH, CI^^2^^=DE 

•aB 

7. Thatia, d-^=DB 



8. ByArt.61S, a=zDGxDE^xx{dJl\ 

9. That is, a=zdx'^ 

b 

10'. This reduced gives «=H" /^I- T"^^^ 

The side BE is found, by dividing the area by DG. 

Prob. 9. Through a given point, in a given circle, so to 
draw a right Une, that its parts, between the point and the 
periphery, shall have a given diiference. 

In the circle A^BB^ (Fig. 16.) let P be a given point, in 
the diameter AB. 

Let AP-a, PR^x, 

BP=zb, The given difference =rf. 

Then wiU PQ=a:+A 
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1. By Euc. 35. S .♦ PRxPq^APxSP 

2. That is, arx(a:+d)=ax6 ^ 

3. Or, . t^+dx-ab 

4.' Completing the square, a;*4-^^+i^=i^+^' 
5. Extract, and transp. x=z - \di^yP-\-ah:=zPtt. 

With a livtle practice, the learner may very much abridge 
these solutions, and others of a similar nature, by reducing 
several steps to one. 

Prob 10. If the siun of two of the sides, of a triangle be 
1 155, the length of a perpendicular drawn from the angle in- 
cluded between these to the third side be 300, and the differ*- 
ence of the segments made by the perpendicular, be 495 ; 
what are the lengths of the three sides i 

Ans. 945, 375, and 780. 

Prob. 11. If the perimeter of a right angled triangle bo 
720, and the perpendicular falling from the right angle on 
the hypothenuse be 144 ; what are the lengths of the sides % 

Ans. 300, 240, and 180. 

Prob. 12. The difference between the diagonal of a square 
and one of its sides being given, to find the length of the 
sides. 

If «= the side required, and d= the given difference ; 

Thena?=rf-fdV2. 

Prob. 14. The base and perpendicular height of any plane 
triangle being given, to find the side of a square inscribed hi 
the triangle, and standing on the base, in the same manner 
as the parallelogram DEFG^ on the base .5-B, (Fig. 14.) 

If £= a side of the square, b= the base, and A= ihit 
height of the triangle ; 

Then x=J!L. 
b+h 

Prob. 15. Two sides of a triangle, and a line bisecting th« 
included angle being given ; to find the leiieth of the baM 
or tliird side, upon which the bisecting line falls. 
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If x=2 the base, a= one of the given sidesy ess the other^ 
and 6= the bisecting line ; 



Thenx=(a+OX^?^. 



Prob. 16. If the hypothenuse of a right angled triangle 
be 359 and the side of a square inscribed in it, in the same 
manner as the parallelogram ^E2> J*, (Fig. 12.) be 12 ; what 
are the lengths of the other two sides of the triangle 1 

Ans. 28, and 21. 

Prob. 17. The number of feet in the perimeter of a right 
angled triangle, is equal to the number of square feet in the 
area ; and the base is to the perpendicular as 4 to S. Re- 
quired the length of each of the sides. 

Ans. 6, 8, and 10. 

Prob. 18. A grass plat 12 rods by 18, is surrounded by a 
gravel walk of unifonn breadth, whose area is equal to that 
of the grass plat. What is the breadth of the giavel walk J 

Prob. 19. The sides of a rectangular field are in the ratio 
of 6 to 5; and one sixth of the area is 125 square rods. 
What are the lengths of the sides 1 

Prob. 20. There is a right angled triangle, the area of 
which is to the area of a given parallelogram as 5 to 8. The 
shorter side of each is 60 rods, and the other side of the tri- 
angle adjacent to the right angle, is equal to the diagonal of 
the parallelogram. Required the area of each ? 

Ans. 4800 and 3000 square rods. 

Prob. 21. There are two rectangular vats, the greater of 
which contains 20 cubic feet more than the other. Their 
capacities are in the ratio of 4 to 5 ; and their bases are 
squares, a side of each of which is equal to the depth of the 
other vat. Required the depth of each ? 

Ans. 4 and 5 feet. 

Prob. 22. Given the lengths of three perpendiculars, 
drawn from a certain point in an equilateral triangle, to the 
tliree sides, to find the length of the sides. 

If a, 6, and c, be the three perpendiculars, and a?= half 
the length of one of the sides ; 

Then.=i!±H:f.. 
V8 
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Prob. 23. A square public green is surrounded by a street 
of uniform breadth. The side of the square is 8 rods leas 
than 9 times the bresidth of the street ; and the number of 
square rods in the street, exceeds the number of rods in the 
perimeter of the square by 228. Wi^at is the area of the 
square 1 Axis. 576 rods. 

Prob. 24. Given the lengths of two lines drawn from the 
acute angles of a right angled triangle, to the middle of the 
opposite sides : to find the lengths of the sides. 

If jr=r half the base, y=: half the perpendicular, and a 
and b equal the two given lines ; 
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EQUATIONS OF CURVES. 



Art 5S6. IN the preceding section, algebra has been 
applied to geometrical ngures, bounded by right lines. Its aid 
is required also, in investigating the nature and relations of 
curves. The advances which in modern times have been 
made in this department of geometry, are, in a great measure, 
owing to the method of expressing the distinguishing proper- 
ties of the different kinds of lines, in the form of equatums. 
To understand the principles on which inquiries of this sort 
are conducted, it is necessary to become familiar with the 
plan of hotation which has been generally agreed upon. 

527. The positions of the several points in a curve drawn en 
a ptanCy are aeterminedy by taking the distance of each from two 
right tiines perpendict$lar to each other. 

Let the lines JIF and AG (Fig. 16.) be perpendicular to 
each other. Also„ let the lines DJ?, D'JB', ly'B^' be perpen- 
dicular to AF\ and the lines CD, Ciy, O'ly, perpendicu- 
lar to AOi, Then the position of the point jD is known, by 
the length of the lines BIX and CD. In the same manner, 
the point Df is known by the lines BfV and C'U ; and the 
point ly^ by the lines B'H' and C'Df'. The two lines 
which are thus drs^wn, from any point in the curve, are, to- 
getheTjt called ths corordinates belonging to that point. 

But, as there i» frequent occasion to speak of each of the 
lines separately,, one of them for distinction's sake, is called 
an ordinate, and the otlier, an abscissOf. Thus BV is the or- 
dinate of the point 1>, and CD, or its equal AB, the abscissa 
of the same point. It is, generally, most convenient to take 
the abscissas on the line AF, as JlB is equal to CVy AH 

to Off^ and AW tQ C^'W, l^u^. 3.^, I, TJi^ Up^* W* 
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and •dCr, to which the co-ordinates are drawsi, are called the 
uxes of the co-ordinates. 

528. If co-ordinates could be drawn to every point in a 
curve, and, if the relations of the several abscissas to their 
corresponding ordinates could be expressed by an equation ; 
the position of each point, and consequently, the nature of 
the curva^ would be determined. Many important proper- 
ties of the figure might also be discovered, merely by throw- 
ing the equation into different forms, by transposing, dividing, 
involving, &c. But the number of points in a line is unlim- 
ited. It is impossible, therefore, actually to draw co-ordi- 
nates to every one of them. Still there is a way in which an 
equation may be obtained, that shall be applicable to all the 
parts of a curve. This is eflected by making the equation 
depend on some property, which is camnum to every pair ofeo^ 
ordinates. In explaining this, it will be proper to begin with 
a siraighi Mne, instead of a curve. 

Let JtH (Fig. 17.) be a line from which co-ordinates are 
drawn, on the axes AF and AG perpendicular to each other. 
And let the angle FAH be such, that the abscissa CD or AB 
shall be equal to twice the ordinate BD, 

The triangles ABD, AB'U, AB^jy^ &c. are all amilar, 
(Euc. 29. 1.)* Therefore, 

AB:BD::AB': B'U : : AB'' : J^'D", 
And if AB=2BD, ihenAB'=2B'ry, ^nAAB'=2B''iy',&,c. 

That is, each abscissa is equal to twice the corresponding 
ordinate. But, instead of a separate equation for each pair 
of co-ordinates, one will be sufficient for the whole. Let x 
represent any one of the abscissas, and y, the ordinate be- 
longing to the same point. Then, 

a?=2i/, ory=Jir. 

This is an equation expressing the ratio of the co-ordinatea 
of the line AH to each other. It differs from a common 
equation in this, that x and y have no determinate magni- 
tude. The only condition which limits them is, that they 
shall be the abscissa and ordinate of the $ame paint. 

If x=AD, then y-BD 

If x=AB\ y=:B'iy 

If x^^AB"', y=B''iy\ &c. 
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From this it is evident, that, if one of the co-ordinates be 
taken of any particular length, the other will be given by the 
equation. If, for instance, the abscissa or be two inches long, 
the ordinate y, which is half Xy must be one. inch. 

If ar=8, then y=4. If ar=:SO, then y=16, 

If a:=10, y=5, If ap=100, y=50, &c. 

On the other hand, if y;=^% then s=:4, &c. 

629. If the angle HAF be of any different magnitude, as' 
in Fig. 18, the general equation wilt be the i?ame, except the 
co-efficient of x. Let the ratio of jf to x be expressed by a, 
that is, let jf :<r : : a : 1. Then by converting this into an^ 
equation, we have 

ax—y. 

Tlie co-efficient a will be a whole number or a fraction, 
accordiojlf as y is greater or less than x. 

530. To apply these explanations to curves, let it be re- 
quired to fino a general equation of the common parabola. 
(Fig. 19.) "It is the distinguishing property of this figure, h» 
will be shown under Conic Sections, that the abscissas 
are proportioned to the squares of their ordinates. Let the 
ratio of the square of any one ordinate to its abscissa, be 
expressed by a. As the ratio is the same, between the 
square of any other ordinate of the parabola and its abscissa,, 
we have universally jf' i x::a: 1 ; and hj converting this" 
into an equation^ 

aa:=y^. 

This is called the equation of the curve. The important 
advantages gained by this general expression, are owing ta 
this, that the equation is equally applicable to every point of 
the curve* Any value whatever may be assigned to the ab- 
scissa Xy provided the ordinate y is considered as belonging 
to the same point. But, while x and y vary together, the 
quaittity a m supposed to remain constant. 

By the eqtiation of the parabola, a:r=y%and extrsicting the 
root of bothsWes, (Art. 297.) 

y = ^ax. If a= 2, then y = ^2x. A nd 
If ar= 4.5==^Jg(Fig.l9.)theny=V2xT5==V9==3==:J3I> 
If a:= 8. =zAR y=V2x8=:Vl6=4=gZy 

If x=\2.o=AB'^ y= V2xl2 .5=V25=5=g^^iy^ 

If x=l8.9=J[R^^ !/=V^Xl8 =zA/S6t=:6=Jff''iy^. 
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5S1. When ordinates are drawn on both sides of the axis 
to which they are applied ; those on one side will be jH>aiUw$^ 
while those on the otner side w?ll be negathe. Thus, in Piff. 
1 9, if the ordinates on the tipper side of ^F be conside'Ted pon- 
tive, those on the under side will be negative. (Art. 607.) 
The abscissas also are either positive or negative, according 
as they are on one side or the other of the point from which 
they iBire measured. Thus, in Fig. 20, if the abscissas on the 
right, ABy AB\ &c. be considered positive, those on the left, 
JlCy AG^ &c. will be negative. And in the solution of a 
problem, if an abscissa or an ordinate is found to be negative, 
It must be set off on the side of the axis opposite to that on 
which the values are positive. 

532. In the preceding instances, the straight line or curve to 
which the ordinates and abscissas are ap(^ied, ciosses the 
axis, in the point where it is intersected by the other axis. 
Thus the curve (Fig. 19.) and the straight line JB'2y(Fig. 
20.) cross the axis AF^ in the point A^ where it is cut by the 
axis AG. But this is not always the case. The abscissas on 
the axis QF, (Fig. 21.) may be reckoned from the line QN. 

Let X represent any one of the abscissas, MB^ MB^ &c. 
and y the corresponding ordinate. 

Let z=j3£, b=iJUA. 

And a= the ratio of BD to AB^ as before. 

Then a2:=y, (Art. 529.) that is, 2=^ 

But by the figure, AB=zMB-MAy i. e. e=a?-6 

Making the two equations equal, «- 6=? 

a 

Therefore a?=?4-6. 

a 

533. In investigating the properties of curves, it is impor- 
tant to be able to distinguish readily the casei in which the 
abscissas or ordinates are posUivSy from those in which they 
are negative ; and to determine under what circumstances, 
either of the co-ordinates vanishes. An abscissa vanishes at 
the point where the curve meets the axis from tohich the abscissas 
are measured. And an ordinate vanishes, at the point where 
the curve meets the axis from which the onb 
meoflured. 
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Thus, in Fig. 19, the ordinates are measured from theUne 
AF. The length of each ordinate is the distance of a particu- 
Ijir point in the curve from the line. As tlie curve approaches 
the axis, the ordinate diminishes, till it becomes nothing, at 
the point of intersection. For, here, there is no distance 
between the curve and the axis. 

The abscissas are measured from the line AG. These 
must diminish alsc^ as the curve approaches this line, and 
become nothing at A. 

534. From this it is evident, that when the two axes meet 
the curve at the same p<mt^ the two co-ordinaties vanish Uh 
gether. In Fig. 19, the two axes meet the curve at j3, the 
one cutting, and the other touching it. But in Fig. 21, thd 
axis MF crosses the line JV7> at A ; while CAT crosses it at 
JV*. The ordinate, being the distance from JI/jP, vanishes at 
A, where the distance is nothing. But the abscissa, being 
the distance from GJV*, vanishes at JV* or M. 

535. An abscissa or an ordinate changes from posiHive to 
negative^ by passing through the point where it is equal to 0. 
Thus the ordinate y, (Fig. 20.) diminishes as it approaches 
tlie point A ; here it is nothing, and on the other side of A, 
it becomes negative, because it is below the axis CF. (Art. 
507.) In the same manner the abscissa^ on the right of AGj 
diminishes, as it approaches this line, becomes at A, and 
then negative on the left. 

In this case, the two co-ordinates change from positive to 
negative, at the same point. But in Fig. 21, the ordinates 
change from positive to negative at A ; while the abscissas 
continue positive to GJV*, being still on the right of that line. 
On the right from A, the co-ordinates are both positive : be- 
tween A and the line GA*, the abscissas are positive : and 
the ordinates negative: and, on the left of G^ both are 
negative. 

536. The most important applications of the principles 
stated in this section, will come under consideration, in suc- 
ceeding branches of the mathematics, particularly in Flux- 
ions. A few examples will be here given to illustrate the 
observations which have now been made. 

Prob. 1. To find the equation of the circle. 

In the circle FGM^ (Fig. 22,) let the two diameters GJf 

' FM be perpendicular to each other. From any point 
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in the cunre, draw the ordinate DB perpendicular to AFi 
and AB will be the corresponding abscissa. 

Let the radius AD=^r^ AB=zx, JBD=y. 

Then, by Euc. 47. !,♦ BD^AD^AB 

That is, y'^^r'^t^ 



And by evolution, y=±V^ " ** 

In the same manner, x^t\/f* - y*. 

That is, tiie abscissa is equal to the square root of the dif- 
ference between the square of the radius and the square of 
the ordinate. 

If the radius of the circle be taken for a tinit, (Art. 510) its 
square will also be 1, and the two last equatioits will become 

X ^WMIM^mM^s Vlilt^h(iJ^e|ft>ne, in whate¥E«^^rt fyf-th^.^ 
^MC GDF the pofl^t D is taken. For the co-ordinates will be 
rlie legs of a right angled triangle, the hypothenuse of which 
will be equal to AD^ because it is the radius of the circle. 

537. To understand the application to the other quartets 
of the circle, it must be observed, that, in each of the 
equations, the root is ambiguous. The values of y and of x 
may be either positive or negative. This results from the 
nature of a quadratic equation. (Art. 397.) It corresponds 
also with the situation of the different parts of the circle, with 
respect to the two diameters FM and GJf. In the first 
quarter GF^ the co-ordinates are supposed to be both positive. 
In the second, GM, tl)e ordiaates are still positive, but the 
abscissas become negative* (Art. 531 .) In the third, JIfJV*, 
both are negative, and in the fourth, .ATF, the ordinates are 
negative, but the abscissas positive. Thai is, 

FG. X is +> wid y+, 

In the quadrant ^ J^J; J I,' 't) 

^Legendrt, 18C. 
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5S8. In geometry, lines are supposed to be produced by 
. the motion of a ponU. If the point moves uniformly in one 
direction, it produces a straight line. If it continually varies 
its direction, it produces a curve. The particular nature of 
the curve depends on certain conditions by which the motion 
is regulated. If, for instance, one point moves in such a 
manner, as to keep constantly at the same distance from 
another point Which is fixed, the figure described is a circle^ 
of which the fixed point is the centre. It is evident from 
the preceding problem, that the equation of this curve de- 
pends on the manner of description. For it is derived from 
the prdperty that different partp of the periphery are equally 
distant from the center. In a similar manner, the equations 
of other curves may be derived from the law by which they 
are described ; as will be seen in the following examples. 

Prob. 2. To find the equation of the curve called the Cis^ ^ 

' The description, which may be considered as the deJitMmf 
of the figure, is as follows. 

In the diameter AB^ of the semi-circle JUfB^ let the point 
jR be at the same distance from £, as P is from j3. Draw 
JBJV* perpendicular to JWy to cut the circle in •AT. From A^ 
through JV*, draw a straight line, extending if necessary be- 
yond the circle. And from P, raise a perpendicular, to cut 
thijB line in M. The curve passes through the point J[L 

By taking P at different distances from ^, as iri Fig. 24, 
any number of points in the curve may be determined. As 
the line PJfef moves towards jB, it becomes lon^r and longer; 
flo as to extend the Cissoid beyond the semi-circle. 

To find the equation of the curve, let AH and AB be the 
axes of the co-ordinates. 

Also, let each of the abscissas AP^ Af AF\ &c. =ar, 
each of tfie ordiiiates PM, PM, F^M\ &c.=y,^ 
and the diameter AB =6, 

Then by the construction, PB=zAB -AP=zb - x. 

As PM and -RJV are each perpendicular to AB, the trian- 

?les APM and ARJf are similar. (Euc. 27 and 29. 1.) 
'herefm. 
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1. By similar triangles, JiP : PM: : AR : RK 

t. Or, by putting PB for its equal AR, 

AP : PM : : PB : RJf 

8. Therefore, ^•^X^^ -j?jy 

AP 

9 % 

4. Squaring both sides, PM X PB ^-j^ 

AP 

5. By Euc. 35. 3, and 3. 3,* ^RxRB:=zRJ^ 

6. Or, putting PB for ite equal dRy and Af for its equal RBf 

PBx^P=RJ^ 

9 1 



7. Making 4th and 6th equal, PBx*AP=^^ ^ f^ 

AP 



8. Therefore, AP z=zPM xPB 

9. Or, a:»=y»X(6-^). 

That is, the cube of the abscissa is equal to the square of 
the ordinate, multiplied by the difference between the diame- 
ter of the circle, and the abscissa. The equation is the same 
for every pair of co-ordinates. 

Prob. 3. To find the ^nation of the Conchoid of Nico- 
medes. ^ 

To describe the curve, let ABy Fig. 25, be a line given in ■ 
position, and C a point without the line. About this point, let 
the line Ch revolve. From its intersections with ABy make 
the distances EM, EMy WM'y &c. each eaual to AD. 
The curve will pass through the points D, My Jlr , M\ &c. 

To find its equatiany let CD and AB be the axes of the co- 
ordinates. Diuw FM parallel to APy and PM parallel to CF. 
From the construction, AD is equal to EM. 

Let the abscissa AP=iFMzzXy 

the ordinate PM=zAF=:y^ 

the given line CAz^a^ 

and AD=:EM=by 

Then will CP= CA+AF=z a+y. 

• J ' ' 
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As CJifcvts (he parallels CD and PM, and also the paral- 
lels ^P and FM, the triangles CFM and Jl/PiS are similar. 
Then 

1. By similar triangles, CF : FM: : PM : PE 

i. Therefore, PE=?^^ 

CF 



PE - ^XA^* 



3. Sqnaring both sides, 

CF 

4. By Euc. 47. 1 TE-EM~PM 



6. Male 3d and 4lh equal, EM - PM =z 



FM xPM 



CF 

6. Thai is, 6»-y'=^ 

7. Or, {a+y)»X(i'-!/')=a!^'.. 
639. In these examples, the equation is derived from the 

description of the curve. But this order may be reversed. 

^ If the equation is given, the curve may be described. For 
the equation expresses the relation of every abscissa to the 
corresponding ordinate. The curve is described, iherefoie, 
by lakiug ahsdssas of different lengths^ and applying ordinaies to 

^-.— -rac/i. -3^he-li««HMiquired, will pass through the extremities of 
these ordinates. 

Prob. 4. To describe the curve whose equation ia 
2a:=y', ory=i\^2x. 

On the line AFy (Fig. 19.) take abscissas of different 
lengths : 

For instance, ^B=4.5y then the ordinate BD=S, (Art. 630.) 
^B' =8. B'ly = 4, 

jJB"=12.6 B''D''=:5, 

&c. 
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Apply these several ordinates to their abscissas, and ccn- 
ueot the extremities by the line ADDU'y &c. which wiU be 
the curve required. The description will be more or less 
accurate, according to the number of points for which ordi- 
nates are found. 

540. If a pomt is conceived to move in such a manner, fia 
to pass through the extremities of all the ordinates assigned 
by an equation ; the line which it describes is called the loctif 
of the point, that is the path in which it moves, and in which 
it may always be found. The line is also called the bcM of 
tht equation by which the successive positions of the point ere 
determined. Thus the common parabola (Fig. 19,) is called 
the locus of the points, JD, ZX, iy\ &c. or of the equation 
axz=zy\ (Art. 530.) The arc of a circle is the locus of the 

equation x=z±j\/7'^. (Art 536.) To find the locus of 
an equation, therefore, is the same thing, as to find the 
straight line or curve to which the equation belongs. 

Prob. 5. To find the locus of the equation 

«=??, oraa;=:j^ 

a 

in which x and y are variable co-ordinates, while a is a deter- 
minate quantity. 

If the abscissa x be taken of different lengths, the ordinate 
y must vary in such a manner as to preserve ax=zy ; or con- 
verting the equation into a proportion, y:x::a: 1. There- 
fore, as a is a detemiinate quantity, th^ ratio of a; to v will be 
invariable ; that is, any one abscissa will be to its ordinate ae 
any other abscissa to its ordinate. Let two of the abscissas 
be AB and JiB'^ (Fig. 17.) and their ordinates, BD and 
Biy; then, 

JlB:BD::Aff:Biy. 

The line ADiy is, therefore, a straight luie ; (Euc. SS. 6.) 
and this is the locus of the equation. 

If the proposed equation is a;=:l^i, the additional term h 

a 

makes no difference in the nature of the locus. For the orlly 
effect of 6, is to lengthen the abscissas, so that they must not 
be measured from •Sy but from some other point, as M^ 
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(Pig. 21.) The ratio of ^J?,^!?, &c. to BV^VU, &c. rtill 
remains the same. See Art. 532. The \ocui of the ec|uatioQ 
is, therefore, a straight line. 

541. From this it will be easy to prove, that the beta of 
ai|ery equation in whicki the co-ordinates x and y are in sepa- 
rate terms, and do not rise above the jvrnl paweff is a straight 
line. For every such equation may be bvought to the form 

s=^t&. All the terms may be reduced to three, one con- 
a 

taining x^ another y, and a third, the aggregate of the .con- 
stant quantities which are not co-efficients of x and y ; as will 
be seen in the following problem. 

Prob. 6. To find the locus of the equation 

ex - d-\'hx - j/-|-w»=n. 
By transposition, ca?+/ur= y-fn - m^d. 

Dividing by c+h y=.X,4-^"'^+^. 

c-|-/i c-\-h 

Here the constant quantities, in each term, may be repre- 
sented by a single letter. (Art. 321.) If, then, we make 

c4-A=o, and ^7^7" =^? ^^^ equation will become «=?+ft, 

c+h a 

whose locus, by the last article, is a straight line. 

542. But if the ordinates are as the squares, cubes,* or 
higher powers of the abscissas, the locus of the equation, in- 
stead of being a straight line, is a curve. For the ordinates 
applied to a straight line, have the same ratio to each other 
which their abscissas have. But quantities have not the 
same ratio to each other, which their squares, cubes, or higher 
cowers have. (Art. 354.) Thus, if ar'=y, the ordinates 
will increase more rapidly than the abscissas. If the abscis- 
sas be taken, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. the ordinates will be equal to 
their squares, 1, 4, 9, 16, &c. 

543. As an unlimited variety of equations may be produ- 
ced, by different combinations and powers of the co-ordi- 
nates, and as each of these has its appropriate locus ; it is 
evident that the forms of curves must be innumerable. iLYiey 
may, however, be reduced to classes. The modern mode of 
classing them, is from the degree of their equations. The 
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different orders of lines are distinguishedy by the greatest index^ 
or sum of the indices of the cO'OrdinateSy in any term of th€ 
equation. 

Thus the equation ax=zy belongs to a line of the first or- 
der, because the index of each of the co-ordinates is i. But 
this order includes no curves. For, by Art. 541, the locus of 
every such equation is a straight line. 

The equation ca^-axy=zy\ belongs to the second order of 
lines, or the first kind of curves, because the gr^^atest index 
is 2. The equation ay-{-xy^bx also belongs to the second 
order. For, although there is here no index greater than 
1, yet the sum of the indices of x and y, in the second term, 
is 2. 

The equation y'-3aap;/= 6a;' belongs to the tldrd order of 
lines, or the second kind of curves, because the greatest in- 
dex of y is 3. 

544. In curves of the higher orders, the ordinate belong* 
ing to any given abscissa may have different values^ and may 
therefore meet the curve in several points. For the length 
of the ordinate is determined by the equation of the curve, 
and if the equation is above the first degree, it may have two 
or more rootSy (Art. 498.) and may, therefore, give diiferent 
values to the ordinate. 

An equation of the first degree has but one root ; and a 
Lne of the first order, can be intersected by an ordinate, ia 
one point only. Thus the equation of the line •9H (Fig. 
17.^ is ax=:yy in which it is evident y has but one value, 
while X remains the same. If the abscissa x be taken eaual 
toABy the ordinate y will be J^JD, which can meet the line 
JiH in D only. 

But the equation of the parabola 2^= ox, (Art. 530.) hae 
two roots. For, by extracting both sides, y=z±^ax. (Art. 
297.) It is true, that in this case, the two vahies of y are 
equal. But one is posittvCy and the other negative. Thin 
shows that the ordinate may extend both ways from the end 
of the abscissa, and may meet the opposite branches of the 
curve. Thus the ordinate of the abscissa AB (Fig. 19.) may 
be either BD above the abscissa, or Bd beloto it. 

A cubic equation has three roots ; and an ordinate of the 
curve belonging to this equation, may liave three different 
values, and may meet the curve in three diiTerenl poinie 
Thus the ordinate of the abscissa^fJ? (Fig. 26.) may be Bl 
or BJy, or Bi. 
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545. When the curve meets the axis on whieh the abscis- 
Miare measured, the ordinate, after becoming less and less, 
k reduced to nothing. (Art. 533.) But, in some cases, a 
curve may continually approach a line, without ever meeting 
it Let the distances AB, BB\ BB'^ &c. on the line AF, 
(Fig. 27.) be eftiaZ; and let the curve DDiy^y &c. be of 
such a nature that of the several ordinates at the points J?,2^^, 
Vf &,c. each succeeding one shall be htdf the preceding, 
that is, jB'XK, half BD, BflV' half BB, &c. It is evident 
that, however far the straight line be carried, the curve will 
become nearer and nearer to i^ and yet will never quite reach 
it. A Ime vhkh thus coiUinuaUy approaches a curve mthaut ever 
meeting it, U called an asymptote of the curve. The axis AF 
b here the asymptote of the curve DBiy^ &c. As the ab- 
■cissa increases, the ordinate diminishes, so that, when the 
abscissa is mathematically infinite, (Art. 447.) the ordinate 
becomes an infinitesimal, and may be expressed by Ol (Art 
455.)* 

*SmNciUY. 
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Note Ai Page 1. 

As the term quantity is here used to signify whateyer is 
the object of mathematical inquiry, it will be obvious that 
fmmber is meant to be included ; so far at least, as it can be 
the subject of mathematical investigation. Dugald Stewart 
asserts, indeed, that it might be easily shown, that number 
does not fall under the definition of quantity in any sense of 
that word. Philosophy of the Mind, Vol. II. Note G. For 
proof that it is included in the common acceptation of th^ 
word, it will be sufficient to refer to almost any ma:thematical 
work in which the term quantity is explained, and particu- 
larly to the familiar distinction between continued quantity or 
magnitude, and dkcrete quantity or dumber. 

But does number *^ fall under the defimiion of quantity V* 
Mr. Stewart after quoting the observation of Dr. Reid, that 
the object of the mathematics is commonly said to be quan- 
tity, which ought to be defined, that which may be meatured^ 
adds, ''The appropriate objects of this science are such 
thinffs alone as admit not only of being increased and dimin- 
ished, but of being multipUed and divided. In other words, 
the common character which characterizes all of them, i« 
their menswrabiliiy,^* That number may be multiplied and 
divided, will not probably be questioned. But it may per- 
haps be doubted, whether it is capable of mensuration. I^ 
as Mr. Locke observes, '' number is that which the mind 
makes use of, in measuring all things that are measurable,** 
can it measure itself^ or be measured 1 1t is evident that it can 
not be measured geometrieallyj by applying to it a measure ol 
length or capacity. But by measuring a quantity mathe- 
matically, what else is meant, than determining the rati^ 
which it bears to some other quantity of the same kind ; in 
other words finding how often one is contained in the other, 
either exactly or with a certain excess 1 And is not this aa 
applicable to number as to magnitude 1 The ratio which » 
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given number bears to unity cannot, indeed, be the subject 
of inaubry ; because it is expressed by the number itself. 
But tne ratio which it bears to other numbers may be as pro- 
per' an object of mathematical investigation, as the ratio of a 
mile to a furlong. 

For proof that number is not qgajitity, Mr. Stewart refers 
to Barrow's Mathematical Lectures. Dr. Barrow has start- 
ed an etymologUMl objection to the application of the term 
quantity to number, which he intimates might, with more 
propriety, be called ^uotity. He observes, " The geiiercd ob^ 
feci of the mathematics ^as no proper name, either in Greek 
or Latin." And adds, ^^ It is plain the mathematics is con- 
versant about two things especially, quantity strictly taken, 
and quotity ; or magnitude and midtitude." There is fre- 
quent occasion for a common name, to express number, diu-a- 
tion, &c. as well as magnitude ; and the term quantity will 
probably be used for this pmpose, till some other word is sub- 
stituted in its stead. 

But though Dr. Barrow thus distinguishes between mag- 
nitude and nmnber, he afterwards gives it as his opinion^ 
^page 20, 49,) that there is really no quantity in nature dif- 
ferent from what is called magnitude or continued quantity, 
and consequently, that this alone ought to 6a accounted the 
object of the mathematics. He accordingly devotes a whole lec- 
ture to the purpose of proving the identity of arithmetic and 
geometry. {Led. 3.) He is ^^ convinced ihat number really 
differs nothing from what is called continued quantity ; but 
is only formed to express and declare it ;" that as ^' the con- 
cept ions of magnitude and number could scarcely be separa- 
ted," by the ancients, ^^ in the* name, they can hardly be so 
in the mind^^* and." that number includes in it every consi<^- 
ration pertaining to geometry." He admits of metaphysical 
Bimiber, which is not the object of geometry, or even of the 
mathematics. But, in his view, magnitude is always inclu- 
ded in mathematical number, as the units of which it is com- 
posed are equal. On the other hand, magnitudes are not 
ip be considered as mathematical quantities, except as they 
are measured by number. In short, quantity is magnitude 
measured by nmnber. 

It Would seem, then, that according to Dr. Barrow, nmn- 
ber considered as separate from magnitude, has as fair a 
•laim to be called quantity, as magnitude considered as sep- 
arate from number. If arithmetic and geometry are the 
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same; quantity is as much the object of one, as of the other. 
How far this scheme is applicable to duration, motion, &c. it 
is not necessary^ in this place to inquire. 

Note B. p. L 

It is to be regretted, that the science of Fluxions has re- 
ceived its name from the particular manner in which its in- 
ventor, Sir Isaac Newton, explained i(s principles, rather than 
from the nature of the science itself. This has served (o 
countenance the opipion, that tl>e doctrine of fluxions, and 
tlie differential and integral calculu?, in which a different lan- 
guag'e, and different mode 6T explanation have been adopted, 
cire distinct methods of investigation. Whereas the funda- 
mental laws of calculation are the same in bo^h. These 
nave no necessary dependence on motion, or even on geo- 
metrical magnitudes. The method of ^fluxions has beeii 
greatly enlarged and modified since Newton's day. But it 
is difficult to change the name, to adapt it to the present 
state of the science, without seeming to derogale from that 
profound regard which is due to the original inventor. 

Note C. p. 32. 

It is common to define multiplication, by saying that < it it 
finding a product which has the same ratio to the multipli- 
cand, that the multiplier has to a unit.' This is strictly and 
universally true. But the objection to it, as a definition, is, 
that the idea of ratio, as the term is understood in arithmetic' 
and algebra, seems to hnply a previous knowledge of multi- 
plication, as well as of division. In this work at least, the 
expression of geometrical ratio is made to depend on division, 
and division on multiplication. * Ratio, therefore, could not 
be properly introduced into the definition of multiplication. 

It is thought, by some, to be absurd to speak of a unit as 
consisting of parts. But whatever may be true with respect 
to number in the abstract, there is certainly no absurdity in 
considering an integer, of one denomination, as made up of 
parts of a different denomination. One rod may contain 
several feet : one foot several inches, &c. And in multipli- 
cation, we may be required to repeat the whole, or a part of 
the multiplicand, as many times as there ate inches in a foot, 
or part of albot 
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Note D. p. 66. 

It is perhaps more philosophically exact, to consider, an 
equation as affirming the equivalence of two different expres- 
sions of the same quantity, than to speak of it as expressing 
an equality between one quantity and another. But it is 
doubted whether the former definition is the best adapted to 
the apprehension of the learner; who in this early part of his 
mathematical course, may be supposed to be very little accus- 
tomed to abstraction. Though he may see clearly, that the 
area of a triangle is equal to the area of a parallelogram of 
the same base and half the height ; ye^ he may hesitate in 
pronouncing that the two surfaces are precisely the same. 

Note E. p. 86. 

As the direct powers of an integral quantity have potiiht 
indices, while the reciprocal powers have negative indices ; il 
is common to call the former positive pouerSy and the latter 
negatvce powers. But this language is ambiguous, and may 
lead to mistake. For the same terms are applied to ^powers 
with positive and negative signs jlrefixed^ Thus -f-^ ^ 
called a positive power ; while - 80* is called a negative one. 
It may occasion perplexity, to speak of the latter as being 
both positive and negative at the same time ; positive, be- 
cause it has a positive indexy and negative because it has a 
negative co-emcient. This ambiguity may be avoided, by 
using the terms direct and reciprocal ; meaning, by the for- 
mer, powers with positive exponents, and by the latter, pow- 
ers with negative exponents. 

Note F. p. 109. 

I have been unwilling to admit into the text the rules of 
calculation which are commonly applied to imaginary quan- 
tities ; as mathematicians have not yet settled the logic of 
the principles upon which these rules must be ibunded. It 
appears to be taken for granted by Euler and others, that the 
product of the imaginary roots of two quantities, is equal to 
the root of the jpro duct of the quantities ; for instance, that 

V-axV-6=V- a X - i. If this principle be admitted, 
certain limitations must be observed in the application. If 

we make V-axV-a=:V-ox -flS apd this in confor- 
nuty with the common rule for possible quantities, =sV^« 
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yet we are not at liberty to consider the latter expression as 
, equivalent to a. For though >\/^» when taken without re- 
ference to its origin, is ambiguous, and may be either -{-a or 
- a ; yet when we know that it has been produced by mul- 

tiplying>\/ - a into itself, we are not permitted to give it any 
other value than -a. (Art. 262.) 

On the principle here stated, imaginary' expressions may 
be easily prepared for calculation, by resolomg the quantUy 
under the raaical sign into two factors^ one of which m - 1 ; 

thereby reducing the imaginary part of the expression to V-1. 

As -a=-|-^X -If the expression V -«=V*^X -1=V^X 

V^. So V-o-6=Va+6xV^. The first of tbe 
two factors is a real quantity. After the impossible part of 

imaginary expressions is thus reduced to V^, they may be 
multiplied and divided by the rules already given for other 
radicals. 

Thus in MultipUcaHon, 

2. +V-aX-V^=-Va'>X-l=+V«*- 

3. V^0xV^^=-rVd6=-C. 

4. (i+v^)x(i-v^r)=2. 

From these examples it will be seen, that according to the 
principle assumed, the product of two imaginary expressioiis 
IS a reial quantity. 

5. V^uxV^^^V^xV^xVi^V^xV^. 

6. V^2xVlS=6xV^. 

Hence, the product of a real quantity and an imaginaij 
expression, is itself imaginary. 

In Dhision^ 



1. ^=Vlo<:!5^=. /2. «. ^^=1. 



V-a_ VoXV- 1 _ /a 



V-a 



Hence, the quotient of one imaginary expression divided 
by another is a real quantity. 



»• ^=*^^v^^- 
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4. 



V^ — v** _ ^ 



V-o v«xV-i V-'^ 



Hence, the quotient of an ima^nary quantity divided by a 
real one, or of a real quantity divided by an imaginary one,, 
is itself imaginary. 

By multiplying V- 1 continually into itself, we obtain the 
following powers. 

(V-i_)'=-V-T (VTfy=:-V3T 
{V^iy:=^+\ (VTr)«=+i 

(VTr)»=+v- 1 {V^\y=+v^ 

&c. &c. 

The even powers being alternately - I and +1 and the 
odd powers, - V - 1 and 4"'^ " ^ • 

On the nature and use of imaginary expressions, see Eu- 
ler*s Algebra, Rees' Cyclopedia, the Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
I. and the London Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 1802 
and 1806. 

Note G. p.Ni46. 

Every affected quadratic equation may be reduced to one 
of the three following forms. 



. x^-^-ax^: b ^ 



1. x^-^-ax 

2 

S 



Theee, when they are resolved, become 

1. a?=:-Ja±Vja*4-6 ) 

2. a?= jatV la'+b > 

In tlie two first of these fonns, the roots are never imagi 
nary. For the terms under the radical sign are both posi 
tive. But in the third form, whenever b is greater than ia?^ 
the expression ia' - b 'us negative, and therefore its root ie 
iiupMsible. 
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Note H. p. 175. 

For the sake of keeping clear of tlie multiplied controver- 
sies; a great portion of them verbal^ respecting the nature of 
Initio, I have chosen to define geometrical ratio to foe that 
which is expressed by the quotient of one quantity divided by 
another, rather than to say that it consists in this quotient. 
Every ratioVhich can be mathematically assigned, may be 
expressed in this way, if we include surd quantities among 
those which are to be admitted into the numerator or denomi- 
nator of the fraction represtoting the quotient. 

Note I. p. 177. 

This definition of compound ratio is more comprehensive 
than the one which is given in Euclid. That is included in 
this, but is limited to a particular case, which is stated ia 
Art. 353. It may answer the purposes of geometryi but is 
not sufficiently general for algebra. 

Note K. p. 178. 

It is not denied that very respectable waters use these 
terms indiscriminately. But it appears to be without finy 
necessity. The ratio of 6 to 2 is 8. There is certainly a 
difference between twice this ratio, and the square of it, that 
is, between twice three, and the square of three. All are 
agreed to call the latter a duplicate ratio. What occasion is y 
there, thep, to apply to it the term double also 1 This is 
wanted, to distinguish the other ratio. And if it is confined 
to that, it is used according to the common acceptation of the 
word, in familiar language. 

Note L. p. 185. 

The definition here ^ven is meant to be applicable to 
quantities of every description. The subject of proportion as 
it is treated of in Euclid, is embarrassed by the means which 
are taken to provide for the case of incommensurable quanti- 
ties. But tKis difficulty is avoided by the algebraic nota« 
tion which may represent the ratio even of incommensur- 
ables. 

Thus the ratio of 1 to V^ " --- 
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It is impossible, indeed, to eiipress in rational numbers, 
the square root of 2, or the ratio wliir,h it bears to 1. But 
this is not necessary, for the purpose of showing its equality 
with another ratio. 

The product 4x2=8. 

And, as equal quantities have equal roots, 

2xV^=V8> therefore, 2 : \/8 : : 1 : V*- 

Here the ratio of 2 to \/8, {s j)roved to be the same, as 
that of 1 to ^2 ; although we are unable to find the exact 
value either of \/8 or ^2, 

It is impossible to deteiTuinc, with perfect accuracy, the 
ratio which the side of a square lias to its diagonal. Yet it 
is easy to prove, that the side of .one square has the same ra- 
Uo^o its diagonal, which the side of any other square has to 
its diagonal. When incommensurable quantities are once 
redticed to a proportion, they are subject to the same laws as 
other proportionals. Throughout the section on proportion, 
the demonstrations do not imply that we know the vcUue of 
the terms, or their ratios ; but only that one of the ratios is 
equal to the other. 

Note M. p. 190. 

The inversion of the means can be made with strict pro- 
priety in those cases only in which all the- terms are quanti- 
ties of the same kind. For, if the two last be different from 
the two first, the antecedent of each couplet, after the inver- 
sion will be different from the consequent^ and therefore, 
there can be no ratio between them. (Art. 355.) 

This distinction, however, is of little importance in prac- 
tice. For, when the several quantities are expressed in nuni' 
bers; there will always be a ratio between the numbers. And 
when two of them are to be multiplied together, it is iiruna- 
terial which is the multiplier, anci which the multiplicand. 
Thus in the Rule of Three in arithmetic, a change in the 
order of the two middle terms will make no difference in the 
result. 

Note N. p. 197. 

The terms composition and division are derived from ge- 
ometry, and are introduced here, because they are generally 
used by writers on proportion. But they are calcidated rather 
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to perpiex, than to assist the learner. The objection to the 
word ccfrnposition is, that its meaning is Uable to be mistaken 
for the composition or compounding of ratios. (Art. S90.) 
The two cases are entirely different, and ought to be carefully 
distinguished. In one, the terms are added^ in the other, 
they are midtiplied together. The word compound has a simi- 
lar ambiguity in other parts of the mathematics, . The ex- 
pression a-f-^y in which a is added to 6, is called a compound 
quantity. The fraction J of |, «r J xf> in which i is rhulH* 
plied into f, is called a compound fraction. 

The term di&isian, as it is used here, is also exceptionable. 
The alteration to-which it is applied, is effected by subtractum^ 
and has nothing of the nature of what is called division in 
aiithmetic and algebra* But there is another case, (Art 
393.) totally distinct from this, in which the change in the 
terms of the proportion is actually produced by division. 

Note O. p. 206. 

The principles stated in this section, are not only expressed 
m different language, from the corresponding propositions in 
Euclid, but are in several instances more general. Thus the 
first proposition in the fifth book of the Elements, is confined 
to equimultiples. But the article referred to, as containing this 
proposition, is applicable to all cases of equal ratiosj whether 
the antecedents are multiples of the consequents or not. 

Note P. p. 222. 

The solution of one of the cases is omitted in the text, he« 
cause it is performed by logarithms^ with which the learner 
is supposed not to be acquainted, in this part of the course. 
When the first term, the last term, and the ratio are given^ 
the number of terms may be found by the formula* 

NoTB Q. p. 227. 

When it is said that a mathematical quantity may be sup* 
posed to be mcreased beyond any determinate limits, it is noC 
mtcnded that a quantity can be specified so grent, that no 
limits greater thdin tliis can be assigned. The quantity and 
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Uie limits may be aUemately extended one beyond the other. 
If a line be conceived to reach to the most distant point in 
the visible heavens, a limit may be mentioned beyond this. 
The line may then be supposed to be extended farther than 
thb limit. Another point may be specified stiU farther on, 
and yet the Une may be conceived to be carried beyond it. 

Note R. p. 230. 

The apparent contradictumB respecting infinity, are owing 
V to th e ambiguity of the term . It is oftert" thought that the 

"O^-proposiGdrSfthat quantity is infinitely divisible^ involves an 
absurdity. If it can be proved that a Une an inch long can 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, it can, by the 
same mode of reasoning, be proved, that a line tu>o mche$ 
long may be first divided in the middle, and then each of the 
I sections be divided into an infinite number of parts. In this 

f, way, we shall obtain one infinite twice as great as another. 

/ ^ If by infinity, here is meant that which is beyond any as- 
signable limits, one of these infinites may be supposed gieater 
than the other, without any absurdity. But if it be meant 
that the number of divisions is so great that it cannot be in- 
creased, we do not prove this, concerning either of the lines. 
We make out, therefore no contradiction. The apparent 
absurdity arises from shifting the meaning of the terms. We 
denionstvate that a quantity is, in one sense infinite ; and 
then infer that it is infinite, in a sense vndely different. 

Note S. p. 233. 

# 

Strictly speaking, the inquiry to be made is, how cffien the 
whole divisor is contained in as many terras of the dividend. 
But it is easier to divide by a part only of the divisor ; and 
this will lead to no error in the result, as the whcrie divisor is 
multiplied, in obtainiiig the several subtrahends. 

Note T. p. 244. 

The demonstralion of this proposition, particularly in its 
application to firactional indices, could not be introduced, with 
advantage, in this part of the course. It does not appear 
that Newton himself demonstrated his theorem, except by 
induction. And though various demonstrations have since 
been given ; yet they are generally founded upon principles 
and methods of investigation not contained in this introduc- 
tion, such as the ?aws of combination, flu^^ions, and figumte 
numbers. 
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Those who wish to examine the inquiries on this subjeet, 
may consult Simpson's Algebra, Section 15> Eulei^s Algebra, 
Section 2, Chap. 11, Vince's Fluxions, Art. 99, Lacroix'a 
Algebra, Art. 138, &c. Do. Ccmp. ArL 71, Rees* Cyclopedia, 
Manning's Algebra, the London PhiL Trans. Vol. xxxv, p. 
293, * Woodhouse's Analytical Calculations, Bonnyoastle^ 
Algebra, and Lagrange's Theory of Analytical Functions. 

Note U. p. 277. 

The very limited extent of this work would admit of ik>- 
thing more, than a few specimens of the Summation of Se- 
ries. For information on this subject, the learner is referred 
to Emerson's Method of Increments, Sterling's Summation 
of Series, Waring's Fluxions, Maclaurin's Fluxions, Art. 828, 
&c. Wood's Algebra, Art. 410, Lacroix's Comp. Alg. Art 
81, &c. Euler's Anal. L)fin. C. xiii, Simpson's Essays and 
Dissertations, De Moivre's Miss. Analyt. p. 72, and tbua Lou- 
don FhiloBophical Transactions. 

Note V. p. 291. 

To those who have made any considerable progress in the 
mathematics, this section will doubtless appear very defec- 
tive. But it was impossible to do justice to the subject, 
without occupying more room than could be allotted to it 
here. In going through an elementary course of mathema^ 
tics and natural philosophy, the student will rarely have oc- 
casion to solve an equation above the second degree. 

Tliose who wbh to examine particularly the different meth- 
ods of solution, will find tliem in Newton's Universal Arith« 
metic, Maclaurin's Alg. Part. 2, Euler's Alg. Part 1. Sec. 4| 
Waring's Algebra, Do. Medit. Algeb., Wallis' Algebra, Simp- 
son's Alg. Sec. 1 2, Fenn's Alg. Ch. 3 and 4., Saunderaoira 
Alg. Book X, Simpson's Essays and Dissertations, Journal ' 
De Physique, Mar. 1807, and the Philosophical Transaotiona. 

Note W. p. 298. 

It will be thouglit, perhaps, that it was unnecessary to b» 
80 particular, in obtaining the expression for the area of a 
[Mirallelosrram, for the use of those who read Playfair's edi- 
tion of Euclici, in which ^^AD.DC is put for the rectangle 
contained by AD and J9C." It is to be observed, however, 
that he introduces this, merely as an article of noiolUm^ 
(Book II. Def. 1.) And though a point interposed betweea 
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the letters, is, in Algebra, a sign of multiplication ; yet he 
does not here undertake to show how the sides of a parallelo- 
gram may be multiplied together. In the first book of the 
Supplement^ he has indeed demonstrated, that *f equiangular 
parailelogramB are to one another, as the products of ihe 
' numbers proportional to their sides." But he has not giyen 
to the expressions the forms most convenient for the suc- 
ceeding parts of tiiis woi'k. In making the. transition from 
pure geometry to algebraic solutions and tlemonstrations, it is 
miportant to have it clearly seen that the geometrical princi- 
ples are not altered; but are only expressed in a different 
language. 

Note X. p. 807. 

This section comprises very little of what is commonly 
understood by tlve application of algebra to geometry. The 
principal object has been, to prepare the way for the other 
parts of the course, by stating the grounds of the algebraic 
notation of geometrical quantities, and rendering it familiar 
by a few examples. 

On the construction and solution of problems, See New- 
ton's Arithmetic, Simpson's Alff. Sec. 18 and appendix, I^a- 
croix's App. Alg. Geom., Saunderson's Alg. Book xiii. Ana*- 
lyt Inst, of Maria Agnesi, Book i, Sec. % and Emerson's 
Alg Book II, Sec. 6. 

Note Y. p. 380. 

On the equations of curves, the geometrical construction 

of equations, the finding of locij &c. see Maclaurin's Alg. 

Part III, and appendix, Newton's Arith., Emerson's Alg. 

Book If, Sec. 9, Do. Prob. of Curves, Euler's Anal. Infin., 

i, Waring's Prob. Alg. and Mansfield's Essays. 

Among the subjects which, for want of room, are entirely 
omitted in this introduction, one of the most interesting is the 
indeterminate antUysU. No part of Algebra, perhaps, is bet 
ter calculated to exercise the powers of invention. But other 
branches of the mathematics are so little dependent on this, 
that it is not absolutely necessary to give it a place in an ele- 
mentary course. 

See, on this subject, Euler's Alg. Vol. ii, with Lagrange's 
additions, Saunderson's Alg. Book vi, Bonnycastle's Algebra, 
and the Edinburgh Phil. Tranimctious, Vol. ii. 
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